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Aoba 1 , the head-quarters district or the division or province ao named, forma 
jv part of the Jumna basin. Extending from 26°-44'-l5 ,/ 
8cMdnrfc*,MM,8r4. to 27*-24'-4 # north latitude, and from 77°-28'-40" to 
cast longitude, i t marches on east-north-east with Etawa and Main* 
puri, on m>rth-by-west with Eta and MatLum, These are all districts of its own 
British division. But on its two remaining sides Agra is hounded by native 
territory: by -Bhartpur on west-north-west j by Dholpur and Gwalifir onsouth- 
by-eist. The adjoining sub-divisions of surrounding districts or states are, in 
El&wa, tfthsi! Etiiwa; in Mainpnri, tahsilsShikoliabad aud Mustafabad ; in Eta, 
taiisil Jalvsur; in Math in a, tahsils Sa’dabad, Maluiban, and MathuvA; in Bbart- 
pur, psrganabs Bidtia, Ttdpbhs, Toriialrh&na, Dorhi, and HuzurTalisil; in Dhol* 
pur, parganahs R;ijd khera, Dholpur, and Dari ,• and in GwAlitir, parganaha 
Atter, Dondi, and Ambsb. Parts of the frontiers with EtAwa, Mainpuri, and 
Mathura, are supplied by the Jumna; the whole of that with GwMiAr by the 
Ch&mbal; and parts of those with Bhartpur and Dholpur by the Utangan, 
Elsewhere must be mentioned the minor streams which bound the district 
else where. 

The extreme diagonal lengths of the district are about 78 miles from west- 
north-west to east-south-east and about 75 from east-north-east to west-south- 
west, Measured due north and south, from Nahar ra on the Eta and MatlmrA 
to Mahdcwa on the Dholpur frontiers, the distance is 35 miles; while due east 
and west, from SiuWmai on the Mainpuri to Gharoli on the Bhartpur fiontier, 
it is CO. In the south-east and south-west, where lengthy spurs project into the 
surrounding tracts, the width north and south is in places as small as six or 
even five miles. The total area of the district has been reduced by recent 
changes to 1,850 square miles. 3 Its population has this year been reckoned 
at 074/156, or about 526 8 to the square mile. But of both area and pope 
!ation fuller details arc given in Part III. of this notice, 

For purposes of general and fiscal administration Agra is divided into 
Adsiiowirntif e sub-tlivislons. tahsils or sub-collectorates. In these have been 

merged the older jurisdictions known as parganabs or 

C§ , ?m?n n T'’ aft ,? y Mr T - BoDqo “- C 8, l tlte 
t5pin»o, ftnJ t>[ tilc U|e \] r \V .}! S t>i;h *n h r j.°* *be same two gon- 

» s K , eefle ) V CS ' th ° yearly Administration of^o^mvuont h 3 ‘? ° f P’ IL 

|ne:>Hj Ihc reccrd, „f the Rpar.l of Revenue N-w P ?rl! A 1 subordinate depart* 

m; I 87 J, and . t |„. Arei , IoMc .,, jw/ndir .^'S* P ep , 0rts of , 8 < 7 . > 853 , 

by Mr, CarlUjtf, Mr. A lam (Suit jjcpntmeuM, nn,i oHim nm^kf n Gllrl,e ^ ,e i *"<' brief notoa 
tbe distneu ll«t, nthor sotu-eei of informaHnn hit™ nnr h-X ?i , W , °f fflltU(!r| y posted l n 
r?^i® of reference will bo ncknnwle Iged in the footnote*Isregarded^s and obligations to 
fOinwbcJly fchf |VI,.,'for, ilfllcj 2J*fc PpJiTii/irv JSA 9 aa fl ‘ t $toui n fifcfucuioijfc 

dtUy w *“ h « oa lhs w of this rioi/efto JfSfiSk te«uX«B. 0tl 0f th0 
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baronies. Tlie areas of civil and criminal justice ate, respectively, the petfc 
judgeship (mwnsi/l) and the police-circle (thand)j there being 2 of the forme 
and 54 of the latter. In showing the relative situation of these cross-divisiotti 
the following synopsis gives also the area, population, and land-revenue of eacl 
tahsll:— 


Tahfifl. 

Included by Akbur's 
Institutes C1 BUG) 
in mufidl oi par gun a. 

Land- 

revenue 

(exclu¬ 

ding 

cesses), 

Area 

in 

1882. 

Sqnare 
miles. 

Popula- 
tion ac¬ 
cording 
to cen¬ 
sus cf 

iaau 

fn the police 
circle of 

Id the mufl< 
eillof 

1, Itimadpm'or 
EttaodauU, 

2. Fiiozabnd*. 

nnveli-AgtBp Chnnd- 
wfir, and Jalesar. 

[Upri and Chandwar ... 

Es. 

3*09,900 

3,24,400 

2778 

203 1 

L41.2Q7 

108,521 

Itlmfidpur, Ttl- 
mfidu d daula, 
Klmndanlj, 

Fir 02 abaci, NAr- 
khi. 

| AgW, 

3. Panfihat 1 

Hutkant ... 

2,08,200 

3414 

120,529 

Paufillftt, Bftfce- 

8 |1 r, B A k, 
Jaitpur* 


4, Fatehahad,*. 

Saveli-Agra 

2,50,070 

24 l‘M 

104,762 

Fat elm tad, Ni- 
bohra, Du- 
huki, Sham 
eabad, lOdfu- 
bu. 

>Batehab&4* 

1 

ft. Agra or 
Htnd-gnar-, 
ters. 

Ditto 

I 2,58,201 

206'0 

206,756 

Agra-oity, Sl- 
kundm, MflL 
pm^KakGba 


6. Kirioll oi 
Fateknur 
SIkrL 

Fatehpur, Haveli-Agra, 
and 01. 

3,08,411 

2720 

114,678 

KIrAoli, Fateh- 
p u r-til kr i, 
A c h h n era, 
and Runkma. 

►Agfa, 

V, Rb&ir&giuh 
or Sarendkt 

Khfinwa and Htmll- 
Agm. 

2,74,450 

308‘9 

110,134 

Khali dg at h, 
IrAdutnagar , 
Jngnei', Kfig- 
Araul| Safyau 


Total .. 


1 7,88,842 

1,800-0 

074,665 




In showing the-ancestry of existing tahsils we must perforce take as oiir 
Changes in those sub. starting-point the authority mentioned at the head cf 
divisions. the second column. The earliest official record of 


i Or Pinahafc. The ilual i is cerebral aud the word is Hindi It has no connection with the 
Pctalna pandit a tioCuge. 
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of tappaa Kiriioli and Karlihra from parganah Haveli-Agra j aticl it is from 
the chief town of Kiriioli, a separate parganah under Jfifc rule, that the exist¬ 
ing tahsil takes its alternative name, But the largest addition ever mace to 
Fatehpur-Slkri was that made at the great re-distribution of areas in 1878. 
The tahsil then received not only villages from tahsil Agra, bat from the 
southern and greater portion of the abolished tahsil Farah. This latter sub¬ 
division included two Jilt, pargo.nohs : the first, Farah, composed of pieces from 
the ancient parganah 01 and from the GaoghAt riding of parganah Haveli-Agra j 
the second, Achhnera, formed from the pargnuah last named. But two yeais 
ago the Farah tahsil was broken up, its 84 northern villages being transferred 
to the Mathura district and the southern remainder being amalgamated, as 
just described, ^vitti Kiriioli. 

Last on the list, but not least, tahsil KlmirAgavh includes the bulk of the 
extinct parganah Khfinwa, The town which gave its 
Khalrfgarb. Dame t# t ^ c j atter jj 0W H es J n the Jit state of Bharfc- 

pur. While still masters of southern Agra, the Jilts severed the one pav- 
gannh into three, since reunited, Sarendhi, 1 Khairigarb, and Jngner. They 
about the same period swelled the size of the tract by adding thereto tappa 
Atli gay lin of parganah Haveli-Agia. From the same source wore afterwards 
acquired a part of tappa Kflgam.il and all or almost all of tappa S any dm Tbo 
last augmentation was made in 1878, when, as already told, Irftdatnagar wag 
divided between Fatehabad and Khairdgarh. Until quite recent times tho 


tahail was called Sarendhi. 

When Lord Lake wrested the district from Sindia, in 1803, it was found 
that the Mavhattas had interfered but little with the 
Creation of tahstla. parganah distribution of the Jilts. Of the 18 sub¬ 
divisions formed by the latter but one, NAharganj, had vanished. The tract 
ceded to tho British and included in the Agra district consisted of parganaha 
Farah, Achhnera, KauUmt, Alalpura, Lohe-kt-Mandi, Khandftttli, Firoanbad, 
Fatehabad, ShamcabatJ, Irddatnagar, KbairAgarh, Sarendhi, Jagner, Fatchpur- 
Sikri, Kiriioli, Bah, and FunAhat. 3 Each of the tahsils now formed contained 
one or more of these parganahs. Farah and Achhnera became separate tahsils, 
but in 1832, when the former was reduced by the surrender of ft large area to 
the newly-formed district of Mathur/i, the two were united into one, with 
Farah for its capital; and how the united tahsil has since disappeared was 
told above. Karahra, Halpura, and Lohe-ki-inandi were included in tahsil 


1 Spelling probably ou the analogy of Sirhind: Sir IT Elliot calls this parganah Sirlifudl. 
* AU these except the two last, which must hareheeii omitted hy an orersight, aro mentioned 
itttlse treaty o£ Apjaiigaon, See AUehUon’s 'Iventios, IV,, 227 . 
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Agra. Khandauli, Firozabad, and Fatehabad sufficed in themselves to form, 
three distinct tahails; the first changed its name to ItimAdpur in 1864, ten 
years after the town thus named had supplanted Khandauli as its headquarters, 
Shamsabad and Irddatnagar became a single tahsil, abolished, as above men¬ 
tioned, in 1878. Khairdgarh, Sarendhi, and Jagner were thrown into a tahsil 
administered from Sarendhi; but in 1841 the headquarters were transferred 
to Khairdgarh, from which the subdivision baa since 1863 taken its name. 
Fatehpur-Sikri and Kir&oli were created a single taliflfl, whose capital was in 
1850 removed from Fatehpur-Sikri to Kirfioli, At first separate, Pannhat 
and Bdh were in 1844 fused into one tahsil, with head-quarters at Panahat. 

Though incidentally mentioned above, the changes of 1874-78 may ad¬ 
vantageously be summed up here. On the 1 st April, 1874, tahsil Jalesar was 
transferred from MatbiuA to Agm, On the 1 st October, 1878, eighty-four 
villages, the north-western half of tahsil Farab, were transferred from Agra to 
MathurA At the same time the remainder of Farah was incorporated in 
tahsil Kiraolij tahsil IrAdatnagav was divided between tahsila Fatehabad and 
Khairdgarh; a large southern portion of Jalesav was added to tahsil ItimAd- 
pur ; and tahsfl Agra exchanged a few villages with the surrounding tahsils. 
On the 1st November, 1879, the remainder cf Jalesar was transferred to Eta. 

How the seven tahsila now existing are for purposes of civil justice distri- 
Administrative and judL amongst the munsifis was shown in the last 

ctaistafL column of the above table. But besides the two 

munsifs there are a subordinate and a small cause court judge, The former 
has original civil jurisdiction over the whole district j the latter over every 
tahsil except Fatehabad and PanAhat, Since the removal of the High Court 
in 1809, the highest court has been that of the district judge, who decides 
appeals both civil and criminal, and tries criminal cases on commitment from 
the magistrates. The magisterial and revenue courts are those of the magis¬ 
trate-collector and his subordinate staff, consisting as a rule of two covenanted 
officers, two deputy. magistrate-collectors, the seven tabaildars, and a bench 
of special magistrates. The bench, which sits at Agra, numbers in the 
present 3 'ear( 1880 ) ten members. An eleventh special magistrate (European) 
exercises jurisdiction in tahsil Itimddpur, which includes the railway settlement 
of Tundla. The remaining civil officials are the civil surgeon and his assistants, 
the district engineer, the district superintendent of police, the assistant sub¬ 
deputy opium agent, the headmaster of the high school, the deputy inspector 
of schools, the superintendent of post-offices, and the postmaster. But, 
as the head-quarters of the division and the former capital of the Norths 
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Western Provinces, the civil station at Agia shelters other officials whose 
duties ai-e less purely local. Such are the commissioner and deputy commis¬ 
sioner of inland customs, with their assistants; the commissioner and divi¬ 
sional engineer of Agra; the principal ami professors of the Agra college; 
and the superintendent of the cential prison, The Agra cantonment is the 

headquarters of the brigadier general commanding 
Military force. Al / , . . . . , 

the Agra brigade; and in it are quartered one regi¬ 
ment of British ami two of native infantry, a battery of field artillery, the 
brigade staff, and a military chaplain. Here too is held during eight months 
of the year a il garrison school 11 for the instruction of military officers. In 
the Agra fort is stationed a batteiy of garrison artillery. Three companies of 
volunteer rifles have their headquarters in the district; two, oftha Agra corps, 
at Agra; and one, of the East Indian Hallway corps, at Tundla. 

A fertile alluvial plain, sloping almost imperceptibly towards the east- 

P w 4 south-east, Agra lacks the more striking features of 

Physical features; scenery. n ( b 

natural beauty. Its hills are low and bare excrescences 
which break the monotony of level nowheie save in the south of Kirdoli and 
the west of Khairagarh. Forests it has none ; its woodlands are but planta¬ 


tions of fruit-tioes, or the scrub which is suffered to shade some exceptionally 
barren spot. Compared, indeed, with those well-timbered districts which lie 
altogether north-east of the Juinna, tho country ig markedly open. For 
great lakes, like the Bakhira-tal of Basti, one may search in vain Yet, 
though monotonous, the scenery is far from unlovely, Though comparatively 
scanty, the trees are still sufficiently numerous to close in an horizon whose 
foreground is a prospect of rich cultivation. Such are the homely elements of 
views which, if the glare of an unclouded noonday blunt our appetite for land¬ 
scape, nre “in the rising sun and in the setting’ 1 assuredly fair, 

Whether the same can be said for the banks of those rivers which divide 
the district into three or four well-marked tracts depends much on the taste 
of the spectator. Deep and precipitous ravines eat their way far back into 
the adjoining country, breaking the surface into gullies and grassy knolls. 
These are often bleak enough. But along the Chambal and the lower reaches 

of the Jumna they bristle into brushwood and small trees, which afford a cover 
to the ckikdra gazelle. 


The river-bounded tracts just mentioned are, firstly, that north-east of the 

sccondl * tbat b0 twee» the Jumna and the 
rn, . , . ' Utau S an ; and tb,rd| y> that south of the Utangan. 

ha last may be divided into two, as its western portion ia severed from its 
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WA tom l)y au intruding wedge of Dhalpur territory. u It will bo found," 
Writes Mr, Evans, il that in respect to all those elements which go to make up 
the fertility of the country and the condition of the people—whether wo look 
to the character of the soil, the nature of the inigation, the density and com¬ 
position of the population, the value of land as shown in its selling and letting 
price— a in all alike these tracts differ from one another in a very marked 
degree* while each within its own limits presents considerable uniformity” 
Each, therefore, will be described sepalatoly. 

The tr an s-Jumna belt, including fcahsfla Itiuffulpur and Firozhbad, has an 

, . ml A _ area of 4S0 square miles, Though it three small 

CO Tho trans-Jumna, A n , . . - _ ^ 

streams flow to join the Jumna : the Jharna in tins 
district itself, the united Sarsa and Sengar m Cawnpore. The two last aro 
mere escape-channels for the surface drainage of north-eastern Firozabad ; tho 
only noteworthy features of their basins being the oft-flooded lowlands along 
the upper course of the Sarsa and the sandy bluffs beside the Sengar. But 
the JLiarua, which flows north aud south through western Itimadpur, is a 
more important brook, frmgcd with ravines winch resemble in mimatuie those 
of the Jumna. The Jumna itself runs a tortuous course between steep bauks 
wlucli in places form lofty headlands. Below these bauks lies as a rule a 
narrow sloping shore ; but, in exceptional villages there open out beside tho 
river small alluvial plains (khddir) of more or less recent formation. Barely 
three square miles of such land is, however, cultivated. The river-side flats aro 
abandoned to the tall grasses known as minj and sarporf, for which there a 
ready market at Agm. 

The total area affected by ravines is about 100 square miles. Within that 
urea but one acre out of every four is cultivated, whilst elsewhere tillage claims 
more than four acres out of every five, Themselves occupying great spaces 
which they render completely inarablo, tho ravines exert a lamentably steri¬ 
lizing influence over all lands in their immediate neighbourhood. Their tri¬ 
butary runnels not only score the surface and binder tho progress of the plough, 
but on rainy days carry off tho mould until barely enough for tho proper ger¬ 
mination of the seed remains. What soil is left teems with lcnob3 of kankur 
oi* nodular limestone, and is therefore known as kakret. 1 But, to give them 
their due, the raviny lands supply & much-needed aud much-valued pasture 

a The construction of embankments across the so ravines might perhaps cause the nccum illa¬ 
tion, m the pockets thus foi mod, of good alluvial soil. Tho experiment has been tried on a 
small suMo elsewhere, ns for instance in Lhe neighbourhood of Fiirukhab/id city. Butin tho 
absence of the requisite capital Um auggesUou la «. little speculative, aud may welLbo consigned 
to the comparative obscurity of a fooluotu. 
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around. Though strikingly devoid of timber, they are fitted to produce m 
luxuriance the hardy babul acacia. If extensively planted with that Lree they 
would amply repay the planted; fur the great city of Agra is near and the 

demand for charcoal great. . 

The ravine area is for the most part fringed inland with a varying width 
of sandy soil, which, being unirrigablc, yields a poor and uncertain harvest. 
jj llt beyond this sandy belt stretches that table-land of yellow, loam (duniat, 
nriluja) which i* the most extensive and important part of the tract. Thongli 
.somewhat light, the soil is highly fertile. Its fertility is unbroken save by 
the low and narrow sandy ridges which the wind has upheaval in certain 
isolated villages. 

The bulk of the district lies within the watershed between tho Jumna and 
its feeder the Utangaii. This central tract, which 
(2) The ci^Jiunna, comprises the Kiruoli, Agra, Fatelmbad, and eastern 
half of the Khairagarh tahsils, has an area of about 870 square miles. Within 
it—for the Jumna and tho Utangan arc outside it—the one important stream 
js? the Khfiii-Nacli or Brackish River. Winding with wide northern sweeps 
through the breadth of Kiraoli and the southern corner of Agra, this severs 
Khauigarh from Fntehabad and at length joins the Utangan on the Dholpur 
frontier of the district. J3ut besides the Khdri, there is one other large drain¬ 
age-channel which, now a mere escape for surface rain-water, was formerly a 
pcrcolation^or stream-fed river. The Nalira, Dakar, or " westorn depression, 
traverses Kir^oll Agra, and Fatcbabad. Dike both Utangan and Ithari, 
it is at first so wide and shallow a basin that its course can only bo followed 
by noting the exceptional richness of the crops on its surface. But, like them , 
it becomes, towards tho end of its span, a well-marked channel flanked by 
deep and cliffy ravines. 

Tim ravines of all the rivers in fact—whether of the Jumna, of Iho Utan- 
gan, of the Khnri, or of the Nahra—increase in length and depth as those 
rivers pass cast-sonth-oastwards. The Jumna ravines, for instance, occupy in 
IvirnoLt a very limited area, breaking up tho surface for but a very limited 
distance from their mouths. In Agra they gash and sterilize an average wultli 
of a mile or more from the river. For a few miles in Fatehabad they almost 
vanish, the highlands gradually sloping down to a low bank of alluvial land. 
But they all too soon re-appear. Becoming deeper and broader as the stioarn 
Slows past ihis and Panahat, they at length rival in penetration and 
extent the ravines on the opposite bnnkJ Though on a much smaller 
1 i.e, Unite of UiiuMpur, Fuozwtoul, and tho niiarum tnlibih of Mjuuyuri<iud 

S4f 
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scale, the Utaugau, Khdri, and Nahra ravines much lesemble those of the 
Jumna, 

Below the ravines, on the banks of the Jumna and Utangan, lie narrow slopes 
of alluvial land (Uuidir, kachhdr) which sometimes widen into plains. Above 
the ravines stietches out the main area of the tract, a level expause whoso 
uniformity of aspect is sufficiently explained by the comparative scarcity of 
streams. About 80 per cent of its soil is good loam {•Hinat) i which seldom 
becomes sandy enough to bo called yellow mould f pIliya), There is however 
a little clay (chiknot) t and a little earth in which sand preponderates (6/ah 1 ), 
The soil is on the wliolo inferior to that of the trans-Jumna tract; hut the 
inferiority lies less in the land itself than in the quantity and quality of the 
water available for irrigation. 

In KirAoli rise two parallel but broken ridges of sandstone hills, which 
may be called the Bandrauli and Futulipur-Sikri ranges. Trending from 
south-west to north-east, they have an elevation which seldom perhaps if ever 
exceeds 150 feet above the plaiu, But, notwithstanding their squatuesa and 
their lack of vegetation, they serve to pleasantly diversify the landscape. 
They may bo regarded as extreme northern outliers of the Upper Vindhyan 
series; and are, indeed, the prolongation of a chain which extends with 
decreasing height and increasing interruption from the distant hill-fortress of 
Chittor in Mcwiir. The colour of their rocks, which belong to the Bundair, 
Rewa, and Kaimur groups of the series just named, 1 varies from red to greyish- 
white; but in some isolated cases, us at Dlianauli and Nimvaya, is bluish. 
The ranges present as a jule a slope towards the south-east and a precipitous 
fwavp towards the north-west* 

In crossing the Utangan and entering the third tract, south of that river, 
and (3) the twna-utau- wo do 11 ot bid foiewcll to lulls. Tile Khaivagarh por- 
£ nn ' tion of the trans-TJtangau belt is for some 30 miles 

divided from Bhartpur by a chain which in direction and structure corresponds 
to the two just described. Its height is, however rather greater than theirs; 
and, unlike theirs, its steep face looks soqth-oastwards. Its loftiest point is 
Usara, which, rising 810 feet above the sea, is also probably the loftiest point 
in the district. The range is as a whole called JBituhichal. 3 But besides this 
rocky boundary there ai‘e, in the same tahsll and on the same side of the river, 
several lesser ridges and isolated hills. In some cases spurs of the Bind fi dial, 

1 Sec Mnllefc On th* Vindhyan Series (liotli Lower mill Upper'). Memoir* of tlie Geolnglnnl 
Purvey of Judin, Vol. VII, pp 50. 80, 08-100, ami 1 1H. a That is Viivlhvaclmla, tlio 

Vindlija Mount uiii, Tho Imperial Gazetteer) for home doubtless* uiliJ reason, calls Uiis 
gage Sjjia, 
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they in almost &U have special local' names, Many a crag lias its own special 
legend, which most ofteu connects it with some holy hermit of the past. 

The trans-Utangan tract, including the western half of talisil Itliair&garh 
and the whole of tahs.il PanAhat, has an area of about 495 square miles. Its. 
Khaifiigarh and Pandhat sections are, as already mentioned, severed by the 
interposition of Dholpnv. They form pvotmding spurs which jut westwards 
and eastwards from the southern base of the district. As dissimilar from one 
another as from the rest of that district, they require separate description. In 
the Khairiigaih section the character of the countiy is affected not only by 
numerous hills but by numerous watercourses. The variations of soil are fro- 
qnent. Loam changes to sand and sand to loam, while both arc invaded by 
manifold patches of blackish day. The loam as usual preponderates ; but its 
proportion to the total urea is smallci, its fertility too often and too markedly 
less, than elsewhere. Watci is seldom at any groat distance from the surface, 
but the nature of the underlying strata renders irrigation diflicult. 


The Faniihat section, measuring fel l A- square miles, lias features that are 
all its own. Bounded norlhwnids by the Utaogan and the Jumna, south¬ 
wards by the Chambal, it supplies those streams with a narrow wateishod. 
Its average breadth is indeed not more than eight or nine miles; and half its 
surface is devoured by the deep and far-reaching ravines which fringe its con¬ 
fining rivers. The plateau crowning the watershed is crested westwards with 
a blackish clay fmdr); eastwards with a stiffer clay (mattiydr), which becomes 
m tbo extreme cast somewhat sandy; and midlands with a fine loam. Aa tho 
ravmes are approached this loam shows pioucness to a varied change for the 
worse; growing sandy towimls the Jumna and clnyjsh towaids the Chambal, 
10 a uvial lands (ktchktir) below tho ravines arc both more extensive mid 
more fertile than in any other part of the district. Those beside tho Jumna, 
indeed, are as elsewhere chiefly limited to a nairow terrace between the ordi¬ 
nary and the ligh-ffeod levels of the river. But here and there, ns about 
atesar to the north and Khilawali to the south-east, arc fair broad plains of 
r iso), nd the Chambal lowlands aie of a character peculiar to them- 
" , , WlmM the floors of vast hollows in the ravines, far 

!)m fr °v t(lGm ' cr > ,Hlt 0il, y J« s t above the usual level of its stream 
Z7it' 7 r; b r U 0f tlle WiQeS themSClve3 > they elsewhere rise in 
low biifc f' 0 ! ! 1 ? fr0m tbe WatCr ’ S ec, ?°- orhcsvh it fonn n lip of 
also t tbeV J !" hG ° f theSG Chan,bal l^dands is great oleat 

yearly fio 0 a 3 JSI ****** "*»“**• 
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Enough has been said to show that Agra’s surface is varied by no great 
, . changes of level The hills confine themselves to a 

Elevations nml plains, „ tl 

small corner ol the district; and even there are merely 

low and scattered ridges, whose elevation of about 100 feet above the plain is 
sustained by no bioad stretches of table-land. Though less local than the hills* 
the flat-doored basins of livers occupy but a limited portion of the whole area; 
and their depth below those uplands {hangar') which constitute the bulk of 
the district is not considerable. It may bo set down as ranging from 20 to 40- 
feet on the Jumna and from 70 to 100 foot on the Chambal The uplands 
themselves descend from about 585 to about 505 feet above sca-levei : the 
highest elevations being usually found in the we&t-north-west, the lowest in 
the eavst-south-east of the diahict, To this rule, however, the fcrans-Utangau 
tracts of Khairagarh and Punahat seem an exception. They pci haps mark 
the stage where the side of the Jumna basin begins to rise towards the high¬ 
lands of Central India. The following statement shows some of the heights 
recorded by the Great Trigonometrical Survey. It contains all the stations 
and ft few of the numerous bench-marks; one levcL being taken when possible 
on the east and one on the west of each tahsil 1 :— 

Itiiuaclpur, Khtuiclaoli 13, M,, 554*90 feet, Fatebabad, E. W. No* 38, 547-13 fccL 

*1 Ebm>i „ 557 58 „ 3, „ 4 1, fi4P02 

Firozabad, B, M. No. 104, G53-P8 „ Kbairagnrh* Usnra-hlll GT.S, 810 „ 

i» „ u 515-6S „ „ B. M. (l>) ncai ctov 

Iiiruolf, „ „ II, 5GG34 „ Mug: of Khfiri Nadi 

„ ,, „ 13, 560 02 „ mid Gwdlinr road 540 * 44 , 

Agra, „ P1 14, 5G1*17 >, Paualmt, Pnn&hat G.T. 8., G8B ' 

„ Knkubfi D M, 540 68 „ „ <f Atbgath 1 '(llathkant) 

577 „ 

Usara-liill excluded, the stations and bench-marks here mentioned yield an 
average of 557*21 feet; and the accuracy uf this result is confirmed by the 
levels taken on railways and on the Agra canal. Thus, the East Indian and 
its continuation, the Wyputana line, give us a section east and west across the 
vale of the Jumna and the breadth of the district; and tlie various stations have 
the following elevations above mean sea-levelJTlrozabad, 540*19 feet; Tundla 
junction, 548 66; Agra East Indian Railway station, 512*26; Agra Fort 
station, 52GT.0 feet; Agra Cantonment station, 545*60; Bichpuri, 55410; 
Achhnuia, 550*10 ; average, 540*44, 

The Agra canal gives us a section parallel to the Jumna, from west- 
north-west to east-south east along the central tract lately described; and its 
maximum and minimum levels in each tahsil are these; KiiAoli, 563 and 559 

i But this process was not always possible. In the west of Kirfioli, foi instance, no heiphfc 
is marked by the leycl-umpa of the Great Tiigonomcluc&l Survey j and lu ilic whole ot KluiU 
rugaili but ouc. 
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feet j Agm, 550 art! 510 ; Fateh abarl, 53S anti 529 ; average 547'5. Though this 
and the other averages just given have been struck on too small a number of 
figures to bo very exact, ivc may safely set down the usual height of the Agm 
plain as about 515 or 550 feet above sea-level. 

To the principal soils of the district frequent allusion was made in describ¬ 
ing Us three tracts. Hut there are in all. writes Mr. 
Soil 13 . J ° 

H F. Evans, as many as twelve different kinds of sur¬ 
face-mould. Of these three are clayey —chiknot, vuh'> and mattiydr ; two are 
loamy —diimat aud turdi ; two are sandy —piliya and bluir ; two are stony— 
palchar and habit ; ami throe arc alluvial— I'hklir, kackhdr, and khitri. This 
clarification is, however, hardly free from the vice of cross division. All the 
soils which it names are more or less alluvial; and those specially named aa 
alluvial are all more or less loamy. 

Some of these moulds, continues Mr. Evans, exist in every part of the dis- 
frumat or loam. tnct > aiJtl ™ry only in i aspect of the extent to which 

they prevail. Of tins class, by far the most important 
is the ordinary dihnat or loam. This supplies no less than three-fourths of the 
whole cultivated smfaco. It is moio specialty the soil of the Jumua-Utangan 
tract, where it occupies SI per cent, of the tilled area. 1 North of the Jumna 
the portion is still 71 per cent.; but iu Pam'ikat, south of the Ulangan, only 

Piliya ct sandy ioihd, ^ ie ^ anc *- 13 diimat. Next in frequency and gene¬ 

ral importance is the sandy loam known as piliya or 
jellow mould. It is often very difficult to draw tine line between dumat and 
pdiya; and, in those tracts where piliya is most common, much of what is 
called diimat is little more than piliya which lias been rendered stiffer by the 
action o nater, Not that such regions cannot show much indisputable diimat; 
ut much of tho lighter dumat might be classed as piliya, much of tho stiffer 
piliya as diimat. That iu many cases tho soil recorded as diimat is essentially 
he same as pftiyn is perhaps proved by the fact that in the trans-Jumna tract 
acr % oi u ’ alend I * ultI were on assessment retained as dunmt aud only 
/ as pi iya, Miiile of umvrtterod land but 10,787 acres wore called diimat 
an as many as l/,7a(J piliya. There can bo little doubt that, if uualtorod by 

reZhld oTl 0f T, 10 hl,Rl ° ln . SCJ SS i,r! f ated cWmat would have at least 
of the If l 10 F ° pOTtl0U of is lar ffcst in Paniiliat (23 per cent. 
Itrl w r a>; .^ ,arSCSfc “ the tmns-Juuma country 
, i r } ” maiW b ‘ X,y ° f 1,10 *» -nich less common 

1,no ’ "UMO nalll! J ul^lVeis",r Cl ,' J ni|l '. c,ci1 the territorial altoia- 

tiact tas, auj Xor L bu trans.mu'.^u/rJitu^It'iiU. 0 ^Ue, for lU« eeutmi 
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Bhtlr, or genuine sandy soil, is not often met with anywhere ; and, in the 

. , whole district, only 3 per cent, of the cultivated land 

is classified under that hcadiug. 

The clay soils cover much the same area n$ bhui, that is about 3 per cent ; 

.. but in certain tahslls they are more prevalent, the 

Clayey moulds: chiknot, t L 

propoition rising in Fateh pur-Sikri to 9 and in Pana- 

hat to 10 per cent, Chiknot or fl slippery earth” exists in all parts of the dis- 

, f . triefc, and is perhaps communed in the west of Fateh- 

Mar, und mathi/ar , A 1 

pur-Slkn. Mdr or black cotton-soil is peculiar to 
Pandhat, and mattiydr or clay proper to southern Ivhainigarh. The shallow 
stony soils : Pahhar mid would found on the edges of ravines, and tilled with 
]:ahreL knobs of nodular limestone, is calLed hilcrct north of 

the Jumna, and south of that river pakhar or palchra, The area of tlic allu¬ 
vial loams khddir and kachhdr is important only in Fat eh ab ad and Panfilnifc, 
Low-lying soils: Khddir, where the fertility also of such soils is far greater thau 
hdchhdr , tardi, and khitri. elsewhere. Tardi is the term applied in Khairdg&rh 

to dumat winch lies low (talc, tare). 1 Khitri, along the Ganges face of the 
Agra division called Ichatri, is the thin layer of silt deposited on the sands of 
the river-bed; and is almost confined to the channel of the Utangan, in tah- 
sils Kiraoli and Khairagarh. To Mr. Evans 1 twelve soils Mr, Benson adds a 
thirteenth, retav ; in which the proportion of sand is even greater than in bhtir. 

By the officer last named, and after him by the Imperial Gazetteer, 1ms 
been supplied a rough statement of the quantities in which clay and sand 
combine to form the principal soils. Drimat is described as less argillaceous 
than siliceous ; pftiya as containing *4 of alumina and '<3 of silica; blmr *3 of 
alumina and 7 of silica; chiknot as possessing about a third of sand to two- 
thirds of clay; mattiyar as combining ‘ft of silica with ’4 of alumina and vege¬ 
table matter; and retar ’S of silica with ‘2 of alumina. This analysis cannot 
of course pretend to chemical accuracy. Of lime salts, as for instance the 
carbonate and the phosphate, it makes no mention ; but the carbonate must 
certainly impregnate the soil in the neighbourhood of hankar beds, if nowhere 
else. 

The following table shows the distribution amongst the different tracts 
Distribution o£ the vcirt- of the various soils. Both the table and the remarks 

cm**soils. attached aio from the Settlement Report of Mr. 

Evans:— 

1 It is believed that the word tardi lms no connection, as sometimes Buppohcd, with the 
Persian far, moist, 
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Trans-Jumna tract. 


Chikncfc 

Mar 

M.iUiy&r 
li umat 
T a rat 
Filija 
Jlhur 
KukrCt 

KUadic 


1,34938 


ttriLeti, 

South Rhiirayarlu 

Pan 

dim t. 

Acres. 

Per cent. 

" 

Acres. 

Per cent. 

Acres. 

11,523 

3* 

i,6:o 

3* 

3,069 

... 


7* 

6,669 

29 

<P 

3,015 

... 

, . 

3,73,816 

77' 

42,‘J r /7 

61* 

1 60,313 

4« 

*,001 

%l1 

U1 

3(3,404 

V‘ 

4,704 

679 

23. 

! 52,949 

15 , 78 * 

l* 

1' 

8a? 

7,633 


... 

V 

3,840 

14,458 

III 

120 

11. 

11,624 


“I n the trails-Jii inn ft tract the most noteworthy feature is the largo aioa of 
plliya soil and the small extent of chiknot; and these 

Boll characteristics of the , , . Xj . , i 

difteruot portions of iketiL- peculiarities are much more marked m Itimadpur 
ULCt ’ than in Pirozabad, owing to the gieater area affected 

00 Horth of the Jumna, by the river ravines in the former taksiL South of 
(Aj On the Jpnmn-UtaQ- the Jumna, the main body of this district is remark- 
gau watershed, able for the very large proportion of dumat soil and 

tlie comparative infrequency of the sandy soils. To this general chamctor of 
tlio tract Jhtehabad, however, constitutes an exception, rather resembling 
the trans-Jumna tahsil* in possessing a large area of sandy soils, while it 
approaches Pnn&hat in respect to the extent of its allu-i 
(e) South of the Utangan. v j a n am j g g ou tk 0 f the XJtangan, in Khair&garh, 

we have a soil, 1 mattiydv’ which is peculiar to this portion of the district • tho 
soil termed 'tariii, also, is to be found only in this tahsil, Pandhat differ 
widely from tlio rest of the district in lespect to almost every class of soil. 
In the first place it alone possesses any f mdrj which composes 7 per cent, of 
the cultivated area; next its proportion of dumat is exceedingly small, while 
it has relatively to the rest of the district twice its share of piliya . It 1ms 
nearly twice the average of ' pakhru! soil ; and its alluvial lands are oven inoro 
extensive and more valuable than those of Pafcehabad” Tho most strik¬ 
ing feature of the table is the vast preponderance of tho ordinary dtimat and 
piliya soils. 

But in Agra, as elsewhere in tho more anciently cultivated parts of these 
KoiiflaregnicriUiy class- provinces, the composition of the soil is deemed of 

tthunMUoutbau^i'i.cH less acouunt than its position. Tho cultivator cares 
cuiupuaitiou. less whether his field is sandy or clayey than whether 

it is within easy reach o£ irrigation and manure. And irrigation boing pretty 
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generally diffused by means of wells, it happens that the most highly-valued 
land is that which is most easily manuiecl, that which skirts the village 
homestead. It may no doubt be urged that the homestead lands have natural 
as well as artificial advantages ; that the original colonists built their huts in 
the most productive part of tho village, the only part which was at first found 
worth the cultivation, But, as tillage extended, the natural advantages 
became less apparent than the artificial. What grew to be the distinctive 
feature of the fields around the village-site was that they obtained the most 
liberal share of poudrette. It is now the fashion to divide the lands of any 
parish into three theoretically concentric bolts : the gonda 1 , home or highly 
manured; the mdnjka, middle or move sparingly manured; and the harha, 
hdr, outer or rarely manured. The two inner circles are as a rule provided 
with irrigation; the outer one is watered only when water is cheaply and 
easily obtainable. Of tlio total cultivated area 7*4 per cent, is classed as gonda, 
9‘3 as m&njha, and S33 as barha. The proportion of home lands is smallest 
(3*8 percent.) in Panahat, where perhaps through fear of inundation the 
homesteads of the many parishes which skirt rivers are built amongst tho 
ravines, far from all fields, amid barren broken land. 

Of the whole district 19 per cent., or 3G1 square miles, were by the assess- 
^ t j ment surveyors classed as unculturable. In many 

cases the sterility of tho area thus stigmatized was 
beyond all doubt, Nearly a third of it was occupied by rivers and streams, by 
Toads, by the sites* of villages and towns, by stony hills, or by land kept un¬ 
tilled for public purposes* 2 Nor can there be much question that the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds were actually barren. This remainder was with somewhat 
refining accuracy divided into land ban’en by nature of the soil, such as brackish 
(eJsar) plains; and land barren by accident of position, that is the ravines. 
Under the former heading were included over G7|, under the latter nearly 
185£ square miles. Tho subject of brackish plains, and of the reh salts which 
effloresce on then* surface, has a whole official literature to itself; but has been 
sufficiently discussed elsewhere in this volume. 3 The injury inflicted on cul¬ 
tivation by the appearance of such salts is more familiar to the American than 
to the untravolled Englishman. Around the Mormon city of Utah, beside tho 
Great Salt Lake, usar soils are common. Canals are not yet in Agra accused 
of propagating the evil. It was once the fashion in other districts to find them. 

1 This word and its equivalent gauhdn arc usually derived from Hindi gdnw or guunda> a vil¬ 
lage. But down-eountiy, wliQrc it appears as goend or goenr, it lifts jiGrlmpa sonic connection, 
with Forbes’ gmind^ near, 2 J2*g. campiog grounds or banks of canals. 3 jS upra, 

pp. 11-13. 
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guilty on tliis charge. Salt lakes, it 'was argued, axe produced by the conti¬ 
nuous evaporation of river-water in a ventlcs^ basin; and tbe diffusion of >sucli 
water over snn-scoicbed plains might perhaps account fertile noxious accu¬ 
mulations of salt which had sterilized the land in the neighbourhood of certain 
canals. But Mr. Buck's researches (1871) have tended to acquit canals of 
spreading rch over any soil in which it does not already exist. Tlie principal 
brackish plains of this district will be found in the Mrozabad and the north¬ 
east of tbe Iliuiadpm tali slid. 

As pastures the salt-infected lands have their value; and the same has been 

already saul of tlio ravines But outside theso barren 
Ta9turcs. , 

areas the only large grazing-ground is that called the 
Chilian, which occupies about 700 acres south of the Noni hill in Klmirfigarh. 
Landlords do not as anile exact any fee for pasturage, but they sometimes 
reserve small patches of grass fur the use of tlioii own cattle. The only exton- 
sive plots rented out for grazing purposes arc tlio Government camping-grounds. 

These campiiiy-gioimds me often graced by sombre groves of mango trees. 

TV’ooaiands. But 3,1 8 WTC * a,Hi 111 frees generally, Agra is ns above 

mentioned exceptionally poor. Near the capital road¬ 
ie avenues and occasional plantations supply tlio joint cliarm of verdure and 
pl,adc. In the Itans-Jumm tahsils may be seen a few fine clumps of timber. 
Small patches of babul (Acacia Arabica) and dlsak (Butca, frondosa) occur 
in the same tract ■. at Ibndumpur of Itimodpur ; near Pika and Kavkauli m 
Ibe south, and neat Kotila castle iu tbe north of Firozabad. At Tanaura in 
tftbsU Agra amongst the Chambal ravines of Fandhat and about tbe hills of 
Khairagarli may bo sighted similar stretches of acvubwood. But as a wile 
wood is scarce. Tito general surface of the level country, which occupies 
abou t two-thirds of the total area, is co mparativel y hare. Nor is the remain¬ 
ing lhire], which consists of raviny land, extensively wooded. Of tlio total 
area, only four acres in every thousand are occupied by plantations. But in 
the Dufib portion of the district—the portion across tlie Jumna— the propor¬ 
tion rises to six in the thousand. 1 ^ 

The greater woodinoss of the tmns.Jumna tract is probably due to custom. 
Wntcr-lcYol. Ifc Is here, that is, more customary to plant and pre- 

rt . , tI , . Relve trees than elsewhere. The dilFcrenco botweon 

lus and other tracts m chmate, soil, and population arc too slight to aecoun 

tor »«, So is tlie rlifficronco iu moisture. Tho ilorth of w,t™ 

,T,firlT ““ b " lk “ f 20 to 50 foot; io'tlo 

lull o! tauMpor, SO to SO j rtuj i» tho J» mM l„„l al , ds ol 
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Rivers: fcho Jumna. 


10 to 20 feet. The figures for other tahslls arc timber—Agra, 20 to GO, but 
in Jumna lowlands, 10 to 20 ; Futuluibiul, 30 to SO, but in Jimuia lowlands a& 
before ; Kiruoii, 10 to 50 , Khamigiuli, north of TJtaugau, 20 to GO; the same 
south of titangan, 10 to 30 ; and P.mdhat, 00 to 100, but 10 to 30 in basins of 
Utangan, Jumna, and Chambal. On the whole, the water-level is deepest in 
Panaimt and certain isolated portions of iLimfulpur and Pa toll a bad ; nearest 
in the Jumna lowlands, the west of Kinioli, and the bulk of south Kliaira- 
gavh. 

The one great drainage-line is that of the Jumna, into which or whose 
tiibutn.ri.es all the running water of the district finds 
its way. Bust touching the frontier on the north of 
Kiriioli, this river proceeds to divide that fcahsil and talisil Agra from Mathura. 
It next enters and traverses the district, severing Itimadpur and FiTozabatl 
from the Agra and Fateh a bad talisiis- Issuing at last, once more to form the 
boundary, it divides Pamihat from Mainpuri and Etiiwa, and passes into the 
latter district. Its general direction is from west-north-west to east-south¬ 
east. How tortuous its course is shown by the fact tliat its length along or 
through the distiict is, windings considered, about 145 miles; blit as the crow 
flies, about Half only of that distance. Tho breadth of the rivor varies from 
500 feet to a quarter of a mile. Its velocity has boon estimated at two miles 
an hour in oidinary seasons; but when swollen by lains it has been known to 
attain a speed of seven and a half miles, Its navigation will be mentioned 
under a separate heading. The only large town built beside it is tho city of 
Agra; but on tho right bank are situated, like Agia, the marts of Bat osar and 


Kaclmura. 

r* The bed cd the Jumna,” writes Mr, A. C. Carllcylc,* 11 is, properly speaking, kankari} tlmfc 
is, it is composed of the detrition of nodule limestone or rather nodule ealeifcrous clay, contain¬ 
ing an immense (sic) amount of sodium salts in various combinations, such na hydra-sulphates 
and muriates, 5 and also alarmrm. To the presence of these salts is duo tire bracUsbnoss of tlio 
well-water at Agra. In so/wo places Ihc kankar berl bas been overlaid with tine siw d held m 
suspension, brought down and deposited by ibe imr itself. The beds of BCcoudmy red Hand- 
etone, over which it is believed the Jumna flows near MatliurA, here lie at a gTeat depth, as the 
strata dip clown from Ffttehpur-Sikri. Tho sand of the Jumna in generally very fine, containing 
a great deal of mica mixed with calcifcrou* mutter in lino powder. 

The nature of tho banks, and of the ravines which fringe them, has received 
sufficient notice above. The stream lias a tendency to edge north-eastwards, 
transferring more and more land from adjacent districts to Agra. In the nine 

> Of tho AichiColoRicfil Survey. 2 The nmrktenf 'Oilinni is an at clinic term lot tho 

chloihto, i.e„ common Uvhle salt, liy the hyilio-sulplMte Mr, Ctullcyle probably mesial he 
sulpha ia. 
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years ending 1370-71 no less than 11,(566 acres were thus fuMecl by alluvion • 
hut the district had then a longer Jumna shore than it has nowJ Though 
edging, however, north-eastwards, the stream has as yet made little impression 
on^tbe' coast of talisfl Firozabad. In settling riparian disputes, when tl.o 
cluing* s effected by the river have not been very considerable, the deep-stream 
(illutr dhnrni) is fixed as the bonndaiy. Not that the deep-stream is veiy 
deep. Even in the rains, when tho river overflows the flat strips of land 
which skirt it anti extends to the foot of its cliffs, its depth seldom exceeds 10 
feet. The average depth dining the monsoon, at Agra, is about S feet ; during 
the dry weather about 2 ; but during exceptional floods, such as that of 1871, 
the water has reached a height of nearly 19 feet. In the dry season, as may 
he gathered from the preceding sentence, the bed is fordable at many points. 

The Junmo is crossed by a pontoon and a railway-bridge at Agra; and by 
ferries at the following placesGiioghat, Mangroh-guzar, and Akbara in 
tahsil Kiriioli; Swnmi-glmt, Biilnpur, Tnjganj, Tanaura-Nurpur, Barauli-guzar, 
and Bisarna in tabs'll Agra; Madanpur and Poiya in tabs'll ItimAdpur; Garhi- 
Uncha (Basai), in tahf.il Fatehabad; Sliankarpur in tahsil Firozabad ; Eajaura 
Bnlhti, Batessir-Haraiya, Ntiringi-Biih, BarAMgh-Kachpura, Bikrampur, Cliaii- 
ranga-Behar, Parua, Naugaon or Kachpura Kalanri, Pipauta, Kucliaura, micl 
Kliilauii in talisfl Panahat. During the coutinuanae of tho Batesar fair, that 
is for about a month, a bridge-of-boats is substituted for tho ferry at Ntiringi- 
B£h. 


In Agra the Jumna has but two affluents—the Jharna and the Utangan. 

T( . .. . , ,, ,, The former, elsewhere known ns Karwan and Karon, is. 

hardly so large a stream as might havo been expected 
from the long area which it drains in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Malhurfi, and this 
district. Fringed by lavines, it flows southwards through western Itimndpur to 
join the great river on the left bank at Shiihddm. The other tributary, tho Utan- 

anil the Utaiigan. gflDj is a far more ira P ortant stream. Rising near' 

Jaipur, some 201) miles away, and passing through tho 
adjacent.state of Bliartpur, it first reaches the border near Saroli, about 8 miles 
south-west of Fatehpur-SLkri. For tho first 14 miles of its course past and 
through this district it coincides roughly, but not exactly, with the boundary 
between Blimatpur and KMoli. It next crosses Khamtgarh, forming an occa¬ 
sional fiontier between that tahsil and Dliolpur. But during its longest digres¬ 
sion into the latter its direction, which has hitherto been towards the east- 


* It will be remembered tb.it on the dhmmbermeut of 
siiittuau were tmiibXarud to Mnthma, 


tnh&il 


Itarnli, a large number ot 
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south-east, becomes east-north-easterly. It severs Dholpur from Fatehabad, 
unci, after re-entering the district near Nabolna of that talisil, divides Fateh¬ 
abad from Panahat, It at length, after a run of 93 miles along or across Agra, 
joins the Jumna on the right bank, some 10 miles east of Fateliabad town. 
The Utangan is sometimes called the Ban or Bftnganga, that is the Arrow or 
Arrow-Gauges. It derives, this name from the legend that during the wander¬ 
ings of the five Pfintlavn biothers, when Yuddhishthira was sore athirst, his 
brother Arjuna drove an arrow into the ground, and that from the puncture 
sprung the fountain which is the source of this river. 1 But the Utangan has 
also other titles. 

From ail affluent which it receives shortly befoie entering this district, it 
takes that of QambMr or the Deep* and from the difficulty with which its 
flood-stream is crossed, that of GhorA-pachhAr, the OveHlirower of Horses, 
Writing in 1853, Colonel Cautley remarks that the character of the Utangan, 
where it enters this district, is essentially that of a mountain torrent. Its 
bed, here 800 feet wide, is of sand mixed with shingle; and its depth below 
the surface of the country not more than four feet. “ The channel/' says Mr. 
Evans, “ drains a large area of country, and consequently carries off a large 
body of water during the rains, though at other times it is nearly diy. Where 
it passes by Fatehpur-Sikii and IChairAgarh, it is wide and shallow, its banks 
low and (of) sandy soil, its course shifting slightly from year to year. Along 
the border of Panahat it runs between more lofty banks of stiffor soil cut up 
fey numerous ravines, some of which penetrate deeply into the adjoining lands/* 
There is a ferry at Arnota of Pandhat, where tho river is crossed by the 
Fateliabad and fifth road. 


Unlike that Jumna into which it flows, the Utangan lias in Agra and in 
Affluents of the utaugftu: proportion to its length a fair number of tributaries, 
tlic KawAr or GocJa, First to join it is tho Kawdr or Goela, which, rising 

in the state of FivAoli and traversing Dholpur, flows north-east watds with a 
wide northern sweep through KliairAgarh. Passing Jagner and the Sarendh 
hills, and reinforced by a small southern affluent called the Jhanjhan, it at 
length meets its end on the right bank of the Utangan> On the same hank 
and on tho southern frontier of the same tahsil the Utangan afterwards 
absorbs a Dholpur stream named the PArvati, A third 
the Faivaii, feeder is the KhAri Nadi or Brackish River, which 


mid the Kliftri, 


enters tahsil KirAoli from Bbartpur; and flowing cast* 


1 Ear some account, of the rftmlfivna* see Gazetteer, II., G3-69. It may be noted that the 
Ncp&l arul ilnbti linngimgn. isaaul to take itanamo from the tact thnt for great part of ita 
course it flows flU'aiglit as au arrow. 
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wards witli a great nr>i tliorn bond through labels Kimcdi and Agra, forma for 
a slifirt distance ihe boundary between tlio latter mid talisil Iihamigarli. It 
at lengtli turns h mi tk east ward*, divides K hair agar h from Fateh abad, and run¬ 
ning between raviuy banks reaches the left shore of the TJtungan on the joint 
frontier of those two talisfld and Dholpur The Ivlniri is swollen m times of 
oxtraordinaiy rainfall by high and sudden “ spates but its bed is too far 
below the level of the aui round mg country for such floods to cause much damage. 
Mr. Carlloylo thinks that about halfway between Usra and I rad at n agar tlis 
stream crosses in a slanting direction u the conchiferous bod of somo older 
river: a hard bed of shells and bones, conglomerated by lime/ 1 During sum¬ 
mer the Khari shrinks to a meio thread ; but in the rains, when its current is 
deep and strong, running 4 miles an hour, it is crossod by public ferries at 
AkoJa and I rad a tn agar. 

The affluents already named of the Jumna join that river within the dis- 


Other tributaries of the tnCt . J 1>Ut ° tllelS P ftSa tllr 0 «S h Agra to join it in Other 
JJnmim guht H in nth«r dn- districts. Of such the most important is the Cliambal, 

Charmnl, or ShiiWd, already described at somo 1 ength 
The Cham bat. in tlic Eti'uva notice. 1 On quitting Dholpur it becomes 

the boundary between talisil Pauahat and the Gwaliiir dominions, passing on to 
join the Jumna in Etfiiva. Its direction is at first nearly parallel to that of the 
Jumna; but the distance between the two rivers afterwards diminishes to 
about G miles. Swollen iu Ilia rainy season by many a torrent from the south¬ 
ern hills, the Chambal is then a broad and turbulent stream, often flooding its 
marginal lowlands, and often rolling down a greater volume of water than the 
Jumna itself. But in dry weather it becomes a mere brook, winding through 
a sandy bed which fills but a small space in a wide expanso of alluvial plain. 
For between the steep raviuy cliffs of the basin and the bed itself intervenes 
in places a good flat mile of rich black cotton soil (mar). 

Through the sand of that bed sometimes crops up tho underlying rock. 

" The Cll “" ba1 ’” s ^' 3 Mr> CarHeylc, « passes through limeslono rock, trap, and 
quartz, flhe trap generally overlies the limestone, having overflowed it at 
some period,” In the fine bluish clearness of its water the stream presents 
ft marked contrast to the tawny Jnnma. Its velocity varies according to sea¬ 
son from , to G nulos an hour. On what is rather a rain-torrent than a 
perennial river, navigation is always of course impossible. In tho rains when 

ge 5, f0rdftWe - U » «™«k 1 by ferries at the following 
pics, all m talisil Panuhat :-Reha near Barenda, the RajghAt of Pamilmt, 

a Gazeltccr, IV,, 200-33. 



Utsana-Kcori, Bastini-Jeora, ICunwar-khcra, Bamroli-Keujra, Fura-BhagwAn, 
Gosli, Mahun-Nandgaou, Hatfoinfc, carnl Kiirath. 

Two other feeders of the Jumna traverse the north-eastern comer of tlio 

„ district and of tahsil lriruzabad. These are the Sen- 
The Scngnr and tlic Susa. . . ., . , , 

gar, rising m Aligarh and teaching the Jumna in 

Cawnpore; ami the Sirsa, which, fiisfc assuming the appearance of a water- 
■course in this or the Eta district, joins the Son gar in Etawa. Almost patnl- 
lel, the two streams run south-cos fcwauls, the former with a course of 7 miles, 
ilie latter with one of 12. The Sirsa is sometimes considered nil offshoot of 
the Sengard Its bed, where it approaches the Sengar, is certainly not well¬ 
'd c fine cl ; and it is quite possible that it may in tunes of flood receive some of 
the latter's water. In the droughty season it is quite dry. 

Of all the Agra streams, indeed, the Jumna and Cbambal alone are con¬ 
stant. Even the Cbainbal is not ordinarily called dcwyci, a great river, The 
others are one and all torrents, swollen in the rains, but in summer mere 
lines of pools. The velocity and depth of such streams varies much according 
to the heaviness of the rainfall. During the monsoon it is rarely safe to cross 
them on foot, if the water be more than waist deep ; and those who have occa¬ 
sion to cross do so on rafts supported by closed earthen pots (ghecray Of alt 
these smaller drainage channels it may be said that in the upper parts of 
their courses their banks are low and shelving; but that as they approach 
their union with the greater rivers, those banks become moro abrupt, while 
the beds cut deeper below the surface of the unrounding country. AVo have 
already seen that of this change the Utangim is a notable example, Within 
tho beds of such rain-ton ents sandbanks arc constautly thrown up, and again 
erased, as the eddying deep-stream alters its channel. 

None of the rivers, large or small, is of much use for irrigation. The few 
patches of spade-cultivated Idiitri land in the beds of Jumna and Cbambal 
are watered with pitchers filled and carried from the streamy themselves. 
But the lowness of those beds prevents the extension of similar advantages to 
fields above the banks. The Taj grounds and other gardens at Agra are irri¬ 
gated from large wells which according to Mr. Benson derive their water 
directly from the Jumna, The rapidly drying beds of the Khari, Utangan, 
Jharna, and Sengar are in winter sown with spring crops, And from the pools 
of the stream last named the adjoining lands obtain in years of drought an 
occasional watering. 

i It thus appears hi Mr, Benson’s notes nnil in Captain Wrong!) Eon’s surrey map. Mr. 
Evans is, however, clear in describing it ns a sermrntc stream. ? llgnco tho word some¬ 

times nsecl for M raft/ 1 —gharmu or pot-shu>. 
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But the only funning water regularly used in irrigation is that of fcho canal* 
Through the north-eastern corner of Firozabad flow 

Canfl,3 ‘ some d is tributaries of the Etdwa branch, Ganges canal. 

Entering from llathurd and running in a line generally parallel to that of tho 
Jumna, the Agfa canal traverses Kirdoli, Agra, and Fateh abad, to end, at 
Bihsiri of the tahsil last named, in a gully which joins the neighbouring Utan- 

The rn™ branch of tho g™ river. A g ea6ral aud hisfcorical description of the 
Gauge* const. Ganges canal was given in the Intiodnction to Vol. 

IL of this series. 1 The Efcawa branch was opened in 1863; and its distribu¬ 
taries, the Pilkathra and the Tjkntbar Alin or, have in this district a total 
length of 4J miles, 3 The area which they watei Varies much from year to 
year, but had increased from 86 acres in 1863 to 1,985 in 1879-80. 

The Agra canal, sometimes called the Dolili and Agra, has its head-works 
at Oklila on the Jumna, about C miles below Delhi. 

Tho Agra canal. After traversing parts of the Dehli and Gurgaon dis¬ 

tricts, it quits tho Panjab for the Mathurd district of these provinces. Its 
total length, from Okhla to Bihari, is 140 miles. It commands an area of some 
750,000 acres, whereof a third is likely to bo irrigated yearly, Its not income 
will probably show a return of 8 per cent, on its initial cost (about £710,000), 
Opened in 1874, it became available for irrigation about the end of the follow¬ 


ing year. 

In Agra tlia main channel baa a longfch of 53 miles, while tho offshoots 
measure 121 miles more. 8 These offshoots are, on tho right or south-western 
bank, the Kirdoli or Fatehpuu-Sikri, the Agra, and the Fatohabad or Irddat-* 
nagar distributaries. The first two quit the canal in Mathura, traversing tho 
Kirdoli and parts of the Agra tahsil; while, beginning in tho villa go (Banildicra), 
where the second rejoins the main channel, the last wators parts of the 
Agra and Fatehabad tahsils. The Kirdoli distributary ends in a creek which 
feeds the Kluiri; the Fatehabnd in one which feeds the IJtangan. From tho 
left or north-eastern bank of the canal, in Mathura, run the KiLlidm escape 
and tho Agin navigation channel ( kishti-ndla ), The formei discharges iuto a 
ravine of the Jumna, in talisiL Kirdoli; the latter traverses tahsils Kiruoli and 
Agra, to end near Agra in the Jumna itself. 

The current of tho canal is slight. Its breadth, about 20 feet in the upper 
part of its course through the district, fines by degrees down to 10 foot in 
the lower. Except in summer, when the water is usually little moro than 

l Pp. 13-32. 1 Pilkftthrn, 3} miles j Tikathar Minor, lft. a The details of tliis 

total are j Distributaries, 99 5 Agra Navigation Cbauoel, 17 j and KitJmm Escape, 6 , 
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deep, its fathom is some lO or 12 feet. Bridges tire provided not otily for tho 
principal roads, hut at many other points where crossings seem required. 
The navigation-channel is from 20 to 30 feet broad and from G to 12 feet 
deep. Tho breadth of the distributaries varies from 9 to 10 feet and their 
depth from 3 to 8. The area watered amounted in 1876-80 to 24,073 acres. 
But details for eadh tahsil, and for the Ganges canal as well as thia, will be 


found in the following table :— 


Camtlk 

Tahsil. 

Average of land irrigated fir 

Total iirlgn- 
tion of year 
in acres. 

"Number of 
villages 
watered. 

Autumn 

harvest. 

Spring 

harvest 

t>Af}OES ... 

Firozabad 


702 

l.nij 

1,085 

8 

Agra ... ... 

Rirfmli 


2,431 

5,47 5 

7.906 

113 


ITatelmlmd 


I V 9G7 

6,<190 

i 7,Goa 

11‘2 

)> 

Agra 

... 

i ,0i r> 

0,Ct5 

8,661 

84 


Total 

... 

7,04G 

10.012 

26,058 

317 


The nature and aVca of the various crops watered by flow or lift for both 


harvests and from both canals may be thus shown ;— 


DUBCKirTrON OF OTt0l*9. 

Acreage 
trutej eti by 

Dcflcriptioii or crops. 

Acreage 
vwUnd by 

Ganges 

canal. 1 

Agrn 

caiul 

Ganges 

eininl. 

Aera 

cannl. 


Garden nilJ orchard 

on 

79G 

fGinm 

•#» 

1,041 


Melons 

... 

131 

j, 1 I’cm 

Ml 

5 


Sugurcuno ... ... 

35 

1,330 

% 1 Arhtr 

IH 

2 





3 ) Munp 

, 4 , 

1 


f Wheat 

507 

4,5»; 9 

| Guu'dr 

!■! 

4 


Rarloy 

272 

5,IG3 

L Miscellaneous 

•n 

... 


vtisod wheat and barley.,. 

£95 

sa 





Itice ... 

2 

... 

2 rO 



re 

Maize , rl 

1C 

4 2d 

c % \Ch*TT\ ( iottr lnillel) ,. 

.1* 

IS 


Jour millet ..i 

15 

105 

} 



w 

Id 

lidjra do, Mt 

8 

G2 




Cj 

Cht'na do. , , 

10 

107 

►!< « f Cotton 

153 

1,554 


Man dan do. 

3 

10 

* * [ Fin* 

3 

OS 


Knuf/vi do. 

... 

02 

Drn ...Indigo 

1 525 

1 3,814 


MiHCCiluiieoiiS 

5 

111 

Dun a ...Tnbacco ... 

... 

1 * 





Water n nts ... 

fM 

... 


Mixed barley and pulses.,. 

123 

0,489 

Crops watered once, but in- 







etufllciontly »*» 

ft» 

55 





Miscellaneous ... 

Hi 

1 170 





Total j 

3,985 

\ 

24,o73 


1 MoRt of the ciop areas which tho frtigahon Ilvvenue Import of 1870-80 returned ns watered 
bv the Ganges Canal in this district were obviously wrong. But, on attention beiug called lo 
the fact by the compilei, they were amended ns here shown. 


55 
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As tlio accounts of the Aligarh ami Agra Irrigation Divisions are not, kept 
by district, it is impossible to exhibit for Agra alonu the canal receipts and 
expenditure. But the watcr-iato for irrigation is realized by the Collector, 
ami (his can be separately shown, It in 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 34,272 on 
the Ganges and Rs. 8Gj530 on the Agra canal. Of the former sum Rs 550, 
and of the latter Rs. 5,130, were paid by owners ; the remainder of both by 
occupiers. Besides tho water-rate, a sum of Rs. 43,624 is yearly credited to 
the canals on account of the enhancement which, owing to their irrigation, 
was found possible at the revision of tho land-assessment. 

So much for the canals of the present. Those of tho past may bo defined 

Abandoned canah hi tab- attempts to utilize and regulate, by cuts through 
fills Kirdoli and Kiimrdgnrh. | a ] 19 y g XCiiftoli and Khiiirdgavh, the irregular floods 

of the Utangan and Kliari rivers, Tho history of such irrigation chan¬ 
nels was usually as short as their courses. But, as an illustration of the 
danger of playing with the water of hill torrents, that history may prove 
instructive, 

“In 1848-49,” write* Mr, Benson, <( tlie collector, Mr. C. C. Jackson, dug a short canal in tho 
smith-west corner of tahsil Klidolf. It extended nortli-hortli-ensUvards from Sruoli on tho 
Utangaii to Jnjaalion tlio Kltoii, n distance of 3 mile'?. At the same timo the Bddsliahi Bftlld 
or Imperial Dam ncro w tho valley of the Ivhurl at Fatehpur-Sikri was repaired, Its sluices 
being Improved 1 The first cftccfc of this measure was that tho If tan grin almost if not wholly- 
deserted it'i old bed and cut a now channel along ihc course of the canal. The dam was hreacli- 
ed at its uorth-wpst extremity, and lloorls which stagnated injuriously collected north and 
south of Ffttchpur-Sikri. Next year (1850) the main afcicain, which joined the Klimi, was 
quilted by more than one offshoot* Tiic Khrtri itself was much swollen and broached tho 
Agfa toafl. In consequence of the malaria produced hy mimfiariona, Lhc tatmil ofitcea, hitherto 
nt Fatelipur-Sj'krj, wore removed to Jyjjtf oji, 

III 1851-52, to relieve the excessive floods, was constructed the drainage canal or cscupo 
Cut which bore the name-of Ita promoter, Mr, Collector Gubinas Starting jimt south of Fa toll- 
jior-Sikri and flowing Bondi-east wards to Demahfcn, it at length turned Oast and discharged 
into a small feeder of the Khfcri. Us total length was about 8 miles. 


" Itt ]B52 af,oL!l01 ' escipfl-eul, about 2 miles long, wag dug from Sanauthl, north-west of fclio 
Bamlmuli range, to the KWri. Its object wna to drain off the Hoods whloh, in villages neigh¬ 
bouring Sanauthi, had been caused by the bursting of the Bhnrtpur dams. These Bhaifcpur 
embankments extended for a length of about mile miles on our western frontier, and bold up 
a vast body o£ water derived by canals from the UUngan, 

-Tho «m.ive volume of water turned mto the course of the Khari corUimic] to eanuo 
exienKivedamage to the Agra and Sikri road. In 1853, ihcicforo, was begun, from Iho north- 
west tideol the Singirpur br.dge over that river, a curt which uns intended to carry off tho 
“J .T7,. UP \? tf, ° road uuibankment. Running foi some distance alongside the toad 

l a.lab o f? ’^ 'T* t ' , " lh " r,n ' a t0 ' V " rfls D ‘ l0li - W,,CI '° “ le w "‘« «rald ho made 

™ ® purp,,sw o{ lr, ttniion. The length of this cftnnl was to bo about seven miles. 

1 ■ l/ ' erri r, ' 9 “ rii,,, n lht Ir >Wlm of the Agra ((’strict/ r0 in the {/fmipan mer, R6rki, 1833. 
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*In 1851, after full reports submitted by the tahsulddr Mr. N. Farsick, tlie collcotor 
Mt. Gubbins, Lieutenant-Colonel l\ P. fkmtlcy, mid Captain Baird Smithy JVE., the local 
Government sanctioned 1 projects for the following works — 

“(1) Repairing the dam known as Knnlni Del) at Pntohpur-Sfkn 

** (2) Opening two lines of irrigation, one north and one south of the dam, to be called 
respectively the Far all and the Bharkol ennuis. '1 ]io former was designed to ran north-east- 
wfudainfco pciigaim Farnli,* and thence south-eastwards through tahbils Agra and Fatehubad, 
falling into an old bed of the LJiangan. The Bharkol canal was to iluw smith-cast wards and to 
discharge into the same small tributmy of the Klian as leedved the water of the Gubblns’ 
canape cut, 

“ (3) The construction nt BJminsa Moii of an escape weir, with sluices, in the middle of 
the dam. 

“ (4) The completion of the Dauli canal, 

“ During the rains of this year the floods from the Utangan were far milder than usual. 
Before reuniting Saroli a laigc part of the liver hnd been diverted southwards by a cut in tlio 
Uhartpiu 1 teiritory, ami tho Saroli channel hid Billed up cunudenibly. The only freshet on 
the Khfiri was caused mainly by the bursting of the Bbartpur embankments and by the 
consequent inundation of the villages north-west of the Baud roll range, the floods draining off 
into tnc river. By the close of i$53 work lmd been commenced on tho first and third of tbo 
above projects and also on the Bharkid canal, a part of the second. 

11 The Fundi canal project scorns to luiio been never realized , but the Bharkol canal was 
completed. Leaving the gioat embankment near its south-eastern extremity it first ran east; 
next, turning further southwards, it ciossed tho Agra rnud near Aland a vi Gur; and, after pass¬ 
ing sererul other villages, joined near Naraul the aforesaid Bnmll feeder of the Kbfiri* Tho 
length of tills canal was about eleven miles But shoitly before 1863 was constructed a branch 
which ran almost parallel to the north bank of the main canal, and whose length from dSurpur 
to its mouth was eight miles The aion watered in 1862-63 by all these Kiv&oli canals was 
4,450 acres. The income derived from their water-rate was Ra 1,D55. J 

“ But besides these cuiiel h in Kirdoli there Lnd boon opened another which from KirAoli 
enteicd Khnlrdgni b This was tlio Mundl Mirzn Khon or TChairfignrh caiml, which, starting from 
the Mandl Mirzn Klinn gap in the Sikri lftngc and traversing several villages of Kirdoli, entered. 
Khnirdgnrh near Gliaurh mul continued its course to Saiyfin. The total length of this canal 
was about 20 miles. It in 18G2-G3 V watered 3,570 nmes, and yielded to Government n return of 
Rs. 1,607. But it was also the custom to open sometimes the sluices nt the crtnul bead, and to 
thereby let loose over the villages towards Undhora a sheet of water whereof part would bo 
carried off by tho Gnbbins' escape cut. The area thus benefited (though the benefit was doubt¬ 
ful) measured in the same years 4,883 acres, yielding a water-rnte of Rs 2,145 The JChairagfirh 
canal water is accused of having deposited a slight quantity 6 treh salts. The canals whoso area 
oE irrigation 1ms been hero shown were in I802-G3 the only ones working with any pretence to 
success. The Singutpur-Daoll channel bad proved a failure. 

<f A uolfccablc point at this period in the history of these canals was tho way in which tho 
Utungan supplied them with water. Tho river lmd wholly deserted its old bed. Entering ttih- 
sil Kirdoli oil tlie west a! Dniidpur it now flowed north-west of the nundmnli range, through 
Pamra, to Muhamnmdpur anil Puli. Hero the water collected in a large lake, and overflowing 
the lands of the surrounding villages found its way by Mi. Paraick’s SanaiuM cut and another 
artificial channel into the dam nt Sikri, 

1 No. 2030, dnfed 7th July, 1853. 9 Suprn t p, 3 Report bj Mr. C, A. Elliott, 

then Joint Magistrate of Agra, dated 18th February, 18G3. 
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** Tlite new rlcptirtnre'wns ^ne Lo Uie fnrfc that about 1855-50 I he Bhfttlptjr Government! 
intent t*n inrre^mp the \olnme of wtvtct in their rc^mnN west of our teirkoiy, rondo 10 or 
11 nuh'S west of SnnTi n cut connecting Lho Uranfiftii with those works The whole river 
lurrnJ Tinrtlk e,iHtvFards, making fm itself a wilo shallow bed and flooding the country with 
cjtTid. The rr-ultsfn the Af»ra villages north-west of the Hand mull range weio groat damage 
t n cnltivfttlnn and no slight injury to health Voty similar whs lho miscluef caused hy open¬ 
ing the Mnirc* of the Hhartpur dams in places whec the gionml win already finflleiontly 
saf united. Hut the liumdatinns llms nnri’g wne drained ole hy n small stream wlurto 
Vrntir* ilftimitrly rotielied the left hank of tho Kflau, a few tnik»« below the Silcti (Iron, 

11 The hn.iP-uij? frp<jnr*ney of ihn&r* flood 55 * nrc.l tho wnwnnly of chavgihg water-vatea for 
ninth tthfch perhaps ranged nmro harm than goolj led m 1 SO 4 tn the lolal abandon in on I. of 
the irrigation system just described The sluices of the Sikn clanl were left open. In 1807 
Mr Commissioi.er Dnmirnonl suggested that they should once more he clo^td with a view to 
Irrigation j hut after renewed discussion the project wai finally condomneil It was leporfed 
In the following 3 car tliat the permanent opening of the sluices hail caused a nuuke I improve¬ 
ment in the general health. But the evil effects of the system by wlujh the Bli/utpiu 1 dams 
were replenished amtinuej. In 186(1-67 and in the two Agra villages of S/iiura ami IXuirtpm; 
lho Bilt deposited by the floods of the Utangan neccsaUated a fcmmlmi ol land-tax ; mid it wn* 
at length proposed to biitijr Hie waters of that mcr buck into tkcli old channel. Operations 
lor tUflt purpose were during I860 begun in Hhnrtpur floods which carried away tho 
embankments sncmerl at flrat to threaten the scheme with failnro An ultimate succeai is per- 
hnpa proved by the tact that of laic year* the Utangan ]m flowed nminly in its old bed 
past Saroli. 13iit in limeg of flood it still seems to throw out an offshoot which, passing 
through Snmru ond Ditkipur, connects it with the Khfin» ,> 


lagoons and fen lands are fare. Most of the few depressions in the surface 

Eagsons ard mrnbytracts. of t,i0 district arc wcl1 dmined ty tho c >'eeltB OV streams 
which feed the larger rivers. The most important 
maTshy tract is tho Habra, Dollar, or Western Hollow, already mentioned in 
([escribing the Jumna-Utangau watershed. As noted in that description, the 
ileprcssion ia often so wide ami shallow as to attract notice only by its rich 
green lining of winter crops. Originating at Oobardlian of Mathura‘it enters 
Agra noaT bandhan of tnlisil Kir&oli, and flowing south-eastwards paslAchh- 
nera and Kaibha, Midhakiir, and Diioli, runs parallel to the Khan across 
tahsils Agra and Futehabad. Narrowing at length into a ravine-fringed 
VtatecouBO, it joins the Utangao Pear Nabohra of the subdivision last named. 

Of agoons the largest is that in Pali, Muliammadpur, and Klieia villages 
on t c artpm oundary of tabsil ICiiAoli At most seasons n small inedlev 
of w<ater and marsh, surrounded by w.de edges of sun-dried and fissured chw, 
it econics urmg the rains a lake covering an expanse of about 1,000 bMias. 
Its surplus waters ultimately reach the Khari; and some S1X miles oast 0 °f it 
between he Bandumh and Fatolipur-Sihri ranges, lies the low valley subjoc 
to inundations from that river. South-eastwards from the fcilj raL 
»a,l, imralM to U,. Qrtta. Mrapc out l, Wy ^ M11S 
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swampy hollow which may be said to begin at Mai-Bava and end in the Utaii- 
gan at Dilwar, 

In northern Khaiifigarli, again, there drains down towards the Utangan 
an extensive stretch of low country, dotted with several large lagoons. Such 
is that enclosed by JBkakar, Son, and other villages, which in the raius covers 
an area of some 600 bigbas; 1 such the Pahan-Bara or Budhauli jJdl, which at 
the same season measures perhaps 100 bigbas; and such the BanvAr poiul, of 
about the same size as the last, In south Khairugarh, between Salpahdri and 
Jagner, oxtonds, a bolt of low clayey soil which during the rainy months becomes 
impassable, This is called the Chliabar. Being devoid of habitations, it is. 
used as an artillery practice range. A similar marshy depression, which, like 
the basins of rivers is called kluklir , rims south-eastwards through tahsil Panft- 
hat, from Rajpura village to the Chambal. At Kolaja, in the north of tahsil 
Fatehabad, lies a lagoon which drains into the Jumna and is perhaps an old 
bed of that river. 

The trans- Jumna or Duab tract has no important sheets of water. I timid- 
pur can, however, boast its Motiya jhil y on the 6th mile of the Tundlaand Eta 
road ; while in the same tahsil, about Nagla Dal and Himmatpur, extends a. 
marshy tract whoso drainage is towards the Susa- The low plains around 
N&rkhi and Kofcila, in Firozabad, are during the monsoon flooded by the joint 
action of that river and the Saugar. North of the Scngar, again, near ICdyatha, 
Eathauli, and other places, occur occasional inundations. And just north of 
Firozabacl town, between Tappa Khurd and Bhildianpur, lies a swampy tract 
whose moisture finds its way southwards to the Jumna, 

In dealing with navigation we must turn to longer masses of water than 
^ ^ can be found amongst the petty lagoons of the district. 

Boats of 100 maunds, or between and 4 tons, are 
the smallest oidiuarily used for merchandise; and to float such vessels is. 
required a depth of at least 2 feet. In the raius there arc many streams of 
far greater fathom than this. But, being torrents, they aro not regularly navi¬ 
gable; and the only waters on which any stable traffic exists are those of the 
J amna and the Agra canal. Until yoais not long past the Jumna was one of the 
chief trade routes of the district; and, though the lighter and more costly com¬ 
modities have deserted it in favour of the lately constructed railways, it still bears 
lazily downstream largo cargoes of stono, cotton, and clarified butter. Owing to 
tho current, which in mouths when navigation flourishes is strong, the ves¬ 
sels working upstream arc as a rule but half the size of those bound down Uio 
^According to llic Imperial Gazetteer it is much lurgor, measuriug 2 miles by 1 . 
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river. The former attain to bunions of from 14£ to 18 tons (400 to 500 
mamuls); while the figures tho in the case of the latter to 20 and even 36, Barges 
v( over 18 tons cannot ply above Matlmm; but about 300 are said to make 
yearly tlie voyage between that city and Agra. Boats of under 14^ tons sail 
up.dieain as for as Delili; but these, winch one might expect to bo more numer¬ 
ous, are estimated afc 100 only. Tbe traffic continues as a rule throughout the 
loins being suspended only when high floods are at their highest; but during 
the dry weather, from January to May, navigation is much impeded by shoals 
and sandbanks. At this season a ve^el of the larger class is often delayed for 
several days iu the same spot. But one of under 4 tons can at all times and 
from any point in this district travel as far upcountry as Delhi. Between 
Delhi, Mathma, and Agra a few boats of about SO tons 3 and under aie borne by 
the Agra canal. The traffic would be forger if the canal head were not severed 
from Delili by some miles of difficult Jumna navigation. But the amount of 
the goods transmitted might stilt be iucieased by securing greater regularity 
m the rates of height age and in the times of arrival and departure. The ves¬ 
sels which ply the canal aie at present in private hands; and the establishment 
of a Government boat train would lie an experiment well worth trying. Agta 
is the single town which possesses any large population of boatmen, but even here 
ilr. Benson counts 300 only, 2 while for the whole district he reckons but 2/100. 
But there is comparatively little need of water carriage in a district so well 
Communications, m \; provided with other methods of transport. Agra has 
the East Indian. four railways, of which three arc already completed. 

The oldest is the broad-gauge East Indian line, which tinverses tho tians- 
Jumna tahsils. Its main trunk has a length within the district of nearly 25£ 
imtcsj and the branch, which from Tundla junction it throws out towards 
Agra, of nearly 13] miles. The duectiun of the former, from the Mainpurl 
frontier to Titudla, is westooith-westwards ; and from Tuiulla to the Matlnmi 
frontier, north-north-wostwaids. Tim stations are Fhozabad, Tdndla, and 
Barium, The general couise of tho branch is west by south ; and its only 
station is the terminus on the left bank of the Jumna, opposite Agva. But this 
station, some tunes called the Agra transfer yard, is now used for goods only, 
The next line is the Buj put aim State Hallway, which begins where tho 
HSjpuidna State, branch just mentioned ends. Starting with both u‘ 

broad mul a narrow gauge, it crosses tho Jumua on a 
fmo girder-bridge, and runs ouwauls to the Agra Cantonment junction. Hero, 
whevo the Simha State lUulway quits it, the Ugud-gauge ceases; aud tho lino 
1 iUD uiiiumla, a Ihe census of la?2 eouuU but Hitt, 
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proceeds westwards, through the Agra and Kimoli tahsils, to the Bhartpur 

frontier. Its stations are Agra Fort/ Agm Cantonment;, Bichpnri, and 

Achlmera. Tlie total length of the railway, within the district, is nearly 22 } 

imlcb. 3 But the line has also a short south-wcsteily ,r quarry-siding, 11 whioli 

quits it near the Bhartpur frontier. This branch, winch was constructed merely 

for the purpose of obtaining ballast and building-stone, has no other tiaffic. 

Beginning at Agia Cantonment junction, the Sludia State Railway passes 

* . t south-south-wcatwards through tahsiR Agra and Kliai- 

brndia State, ° ° 

ragdiii. It at length crosses the Dholpiu border, after 

a course within this district of 19 miles. Being constructed on the broad- 

gauge, the line admits of uuhakan com mum cation between Gw/iJjarand any 

station of the East Indian Railway, Its stations in Agra are two—Bhaudai 

or Katliaoli and Sauna. 

The lust lino to be mentioned is the Mathura and Achhnora Light Rail- 


And Mftfchurii-Achliiicia way. At present uncompleted, it will he opened 
about the 1st of October, 1881 But it will tra¬ 
verse Kiiaoli alone * and after a brief course of about G miles through that 
talisil will join the RajpuUna lme at Aclihnera. It will have io this district 
no other station. The railway will establish narrow-gauge communication 
between Agra and Hathras, with which brond-gauge connection is abeady 
affoided by the East Indian Railway. 

The more modest highways which boar no rails are divided as usual into 


four classes. The first includes roads which aro 
raised, bridged and metalled ; the second, those which 
are raised and bridged, but not metalled j the third, those which aro neither 
raised nor metalled, but occasionally bridged ; and the fourth, those which aro 
mero cross country cart-tracks, neither raised, bridged, nor metalled* In tlio 
following list will be found the mini a, the length, and the class 'of each 
line 


Acjra, Mathura, and Eehli 
Sbaliganj and Sikandia 
Agra aiul Bhartpur 
» „ Fatehpur-Slkri 


Fins'! Class Hoads* 


KI lit 

III ••• 

•II !■• 

Ml 


Length within dustrieU excluding 
ft actions of furlongs. 

Miles. Furlongs, 
mi 14 2 

I*. mi a 5 

H Ml 21 l 

M, 22 a 


1 Tills is nominally the terminus of the line, ihc point wlicuce its mileage is usually 
lcckoued But the r.ulwuy really begins, as nlii/uly mentioned, where the Bast Iiuliun braiiLii 
liuu ends, ami that )r> 4 inilei iurtliLr cii'.l, on the left lmnk of the Juiunu. 7 This 

ideludes tlio J J nulob heiwien the tenuiu. tioii ol the Bast Indian Umhuiy brnnuh and tuu 
Agra Feu station. 
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First class road *; 
■—(concluded,) 

.Agra and Khairagarh 

u „ Bombay IM «H 

,, „ Mninpuri 

># fl Aligarh 

Jfiotn Bharlpur road to Achhncra railway station 


Khairfignrb do. 
Bomliay do. 
Mainpuri 
Do. 


do. 


t> KutLcioli 

„ Sniyan 
„ Tumi I & 


do. „ Efrozuhnd 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Agra and Poiyfl-glmt 
Sikamlra and Uailnsh 
Bodla and Harboln 
Famli of lIiHlmm to Kagurnui 
Fateh pur-Sikri nud Bharlpur 
Agra and Khuiragarh 
Kfigarnul and Tanfcpur 
Agra, Fntdiabnd, and Kaebaurfl 
Arnotu and Fan/Bint 
Hrozalmd nnd KotiJn 
Tuqdla and Eta 


Second Class Bojds. 


£e'ifflh whithin district fvcludinp 
fractions of furlongs . 

. Milce. Jfui longs. 


Total 


Total 


Tmnp Cl^ss RoAna, 
FMelipur-Sibrl to Nosiraliad of Bharlpur 

Ditto , } Kagdroul rtt) Mirza Klmn ki mnndi 

Ditto „ Fatclmbad road 

Agra Iradatuagnr ... 

® 0, « EiJGkhcra of Dholpur, via Sbamsabnd road 

Tmiftbat „ Dhadroli 

**' IM 

IDkrampur of Uainpuri to Kdijra-ghot 


JUh 
Butesnr 
FnUhnbad 
Uarktn 
Do, 

Jaleear of Eta 
Ifimadpur 
Djtto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


„ Bntesar tM |o 

n l’harerri <tl 
n Eiroznbad 4 „ tM 

i) ditto 

,i Shikolmbnd of Mainppri 
ii Eiro^abad ... 

„ Kotilft ... (M 

u Bharba of Mnippupj 
t. Jabsar , M 
n Ivlmndauli IM 


Total 


. 29 
, ID 
, 0 
. 1 

1 

0 

107 

0 

1 

a 

17 

5 

18 
25 
55 
0 
9 

10 

150 


G 

in 

42 

M 

IG 

7 

10 

0 

3 

11 

0 

6 

13 

12 

18 

4 
12 

21)7 


7 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 


a 

a 

a 

o 

3 

a 

3 

0 

3 

4 
9 


0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

a 

0 

7 

0 

2 

2 

f\ 

6 

0 

7 

7 


a fraction. 
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Fourth Clasa Hoads. 


Length within district, eluding 
fractions rtf furlough. 

Miles, ITurtouga. 


13nroda of Mathura to FntGhpur-Sikri 

... 

. , 

... 9 

7 

Doha 

,, Kdgaimil 

»** ... 

.* 

... 3 

0 

Itbumlgarli 

„ Sarendhi 

M. 

,, 

... 11 

6 

Pannbat 

„ IMjakliem 

lit ■i■ 

■ ■■ 

... 6 

7 

tffrazabad 

„ Ch and war 

Ml 


... 1 

0 

pmnrgarb o£^E ta Barium 

■ • ► ■ p 

... 

... G 

U 

Agra 

„ Julosar 

■ V1 4l| 

... 

.14 11 

4 

Foiya-ghdt 

„ Bhiigalglimiea 

IM * i 


... 2 

0 




Tola! 

... 

0 



Grnnd total of fill roads 

... 623 

6 


The Agra and Mathura road is still a valued highway for both troops 
■ and pilgrims ; but with tire opening of the Mathura aud Achhnera lailwny 
will probably loso much of its importance. The Agra and Khairagarh line, 
with its branch from Kfigaraul to Tdntpur, lias a heavy traffic m atone. The 
same may ho said of the Agia and Fatelipur-Sikn road and its continuation 
to Nnslrabad. 

There are camping-grounds beside the Dahli road at Madiya-katra and 
Hunkulta; beside tho Agra and Bhartpur road at 
Cnmplng grounds. Aohbncra ; besido tlio Agra and Slkri road at Hidho- 

klir and Slkri itself; beside the Bombay road at Kakuba and Tcliva; beside 
the Mainpuri road at Itimfidpur and Flrozabad ; and beside tho Aligarh 
road at Khaudauli. But recognized resting-places of the same sort are 
found also on some of the second and one of the fourth class lines, The 
Agra and Khair&garh road has two, at Malpura and Kfigaraul respectively; 
the Kdgftraul and Tantpur two, at Nagla-kainfiL and Jagner; the Agra and 
Kacliaura four, at Kandol, Fatehabad, Bah, and Kachaura; and the cart-track 
from Khairdgarh to Sarendhi one, at the place last named. The camping- 
grounds at Itimadpur, Khandauli, Bunkutta, and Telira, together with a fifth 
in Agra Cantonments, are Government property ; and to each of theeo is 
attached a military storehouse (barddshWidnai)- The tent-sites at Fatehpur- 
Sikri and Firozabad belong to the municipalities of those two places lespec- 
tivoly. The remaining grounds, mostly small of their kind, are owned by the 
landlords of tho villages in which they are situate. Grass and fire-wood are 
nowhere very abundant, and should be collected beforehand at places whore 
it is proposed to encamp. 
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The finest bridges arc, as those on the railways ; and of those ora 

the mi lways the Jumna bridgo at Agra is easily 
DriilKS - fust This, which belongs to tho Rnjputana line, 

bus a mad way for ordinary traffic ns well as a lailroad for trains. It 
consists of 10 large and 4 small spans, tho foimor measuring 112 feet oacli; 
and its total length is 2,120 feet. The girders arc supported mi masonry 
piers. Of other bridges the longest, arc those which convey the Shut in State 
Railway ncro* the Khfui and the Ulangan. Both these viaducts have tho 
t, r une length, 100 feet \ both aic budt of girders propped on mason ly pieis; 
hut while the Klniri bridge has only 3 openings tho Utangan bridge has 4> 
The annexed statement shows how the principal loads, not i ail ways, cross the 
rivers which cumber their paths. It adds also, as details uf some military 
value, the breadth and depth of water and the nature of bod and banks : ■ 


llOAcl. 


Jsx Class. 

A pm and Bom- 
La) . 

Ditto 

Agra nml Alain- 
puri. 

Ditto 

Agra and Faleh- 
pur-fcikri 

2hd Class. 

Tamil and Kagd- 

frfUl. 

Tatchpnr- Bikri- 
ftiul liJjar 

Agfa and Klunra- 

. ¥ ar } 1, 

K dgdraiiL and 
Tain pur. 

Ditto 

Agra and Ktich- 
aur<Jt, 

Ditto 

)fn zuIdiiI yiitl 
Kunht. 



Mcall'f ol 
liiiUbll. 

Flooded 

season. 

Dry 

season. 

Nature of 

Ith er, 

BicuiUli 

Dentil. 

Breadth 

Depth, 

Bank, 

lied. 

Ivliari 

i 

Brick 

Imdgo 

J00 feet 

11 feet 

10 feet 

,3 inches 

Clayey. 

OJ/iyoy, 

Utangan 

Jumna 

Ditto, 

l’ontami 

bridge 

2«0 


Dry 

Dry 

Ditto 

Handy. 

Jlunia 

Brick 

brulgG 

100 „ 

1 S 

Do. 

Do 

muo 

Ditto. 

Khan 

Ditto 

130 „ 


Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Clnyoy. 

Ditto 

Ford in 
dry eeu- 

M>ll, 

200 „ 

a h 

f 

10 feet 

1 

6‘inches 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Brick 

taiV'G- 

wuy. 

300 „ 

» ». 

Dry 

Dry 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Dili* 

Brick 

Bridge 

2U0 n 

, H „ 

8 feet 

8 indies 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ulangan 

Irish 

bridge 

600 » 

fli w 

80 „ 

3 feet 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ivtiwir 

Brick 

bridge 

S3U „ 

A I, 

20 „ 

S „ 

Du to 

Handy* 

U taiigan 

Ford in 
iliy se- 
fisn/i 

1,000 „ 

17 * 

J00 „ 

3 »i 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Jumna 

l1n.iL 

I/XIO „ 

23 „ 

VHO „ 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Sirwi 

Brick. 

bridge 

** j> 

‘1 »i 

j Diy 

Dry 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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Menu*? of 
transit. 

Flooded season. 

Dnj set ton. 

Nature of 

lload. 

ill vo r. 

Biciulth. 

Depth, 

UreaiUli 

Depth. 

Bank. 

Bed. 

Sim Clabb 










Fateh pui -Sikri- 
a n tl N a si r- 
alift J. 

UUuigau 

Dord m 

dr} stilt- 

son 

500 feet 

S feet 

4(i feet 

3 feet 

Clayey, 

Clayey. 

Fuielipur-Siki j- 
to Fatehabad 

Kliuri 

Drick 

budge. 

100 „ 

5 

a 

Diy 

Dry 

Ditto 

Sandy. 

load 










Agra and Ii adat- 
lingar, 

Ditto 

Ford in 
dry sea- 
bon. 

100 „ 

6 

ii 

8 feet 

2 inches 

Ditto 

Clayey. 

Agra ami Mja- 

Ulan gao 

13 oat 

1,000,, 

17 

ii 

I0O „ 

3 feet 

Ditto i 

Ditto. 

kliei'n 







13 lk ram pin and 

Jumna. 

Ditto 

1,600 

24 

n 

300 „ 

10 „ 

Ditto 

Ditto* 

KcnjinghaC 

Cham bill 





Ditto 

Ditto 

t,200„ 

18 

n 

160 „ 

4 „ 

Ditto 

i Ditto. 

Fatelmlmd and 

Jumna, 

Ditto 

2,300 „ 

21 

>> 

350 „ 

1 

8 

Ditto 

Clayey. 

V iioisabacl 







Nai'khi and Firaz* 
a bad. 

Sirsn 

None in 
hooded 
season, 

100 „ 

6 


Dry j 

Dry 

Ditto 

Clayey. 

Itirmidpur mul 
Kotifn. 

Ditto 

Irisll 

' bridge 

230 „ 

a 

>i 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Itimadpur and 
Plmrhca. 

Ditto 

None in 
Hooded 
season 

100 „ 

6 

» 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Sengar 

Ditto 

100 „ 

6 

>i 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

ltimsulpnr and 

Jbunia 

Ditto 

150 „ 

8 

a 

10 feet 

6 iOCt 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Khandanli, 


i 








The remaining roads of importance cross no important streams. But the 
principal obstacle to wheeled traffic is not so much the streams themselves as 
the gullies which score their banks. The general direction of the ravines is of 
course at right angles to that of the liver $ and a large ravine may sometimes 
therefore bo converted into a fair sloping descent towards the water. But 
the cases where such treatment is possible are rare. 

In the following table will be found the distances from Agra Fort of the 


principal places in the district. The mileage is measured by load 


Town or village. 

Dislaneo 
in miles. 

Town or village. 1 

Distance 
in imleB, 

Aohhuera .«« ... 

16 

Fafceliabiul 

in 


21 

Aluuau ... 


Ffttehpur-Sikri 

»»* 

»•* 

23 

Dali ... ... 


Firoziilmd 

HI 

4»4 

26 

Barium (railway station) ... 


liiidatiiagur 

Ml 


16 

Batcsar ... 


Itmmdpnr 

Mt 

HI 

12 

Bhumlm (railway station) 


Jagnci 

■ ■ 4 

... 

34 

Bjuhuuri 


Jliltpllt 1 

Ml 


DO 

Duhuki ... 

“ 

Kngdmul 



\H 
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Town, or village* 

Distance, 
in miles. 

Town ov yiUngc* 

iJlMnnre 

in 

TCfdcuti.i 


• ■i 

8 

I 1 lllRrhllt M. 


Khfurtarh 

M> 

Ml 

18 

llTUlkllttft 

a 

KEiaU'fault 

ill 

t * 

U) 

Sfio’on ... I* 

i* 

Kir.iolf 

HI 

M> 

15 

harcmlhl 

u 

Malpum 

Ml 

If 

H 

SlruiiHftbnd ft , 

it 

Mcilli'tkur 

Hi 

M* 

10* 

Nknti Uru 

r» 

N-irkln 

tM 


'!*> 

To jpr ftn} 

2 

JNabohrn 

HI 

Mi 


Tu-ai\ a ... 

15 


The distances from Agia of several smaller places wilibe found in the final 
or Gazetteer part of this notice. The present part will be closed as usual with 
some account of the climate. 


As the sequence aud cliaiactcristics of the several seasons have been 


Climate and rainfall. 


shown in the Funikhabad Memoir, 1 this subject may 
be treated with a grateful brevity, The air is us a 


rule drier and hotter than that of hny neighbouring British district. 
Remote from the Himalaya as well us the ocean, and lying under the loo of 
the Centiui Indian table-laud, Agra is not abundantly blessed with vain. 


From the cud of April to the end of August its capital is warmer than 
Benares, ami may perhaps dispute with such rocky ovens as Chumir Clio 
doubtful honour of being the warmest station in these provinces. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the chief meteorological statistics ns collected fui 1S77 and 


several preceding years at the Agra observatory 
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Struck ou the totals of the last seven columns* the average yearly rainfall 
Is 29'38 inches. But, owing to the large variations which occur from decade 
to decade, aud perhaps also to defects in the collection of the statistics them¬ 
selves, such figures are not infallible. Working on observations which in 
diffeionb months extend over from 32 to 34 years, Mr, S, A, Hill 1 gives the 
annual average as 26 45 inches. As a rule the trans-Jumna and central parts 
of the district obtain a more copious fall than the tract south of tho Utangam 

The monsoon generally lasts throughout the mouths of July, August, and 
Septombot ; but is always broken by briefer or longer interludes of fine wea¬ 
ther. Days of heavy rain may be followed by weeks of cloud-flecked sun¬ 
shine and hot steamy atmosphere ; or there may be showers daily. Tho few 
wcoks which succeed tho close of the rains are often the most unhealthy time 
of the year, Tho earth’s evaporation continues without interruption, and 
fevers flourish. But about the middle or end of October, with clear skies and 
dewy nights, the cold season seta in/ The health of both natives and foreign¬ 
ers improves. As the air becomes drier and chillier the nocturnal dews aro 
succeeded by nocturnal frosts, In January, and just before sunrise, ico can be 
obtained if heeded by filling shallow freezing-pits with water, A traveller 
quoted by Thornton tells us how* at daybreak in this season, lie found icicles 
hanging from the eaves of his tout. At about 7 am. the thermometer, 
exposed on the grass, has fallen to 24° and even 23'5°. a In the early morn¬ 
ing shivering women and children may he seen trying to recover their warmth 
by squatting against tho southern sides of sunny walls, Yet at noon and in 
the open air an Agra winter has the warmth of an Italian summer. 

Tho so-called " Christmas rains” more often fall in January-Febrnary than 
in December-January. A Rohilklmnd proverb asserts that showers in the 
month lastuamod aie as rare as a brown elephant or a bald woman. Through¬ 
out the cold season hailstorms are a possibility i but the owners of crops need 
not fear the yearly recurrence of such downpours, In February <e the hounds 
of spring are on winter’s traces and towards the close of March, when the 
sun has passed the vernal equinox, the summer has fairly begun. An occa¬ 
sional relief or respite from tho rapidly increasing heat is vouchsafed by spring 
showers ; but by the middle of April, the spring crops have been harvested, 
and the baie fields are swept by a sirocco fresh from the glowing hills of 
R&jput&ua and tho sandy deserts of the west. As this breeze becomes hotter 
and stronger, vegetation is seared and the air is filled with a dense haze, 

1 Metcoiological Eoporter to Government, NorlMVflstern Provinces and Oatfh. 7 2i° 
on the nth January, 1870, end the fith January, 1&78 ; 28 5° on the 27th December, 1878, The 
usual limit is about 26°, 
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The monotony of the blast in sometimes varied by the paroxysm of a dust- 
storm, which obscures the sun and brings a few drops of ram. During tho 
apoplectic months of May ami June the temperature sometimes rises until 
Europeans find it almost un supportable. The black-bulb thermometer has 
boon known to mark at 1 P.M, and in the nun’s rays, 1 81° and even 1S5 0 . 1 
It should, however, be remembered that such heat is never actually felt. In 
order to feel it one would have to black lend one’s hand and expose that hand 
under a glas^ case to the glare But even in the shade, 11S° and 120° bavo 
been reached. 2 As the temperature of inanimate bodies adapts itself to that 
of the surrounding air, the cxpiession " cold as a corpse” becomes during such 
heat inapplicable. 

Tow aids the close of Juno, a comparatively cool and refreshing hreozo 
arises at midday t as a sign that rain has fallen in the distant south and south¬ 
west A few days later tho 11mmlor t louds i oil over Agia itself. Tho rain 
falls in torrents In loss than a week the earth lias changed its pall of dismal 
brown for a wed ding-gar nunit of delightful verdure,. And a fresh agricultural 
year has begun. 


r All! x x 


Animal, Mineral, and Vegetable Products. 

In tho introduction to the fourth volume of this series lins been given a 
Faunr4t scientific and fairly exhaustive list of the Ptunm in¬ 

habiting the Diinb. The Duub includes indeed only 
two tabula of Agra; but the list includes all animals found in tho district, 
We can here, therefore, content ourselves with mentioning a few of thoso 
beasts and buds in which the sportsman or tho naturalist ia likely to take nn 
interest, A passing notice will be bestowed also on tho more important 
domestic animals, L 

The panther and leopn.nl, larger anil smaller varieties of tl.o same f^ecics 
Wild beast?. ^ Felis punlus, are both, it seems, sometimes onconn- 

tered in the district; the former under the name of 
(endwa, tho latter under that of baghem. The Chambnl ravines, tho hills 
around Jagner and the rums of Fatehpur-Sikri are mentioned as their hnbitrd- 
hut in which locality each may he found is doubtful. Tho Jagnoi hills are 
“ br “' c * trl P=4 '»*»» (cliaragh. Uk«.tagh* il mm , lr[U:ll 

"i;®" 8 ' t,tr, J .an,,r,’jr r“»■«««*. 

on the 18 t.li Juue, IS7». The usual liunt is nhout iij« ’ 8 °°’ 11111 5lh Jl,nc > 1807 i J 2U-a 
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Tho Indian antelope (hirnn, mirg, Antilope bfizoavtica) is very corrnnon, 
mustering in holds whose head may be counted by the hundred. The average 
length of the male horn is about 20 inches; but specimens of 25 and even 20 
inchos have been obtained. It need hardly be said that a horned doe is a 
freak of nature, rarely encountered even in museums. The ravine-dcor or 
Indian gazelle (chikftra, chi ska, Gavella Benneitii) is plentiful among the 
Jumna ravines, but seldom quits them except in search of food. In the Jumna 
i a vines, south of Flrozahad, Mr. R. M. Adam 1 once met with a good many 
blue-bull (rojh, mlgae, Portax 2rictus); but these beasts arc not of the com¬ 
monest. The blue-bull is sometimes called pdra y a name more propeily 
applied to thehog-deer (Axis porcinus). The hog-deer is itself very rave ; but 
a solitary specimen was once shot not far from Agra, in the tamarisk-brakes 
between Sikandra and tho Jumna, Fiom the tamarisk and tall glass 2 beside 
that river may be started many a wild boar (jangali suar, bad jamvar, Siis 
Tndicus). Where tufts of grass supply a form, very common is the common 
Indian hare (sasa, khargosh, Lepus ruficaudatu3\ 

The wolf (bheriya, Canis pcillipes) is often sighted, but most often, per¬ 
haps, in the Jumna ravines, He sometimes attacks women and children ; but 
ia on the whole a smaller and milder animal Ilian his European cousin. Ho 
weird gareloup or wdhrwolf legends surround his name Here wolves are not 
ns a rnle giegarious. But " on one occasion," writes Mr. Adam, "I had the 
pleasure of seeing a pack surround a herd of antelope and run one down,” 
This probably happened during the breeding season, when a single female is 
often courted and escorted by several admiring males. The wild unearthly 
cry of the jackal (gidar, Canis aureus) startles the night at even Agra itself. 
Foxes ( lumri , lohri) are as familiar as in other parts of these provinces. 
But their furs vary in colour ; and it is just possible that species other 
than the common Vulpes Bengalensia exist. The fretful porcupine (Ilystrix 
leucura ), edible but seldom eaten, is here called said. His flesh is described as 
a somewhat greasy food, recalling faint reminiscences of sucking-pig. Always 
fond of crumbling walls, he may be found amongst the ruins on the Jumna 
bank near Agra; and has boen known to invade tho gardens around that city. 
The North-Indian hedgehog ( Erinaceus collaris) is very scarce, but not alto¬ 
gether unknown. The same remark applies to the Indian badger (biju, 
Mellivora Indioa ). But several specimens of this animal, said to have been 
captured near Agra, were brought to Mr. Adam by men of the Kanjar 
caste. In spite of its euphonious generic name, which is derived from the 
1 Then an Assistant Commissioner in the Salt Department. 2 Sarjiat, SaccJiarum sara ■ 
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honoyeating habits of its South African congener, this badger is accused 
of exhuming bodies, Hence its popular nickname of grave-digger. Small 
patties of otters (ud bilao, Luira Nair) are often seen disporting themselves 
on tilt; Jumna nud Chambal. In places near the banks of the former river 
they are called mermen (jal mdnus), and ciedited with many wondrous 
feats. 

The wild cat (jangali billi, Felis chans) is met with throughout the district; 
and common tree-cats (ban-blhio, Pamdoxurua muacmgci) arc sometimes shot. 
They are in places, however, doomed sacred, On the top of the castlc-hill at 
Jagnor a shrine has been built over the mouth of a crevice or cave which they 
inhabit. The Indian jerboa rat (liarna-mfis, jangali-cliulia, GcrbiUuaIndia is), 
a gram-feeding animal, is clsewhet'e dug out of his hole and eaten by the 
poorer classes. But here, though plentiful enough, he remains Undcvoured. 
The large bandicoot rat (gluts, nius bandicota ) frequents the neighbourhood 
of grain-dealers' shops. The pangolin or scaly ant-eater (bajurkit, Pholidotva 
Jndieus) is so rare I hat perhaps few Englishmen in the district have over heard 
of its existence. Some live specimens were, however, obtained by Mr. Adam. 
“It was real'y astonishing,” lie remarks, "to witness the rapidity with which, 
when let loose, they manage to bunow in moderately haul soil.’’ The Gan- 
getic porpoise (sus, susa, Plutanistn Gangctiea) rolls about the surface of tlio 
Jumna and the Chambal. Other common mammals, such as the monkey 
(bandar, Taurus rhesus), the flying-fox (bagal, Plcropns EdvJnrdsii), and tho 
musk-shrew (chhaclnindar, Sorex acrulescena), aro too generally known to 
crowd our narrow space. 


The rewards granted here and elsewhere in the Agra division for tho 
slaughter of ,v‘ild beasts arc theseFor a full-grown leopard Ils. 5, and for a 
leopard cub lls, 2, for a full-grown hyama Its. 2, and for a hyama cub 8 annas ; 
for full-grown male and female wolves, Its. 2 and Its. 3 respectively ■ for a male 
wolf-cub 8 and for a female Wolf-cub 12 annas. The average annual number 
of persons killed by wild beasts and snakes is 44 8 ; the figures being 45 in 
15/5, d 3 m 187G, oo in 1877, 41 in 1878, and 30 in 1870. 

About ten years ago wild cattle (bangda), the descendants of domesticated 
Cattleaniiiorsea. ancestor, Wcrc ,e PO‘To<l as sometimes visible in tlio 
f ooith-west of the distiict. They wero probably slran. 

gms from tho Lhartpnr forests, where such kino arc numerous. Of cal'L t )nL 
um st.II domestic Agra has no peculiar breeds. The price of bullocks nimms 

IhTlarT S i th ? SUl T l beaSt kcpt by thc cultivator to sixty Iv 
b o ugu breed used in the public gardens at Agra. Buffaloes cost 
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from eight to twenty rupees. For small country ponies (taltn) from fifteen 
to thirty arc paid. To then* breeding, or to that of the inferior class of native 
horses, littlo attention is paid. Nor, iu the provision of food, is much care 
wasted. The mare and foal are let loose to pick up what grazing they can on 
the commons. A better class of horse was till lately produced by a cioss be¬ 
tween coimtiy mares and stallions bred in Government studs. The foals of such 
unions were on approval bought by the Stud Department, the price at nine or 
ten months of age being Rs. 129. Some account ’of the hor&e-fair hold in Oc¬ 
tober-November atBatesar will he found in the Gazetteer article on that town. 

A collection of local birds, including some 200 species, was presented by 
' , Mr. Adam to the defunct IlukMl Museum at Agra. 1 

Birds. , ° 

The enumeration of these species would be super¬ 
fluous ; but the following deserve notice 

The hubdra bustard (Iloubara Macqaeonii) is scaice, but not altogether 
wanting. Tlio same may be said of the black pirtudge (Inila titar, Fr uncoil- 
nus vulgaris)) which may sometimes be shot amid the tamarisk of the Jumna 
shore. Colonel G. W, Holds worth informs the compiler that he has shot paint¬ 
ed partridge (Francolinus pictus) on the Sfkri hills; but these too may be 
called rare. The grey partridge (titar, Orly go mis Ponticeriana ), on the other 
lmud, is very common. When not startled into sudden flight it loves to run 
swiftly along the ground ; but is often scon perching in the branches of trees. 
The large sand-grouse (b:\ra bar-titar, Ptevocles cnenarius) appears in winter ; 
and, when, the rainfall of the Panjab and Raj put an a has been scanty, is fairly 
plentiful, The smaller or common sand-grouse (bar-tltar, Pteroclcs cxnstuFj 
is met with on any sandy plain in the district. It bieecis about the beginning 
of the rains; and its nests may be found about Fatohpur-Sikri, Grey quail 
(bater, Oolurnicc communis ), and small bush-quail (lauwa, Perdwula Cam- 
bayensU) aio neither abundant. 2 The black-breasted or ram” quail [Cotur- 
nix Goromanclelica) probably inhabits the district all the year round, but is 
least retiring during the monsoon; 3 Small quantities of common snipe (chalm, 
Gallinago scolopacinns) visit marshy spots in winter. 

At the same season cranes (kulang, Grus oineua) come flying down ftom 
the steppes above the Himalaya. They belong to the common European 
species; and, until driven out be drain ago and over-population, were well 
known in the fenny counties of England, When on the wing they dress then" 

1 The contents of this Museum were transferred to the Public Lilnaiy at Alkhftlmd. Wlum 
the Library mis tenroved from its founor locution to the AJayue and 'Jbomijdl AlmuwiiiJ, Uie ’ 
buds were sold and bought by Mr, JO. T. Atkinson, 0.fa» l llic Hu ter bird is iiieutionc'd 

by Mi. DenBou, 11 Colonel Holds worth. 
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lines with a martial regularity’which lias earned them a notice in more than one 
poetic description. 1 If the bathos may bo forgiven, it may be added that they 
are good eating. Feeding in the fields at morning and evening, they at night 
frequent the banks of the Jumna. But if the common crane is good eating, the 
demoiselle crane (karkara,. cbhota kulang, Anthropoidcs virgo) is better. Its 
habits and haunts arc the same as those of the bird last mentioned. It, too, 
is a wide-ranging mi giant, which lias been known to stray even as far north 
as Orkney.? The redheaded suras crane (Grus antigono) and tho gigantic 
stork, commonly called the adjutant (garur, Leptopilos cirgcila ,>), aro permanent 
residents. The latter is in the warm weather frequently seen about tho 
European barracks at Agin, Both are birds of grave and confiding demeanour; 
neither is often molested. The flamingo (rdjhuns, Phccnicopterus roseus) is 
rare, but when obtainable will be found excellent food. Palatable also is tho 
flesh of the warty-headed ibis or black curlew (karbantu, Geronticus papiU 
Iosub), which occurs in pairs or small flocks all over tho district. 

Grey and barred-headed geese (bans, Anser cinereus and A. Indicus) aro 
both very common in winter. Tho black-backed goose (nakta, Sarcidiornis 
melanonolus) has been shot in the neighbourhood of Bichpuri, if nowhere else, 
The two geese first named, am| the ruddy sheildr^ke (clmkwa, Oaaavcq rutila) 
aro merely winter visitants, who breed north qf India, Tho discordant cry of 
the latter bird, called in India the BrohiqMii duck, 3 may be heard in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of lagoons and tho larger rivers. The red-crested pochard (Bvanta 
rufinq), a duck with, a flue talent of pleasing table, somolinfos appears or\ 
tanks during the cold weather. At the saiqe season are obtained the spotted-* 
billed duck (jangali hatak, Anas pwcilovhyncha), the cqmrnan and bluo- 
wingcd teal (murghibi, ledi, Qaerqueduln crecca and Q. circiq), and tbo 
shoveller) Spatula clypeata )♦ 

Both the Bengal and the southern green-pigeons (harial, Crocopus phamin 
p opterus and 0. cklorvjadev) sometimes breed in tho district. The blue rock-i 
pigeon (kabutar, Golimhc intermedia) is common. Though a native of tho 


1 St-o, for instance, Matthew Arnold's Sohral j and Hustum —perhaps tho mo^t Homeric of nfi 
modern English poems ;— 

u As when, some prey November morn, the flies, 

In marchlnn order spread, of long-ncckcd ernues 
Stream over Cnsbin and the southern slopes 
Of Ellnu*, and the Aratian estuaiies. 

Or snmo frore Caspian iced^bed, southward-bound, 

For the warm Persian seaboard,” etc. 

'Xalural /J, story of the Cranes, by the lnte E. Myth , enlarged by W. 8. Togetmcier s 
London, IflSL, page 27. Why this name should have been given it is Impossible to 

Dw bwU has a very wide range being accannmilly shot OVO!} Qreaf Britain ; and 

£ 'UraUiiKuu duck” wuot atraualatiouof |iny yoruqcular title. ^ M v * M 
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northern hills, the rufous tUrtle-dove (kdla fakhta, Turtur mcena) is seen 
about Agra in the winter. Other doves aie the brown (T. Gambagensis), the 
ring (T. BusoHusi, the red {T. humilis) and the spotted (T. Suratensis) ; the 
last being lather rare. 

Plentiful near the foot of the Himalaya, the crested serpent-eigle (Spilor- 
nischeela) is not often sighted elsewhere in the plains of these provinces. 
But a beautiful specimen was once shot in the grounds of the Biddell 
jVIusetun by the Curator, Mr Carlloylo. Specimens and eggs of the screech-owl 
(Stria; Javanica) wore obtained by Mr. Adam. The grey horn-hill (Menica- 
•ro 3 bicornis) is on lare occasions encountered amongst groves of trees. It is 
commonly called do-choneh or two-billed on account of the sharp-pointed 
casque which surmounts its beak. A far more graceful bird is the Paradise 
Flycatcher (Husairn bulbul, Tchitred pcivadisi), whose plumage is at one 
season bright chestnut, at another pure white. The large black-capped warb¬ 
ler {Sylvia orpkea) has been seen hopping restlessly about the trees of the 
Jumna ravines. 

The trade in birds is little greater than that in tlio skins of wild animals. 
Which is none Quails and partridges, live or dead, are sold by fowlers, who 
also dispose of haves; while on market-days a small business in fancy-pigeons 
and other pet birds is transacted at Agra. 

As in the Famikhabad notice, the scientific identification of the local 
fish must remain unattempted. 1 But the following 

■ FlBh ' eatable kinds are caught in the rivers and reser¬ 

voirs of the district .He/m, a sort of carp ; bam, a sort of eel; Idnchi or laneh ; 
eonli or sdul ; ckhenga or jhltinga, a sort of prawn; pattharchatta or bandigdr ; 
Uaichiy moh, phdnlcul, gentdr, tengcw, bhur, gag!a, bahda, klmpta, and 
sivghi. 

Fish are captured in three methods—by net, by basket, and by hook. Net 
fishing may be adopted in any weather and requires 

Fishing. no ingenuity. The nets (jell) used are of five kinds, the 

pMnlcwa, blind, jariya, tapdr , and Ichunch They are in most cases frameless, 
being floated by gourds, Buskot-fishing can be successfully practised only 
when the water is shallow and when little wind disturbs the surface. The 
baskets are conical or funnel shaped, and may be used by cither one or two 
men. First entering the river, then halting and maintaining a statuesque 
stillness, the fishers watch for the ripple which indicates the approach of a 
fish coming upstream towards them. When the hopeful sign appears the 

* Soe page 33 p uoto. 
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mouth of the basket is moved swiftly and softly into the very front of the 
unsuspecting fish's course. A splash in the water frightens him; and lio 
plunges forwards into the "basket, whose month is instantly laised. Iu hook- 
fishing the apparatus employed is, as usual, tho rod ah cl line. 

But besides these three methods there are mentioned others more rare and 
more local Tims geglis, a span long and about a pound in weight, aro 
described ns caught by hand amid the holes of limestone (kankcir) locks which 
the summer-shrunk Jmnnrv ban left above water nituk. Klaewheio and at 
night the same natural instrument suffices to entrap fish who have boon lured 
by the light of a torch. An earthen vessel {hdndi), baited with sweet-smelling 
stuff, is sometimes the means of capture. Fish are nover cauglit for the sake 
of their oil, hut always as an article of food. 


They ave eaten by all classes except Brahmans, Banyaa, and ascetics (Bhagat), 
but Europeans and Bengalis arc the principal consumers, The average daily 
supply at Agra is reckoned at about two maunda, or 16*4 lbs,; but at Agra alone 
is buch diet daily obtainable. The Jumna and the reservoirs, natural orurfci- 
rial, aie fislicd all the year loirnd; tho pools of the iain-tornmt8 iu winter only, 
A good JMi is sometimes extracted fiom tho g L cafc well at Fatelipur-Sibi. l n 
Agra city dwell some 70 professional fishermen (Miihigir), who when not em- 
poyed m fiitang work as boatmen. On the other hand, many professional 
atmeo, such as Dhimars, Kahips, and MallAha, devote thoir loisure to the 
gontfc craft Outside the capital of the district, though fish-eating castes 
f eu catcli for their own consumption, there mo no professional fishermen 
t A^a the retail-dealer.,, who buy from the professionals, belong, aS a ™!o 
to tho Rliatlk caslo. They sell fish, according to its variety, at from U to 2 

::tz. q—A. 


^regarding the reptiles, about which fcheie » no peculiarity, am] the 
Hora < ' n vertebra( e animals, about vhich next to nothing- is 

luhefare the™* “«to tho vegetable kingdom. And],ere 

purpose ’ florthesT* ' T° J™* ”** Cr ° pS Wl11 am PV so (Tice our 

wit.'v.uy. ce “ M "'“ 11 «“«*•»««• iw»«- 

b»..<ii.rt c u.c H»„d M fc online linil „ MdfnlllWo( 

Trtts - . . Llsts aud Ascriptions of these have been 

given m other notices 3 i mm *t +u 

1 Aho«» m svoirt.pcj, . . Amongst the commonest 

W ‘ Wl *"*<*", ToL VI,,334 3G , C?S,MM ? ,Ql, * ta “' Y - M > i(Ai > 
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growths are the ptpal (Ficus religiosct), the barged (Ficus Bengalensis )* 
and the gular (Ficus glomerata) figs, the nim (Melia Imlica ), siras (Albhzico 
Lebbek), irmlnia (Bassia latifolia ), sMsbam (Dalbergia sissoo), amaUtfs 
(Cassia fisiulaly bakain (Melia Azedarach), hair jujube {Zizyphus jujuha ), 
bambu (Bambusa of species), wild-dale (Phcenix Sylvestri8) ) babul acacia 
( Acacia Arabica ), the fnrash and jhfio tamarisks (Tamarix ariieulata c atid 
T, dioica ), the dhfik (Butea fro?idosa ), mango (Mangifera IncUca ), 
marmtios), piman, (Eugenia jambalana ), tamarind (ramantteto Indica), 
lasora (Qordta mym\ aonla ( Phyllanthus embliea ), kachcdr (Baukinia 
mriegata ), khirni (il/imtsops imJ'zerib and sainjana (iVonnf/a plcrygos- 
perma) f limes and oranges ( Citrus of species), pomegranates (Punica 
granatum ), guavas (Pszcfam tfuum), custaul-apples (Auona squamosa), 
mulberries (Morus Indica), karauudas (Carissa carandas ), falsas (ffrema, 
and peaches (Primus Persica) are all more or less peculiar to 

gardens* 

The timbers chiefly used in construction are those of the mango and the 

. nlm. The fairish, too, is often felled for building 

Price of timber. . ' p 1 f 

purposes; but the supply of shishnm is small as 

compared with the carpenter's demand for that wood, Planks of shisham 

fetch Rs, 30 the score; of nim, from Rg, 12 to 15, of mango, from Rg. 8 to 

10; and of fairish from Rs, 5 to 6 only. For raftcis (kari) a greater price 

ia of course paid. Those of nim, for instance, realize from Rs. 20 to Its. 30, 

and those of fairish from Rs, 12 to Rs. 15 the score, Abundance of glass 

for thatching may be gathered along the banks of Jumna aud Utangan. 

The varieties used for this and rope-making purposes are called sarpat, munj , 

Mk } and pula, 

The following statement shows the acreage occupied by the different crops of 
both harvests. The figures were discovered during the measurements which 
preceded the current assessment of land-revenue ; and, though all tahslla were 
not surveyed in the same year, may be considered fairly approximate. They 
are in any case the best figures obtainable, 

i With whoso leaves, according to Milton, our first parents clothed iliatuEelYes of ter tko Kail—• 
u Tlia fig-tree; not that hind for fruit renowned, 
lint such as at tills day, to Indians known 
In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms— 

Branching so broad and long that in the ground 


The bonded twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About tha mother tice, a piliaiod shade 
High overarched, and echoing walks between P 
Pur a disc Lost, IS., U01, et uqq. 
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Harvnt and 
crop. 


■Autumn (kiu- 
btf . 

Jutir millet, lor 
grain 

DMr>. for fodder 
(rWi). 

Pdjra millet .. 
Cotton (kapds) 
Sugarcane (H/i) , 

Indigo (rfi) 
ifaizu or Indian 
corn (m Aka). 
Kungni rm llct 
fttidim do. 

Mama do. 
b'drda eftf. 

A urn 

fiicr (dk&n) 

Moth pulse 


Scientific name. 


HolcuS sorghum 


Mitth or u#*d flo.J 

Afitng di». ,, 
ftciitr<is or raun*a, 
dn.i 

Gawdr do. 


Ai/tor do. 

Hemp (acin or 
spxat) 

Cantor-oil plant 
(rtnr). 

SeMumim (/if) ... 

Ttdmsro r tarn- 
boh). 

Garden crons 
Q&chhlatia'), 

Bweet potatoes] 
{vftnkarkan/i) 

Kachan gourd , 


Amotphoph&lhis cam 
panuiata 

Cucmrns momordica 


Total autumn 
harvest. 


Peaicilfona apibata 
Goniifpiurri herbnreum 
Saechamm officinn- 
! rum 

Indignfcra ftne/orm 
Zea may3 

\panicum Unhnm 
PaipatumfrUMenla 
ctum 

Ehuwie cornrauu 
\OpiimenW cotonus 
Unidentified 
Grgza saliva 
'Pfiaseolus aconthfo- 
(lbs 

,i rttdialus 

r n wungo 

\Dohchs sinensis „ 

I Cynmops is pjoroloi- 
ties. 

Cajunuijlctvus .. 
Cann^fns saliva 

ftrciiuts communiu . 

Sesnmum otientah... 
/Yicotifirw tabacum^ 

Various. 


173,503 

6,22^ 


Uafve^t aud 
crop. 


Scionttflo name 


f 

b 


firmac (Rmr). 
[Wheat (gehnn).. 
Bailey ( jem ) .. 


3 


H3,54fl Mixed wheat mid 
1 fi.Hfl'j barley (gujdi). 
5,805 6mm pul so ( cha- 
na) 

1298 Mixed whent anil 
6,758 gram (goc.hn) 
Mixed iv h c n t 
1,306 barley, urmn,& 

4 peas ( hcjkar ) 
Per^ .. 

47 Lentils (mdsur) 
1R9 Can ar y-s c c (1 
333 (chena), 

523 Oilseeds (linseed 
18,1 J2 and others) 

Tobacco (tam~ 
2,098 Mu) 

?na Cuumnn (afra).,. 
157 Carrots (gcljar) 
Melons* ni hr k, 

2,DQ6 {kharlf&ia) and 
water (tarhfati) 
689 [Onions (pijjCc) 


Trilicum Vulgar a „ 

ZZbrdf kih htva&li- 

chtin. 

Cioer Arieiinunt k4i 


114 

236 

154 

1 995 

74 


4G Henna (mehndi). 
Safflower (/tusdm) 


483,933 


| G an! oil crops 
. {hckhdnd). 
(Arid land left 
fallow for suc¬ 
ceeding spring 
harvest. 

Total Spring M 

Total Aututnu 

Grand Total ... 

Deduct land cul¬ 
tivated at both 
harvcata(rfo/us/») 

Itfct cultivated 
area. 


snli»Uvi 
Ervirn tern 
Pa mourn mdiaccurit, 

Various. 

Nirotiana tabacum i 

Cminum cjiminum t 
Vaucus carota 

I Cucumis me U aud. 
j Ctifrftj iris. 

AUtvm cepi i, 
Lawsntna {permit 
Carthamits linclori-\ 

U3, 

Van Otis. 


91,110 

27,(170 

10,25.1 

39,339 

12,297 

117*338 

1,304 

Sofl 

73 

0,146 

930 

363 

1,861 

fiae 

10 

C6 

39 

2,212 


3,254 

338,014 

483,933 


822,847 

36,985 


786,832 


1 Llbcwlieio colled ramda, loliya, and masina. 
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The staple crops arc, then, for the autumn harvest jofa, bfijra, ootton, and 

Autumn cro 3 m °th; for the spring harvest wheat, barley, gram, 

aucl their combinations. The most remarkable points 
in the autumn list, and, indeed, in the whole statement, are the very large 
area under cotton and the very small area under ripe, An important crop 
everywhere, the former is grown somewhat more widely in the trans-Jumnft 
than in other tahslls. The latter, rioe, is raised chiefly in Flrozabad and 
Kirfioli. Of tho other autumn growths little can be said which has not been 
said before. The former on lighter, the latter on stjffer soils, bfijra and 
joaraie ubiquitous. So, though in far smaller quantity, aie sugarcane and 
indigo; but their cultivation is extending greatly in the neighbourhood of 
the Agra canal. Maize is rarely encountered except north-east of the Jumna. 
The principal pulse, moth, is principally grown in Khairagarh and Fateliahad ; 
the rrfftsh jn Khairfigarh and Kiiaoli. From the talisil last-named is gathered 
p, good deal of gaw£r. Occupying under 2,000 acres each, the remain¬ 
ing crops need pot detain us, But it should be remarked that hemp and 
puhar would be credited with larger areas if they were pot so often sown 
in the same field as other more important staples. Thus, while monopoliz¬ 
ing G89 acres only, prhpr shares with jo fir, bfijra, and cotton 104,635 
jnore. 

Of tlie spring crops even less need be written, Wheat and barley are, 
when grown by themselves, grown ohiefly on the more 
Spring props. easily irrigated lands. In tracts like Panahat, where 

water lies deep, they arc mixed with or give place to gram, peas, and other 
leguminous plants, whose spreading leaves check the evaporation of moisture. 
This probably is the explanation of Mr. Evans’s rule, that “ as the area under 
wheat diminishes, that vincler gram or bejhar increases ” The oil-seeds are 
rape (sarsim), dually mustard (rdi), ld]d and linseed (al$i, Mai). Though 
seldom obtaining whole fields to themselves, they in conjunction with other 
props occupy 109,711 acres, The email spaoq devoted to garden-growths is 
one of the minor peculiarities of agriculture in Agra. 

Those garden-growths consist chiefly of the vegetables and spices raised in 
the immediate neighbourhood of towns, They include such staples aa radishes 
{midi), potatoes (dlu), turnips {ahalgham), arwi or ghuiy&n ( Colocania anti - 
quoniyi), yams {ratulu), chilies (ldl~miroh), ondivea (ledsni), anise (son/), 
parsley {ctjwidd), fenugreek {methi), coriander {dhuniya) t aeuna (sav&u), gar¬ 
lic ( lahsan ), onions (piydz), divers kinds of pumpkins, gourds and cucumbers, 
Pgg-pHnts {kmnejan), cabbages (habi or Qob[\ oaqliflowers (phtiMobi), spinach 
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(jKiZafs), loans (sem), and fennel {aoyu). Like the garden-crops, tobacco 
appears in the lists for both harvests, Tho reason is that one variety (Mdhi) 
becomes ripe about Jauuary-February (\Mgh), and another (Jethi) about May- 
June (Joth), 

Tho double-cropped area—tho area tilled in the same year for both bar- 
, vests—amounts, as above shown, to JIG,985 acres. It is 

D.iuhle-ercppen ljuiu. . r , 

greatest in IUiiiirngarn, where it includes 11’2 per cont, 

of tho cultivated area; and smallest in Panahat, where it includes less than 2 per 

cent. Biijra and gram are the crops which chiefly occupy such land. It is 

most often, indeed, by the spring gram, though sometimes by the spring bajhcir, 

wheat, barley, and oil-seeds, that the autumn bnjra is on such land succeeded. 

Tho joar of autumn is followed chiefly by wheat, but to a smaller degree by 

both be]bar and gram. Bejhar, bailey, and wheat take the place of cotton ; 

while barloy alone is the commonest sequel to indigo and maize. When twice- 

cropped fields boar garden-stuff in autumn, they bear it as a rule in spring 

nho But in scantily-watered Agra such fields arc far rarer than in purely 

Du 6b districts. 

Little need be added to those general remarks on cultivation which have 


Agriculture. bGsn mfu,e in tho Farnkhabad notice. 1 The common 

operations of husbandry have all been described in 
that or othor purls of this series. After due allowance for tho local variations 
of Agra, the accounts elsewhere given of ploughing, harrowing, sowing, weed¬ 
ing, watering, manuring, reaping, threshing, and winnowing, may beseemed 
sufficiently precise. But a few supplementary paragraphs on ploughing and 
watering will not lie out of place. ° 3 

Before the late changes on its northern borders had somewhat narrowed 


Houghing, J10 district, it contnhied 72,860 ploughs, But tho 

actual reduction of cultivated area was slight, amount- 
ing o some 1^.310 acres only; and the average cultivation of each plough was 
11 o acres. AVc need therefore subtract but 1,505" from the former We and 
can set down the present as 71,355. Except in the north of Kiraoll, where 

Bui two plouj*Ji-catt1o to oooh p,o„ s h. 

i “ 1, ‘ “ ort,iof Ki "“ *• *<— 


fetches; of four native ploughs used here and elsewhere m the Acre ,Ji v f 

m<i ‘"t —*».4^j 

iawarir ls * 
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llic implement which, adapted from American models, is recommended by tho 
provincial department of Agriculture and Commerce «— 



A, The hahctlB (of wood). E. Tho solo (of luigte-iitul). 

B, The beam (of wood). F. The share (of steel). 

C, The standard (of iron). G. Thfe breast (of sheet-iron). 

I). The wedge (of wood). H. The trace-ring (of iron). 

The Kaisar or Empress Plough. 

The iron-ring (H) is attached to the yoke by a rope about 7£ or 7f feet 
long; but tho atiffer the soil aiid the taller the cattle, the greater the length 
required. It is always great enough to prevent the driver from steering those 
Cattle with the usual goad* or by the familiar process of twisting their tails. 
They are therefore guided by reins fastened to their horns. 

The virtues of this plough are (1) efficiency, (2) cheapness (3) lightness, 
(4) simplicity of structure, and (5) facility of adjustment to varying conditions 
of drought and soil, (1) WiLli a pair of average bullocks and one driver it can. 
plough half an acre in a clay of seven hours* inverting the mould to a depth of 5 
inches. By this searching treatment any manure which has been spread is 
effectually buried. Weeds are killed and thereby become manure* Fresh and 
Unexhausted soil is brought to the surface* The earth is rendered soft and 
absorbent to a depth which reduces tho need of irrigation. The plough, in short, 
effects uno ictiL wluit its native rival can only effect after lG or 12 plonghings. 
But it must be admitted that the Indian jmasanfc sots a slight value on time 
and a high value on custom. Let us not he disappointed, therefore, if he con¬ 
tinues to prefer a dozen scratchings with tho old implement to a single dash¬ 
ing with the new. (2) The price of the latter, when bought of Government 
at Cawnporo, is Rs> G only ; and when made up by a native carpenter it would 

58 
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probally cost but Rs 44 or Rs. 5. (3) Weighing only 1G sers (about 321b.\ 
it h easily earned on the ploughman’s shoulder; and has a draught, in moder¬ 
ately light soils*, of but 62 sera (about 1241b.) on the bullocks. (4) It lias 
no screws or nuts, its attachments being effected by simple rivets; and the 
steel share is its only paifc which cannot be repaired or replaced by a native 
blacksmith. But it is only fair to confess that this share is the most impor¬ 
tant part of tlio plough. A sheathless and broken sworel is not more effective 
because a fresh sheath can be picked up on the field of buttle. (5) It has 
been already noted that by shortening or lengthening the rope traces the 
plough can be adjusted to smaller or larger cattle, lighter or stiffer soils. But 
it has also other adaptabilities. If its share shows an undue tendency to dig 
downwards, if the plough travels on Us point, that point can be lifted by 
extracting the wedge (D) and shifting the standard (C) further back towards 
the handle (A). If, on the other hand, the pomt inclines to run upwards out of 
the soil, it can be depressed by moving the standard forward along the beam (B). 

The advantage of innovations such as the plough just described has boen 
hotly questioned by European critics m Lower Bengal and d so where. It has 
been asserted that to present the Indian agriculturist with improved tools is 
like presenting a monkey with a pair of silver nufc-ciackers, But lidicule is 
not argument. The superiority of the new implement, when impartially com¬ 
pared with the one-tooth hanow called a native plough, is self-evident. 
Whether the former is likely to find much favour in the partial eyes of 
Indian ploughmen is another question. 

Of the cultivated area, 56 per cent, is irrigated. 3 Crops are watered in an 
Irrigation. ascending degree by rivers, ponds, canals, and wells. 

The rivers flow, as above noted, too far below tho lovel 
of the surrounding country to render much service. One of tho chief features 
of being, if it be not a bull to say so, tho absence of lagoons and ponds, 
the area moistened from such reservoirs is quite insignificant, It was boforo 
shown that in 1S79-80 canals irrigated 26,058 acres, a space which, if consi¬ 
derable, is not great. And, as waterers of the fields, the 70,622 2 wells of tho 
district are easily pie-eminent. 


The effectiveness of their iirigaUon, as of all other irrigation, depends partly 

Wrih! on What Condi- ° U ^ c l uautu >h P av % ^0 quality of tho water 
deponda^ BUPlJIy ° f Wftiet availablc ’ T!le quantity, again, depends (1) oil the 
1 ' distance of water fiom the surface; (2) on the character 


* The proportion In each tnlisil will be show in the GazeLteer article cm each * This* 

sssssfirKSLs^s ^rasjss&svsi —-*»• ^ 
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of the strata which underlie that surface ; and (3) on the depth of water in 
the well itself. For the first and second conditions determine the cost of con¬ 
structing and maintaining the well; the fiist and third its irrigating powers 
when once it has been constructed. (1) Of tho first nothing need here he 
said. The depth of the water-level in different tahsils has been shown in Part 
I. (2) But on the second condition, the nature of llie strata through which 
the well is sunk, the settlement report makes some remarks which may ho 
transenbed almost verbatim :— 


Tho wclla, writes Mr. Evans, me of three classes . the masonry paha well, with its shaft of 
brick-work or etonc ; the wooileu-cylindeicd (gaduivtili) well, which is almost confined to tho 
trails-Jumna tract j and the ordinary eaithen (/hi c/m) well, to whose sides coils of twigs lend 
sufficient support A choice between tho masonry well, on the one hand, and the gadawafi 
or earthen well, on the other, depends chiefly on the consistency of the strata pierced. Whufc 
in different tahsils the natuie of these strata may to some extent, therefore, be gue^ed from 
the comparative frequency of the different classes of well. In Itimidpur only 5 per cent, 
aio masonry, while 68 percent, tiro gaddwall and 37 per cent earthen. In Firozabad 4 per 
cent, are masonry, 70 per cent, earthen, and the remainder gadawah. In Kir&oli, the propor¬ 
tion of cm then wells is 77 per cent, as many as 23 per cent, being masonry In Agra, omtheii 
wells include 87 per cent.; in Klmiragaih, north of tlio Utongan, 80 ; and in Fntehabad 97 per 
cent, of the total number. In Khairdgarh, south of the Utangrm, masonry are to earthen 
wells ns 3 to 2 j but in Panfibnt as only 1 to 10. 

From these facta the following conclusions may be deduced. In the trans-Jumna tract th$ 
underlying stratum is almost universally stioug firm *-oil. South of the Jumna, the water hen 
in earth whose stability clearly increases with the depth to the watot-lovol ; the former adroit 
tngo counterbalancing tho latter disadvantage, South, again, of the ITbuigau wo have aitmlnt 
combinations, Khuimgarh 1ms its water-level close to the surface ; but its sub-soil frequently 
necessitates the use of masonry. Fanahat, though its water lies at ft great depiii, is in nine out 
of ten cases able to effect its irrigation from an earthen well. 

(3; Tho third condition is the depth of water in tko well itself, This, for 
the district at large, averages 9 feet, The tabsil averages are, Itirrddpur and 
Firozabarl, 7 feet; Kiirtoli, 10 ; Agra, 13 ; Fateliabad, 7 J Pandhat, 8 ; and Jihai- 
r&garb, 12J. Of tho quantity of well-water enough has now been written; 


and we pass to consider its quality. 

It may be sweat, brackish {khdri) or salty (telia). In the trans-Jumna 
parganas it is generally quite sweet enough for agri- 
Quality of their water. culj;iiral purpoflea . but a largo proportion of tho wells 

in KiiAoli, and a smaller of those in Agra, arc brackish or salty, When and 


how such wells fail is thus shown by Mr. W. H, Smith. " When the rains are 
scanty, flooding becomes necessary to soften the ground before ploughing and 
sowing; and, where water is sweet, a considerable amount of land is probably 
cultivated in this way during years of drought” “ -Cut, where the water is 
brackish or salt, “ tho cultivator, in tho midst of wells, is for the most part no 
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hotter off than if lie were in a wholly unirngable country, The noxious elo- 
rnents of this water destroy the seed and prevent its germination ; so that, 
unless that seed is sown in soil saturated with rain, cultivation is hopeless.” 

In Kirnoli, however, well-irrigation is impeded not only hy brackish water 
^ f ^ ^ but by a sandy sub-soil Fatehabad suffers from tho 

of wclUtrigathm m Aiiicr- insufficient depth of water in its wells; PanAhat from 
catitiiisiis, tho great distance between surface and water-level 5 

south Ithair&garh from the instability, in most places, of its substrata, The 
irrigation of tahsil Agra, otherwise satisfactory, is somewhat spoilt by brackish 
water. In Itiniadpur and Firozabad, especially the latter, little is left to ho 
desired. Their copious watering proves that the most important of tho three 
conditions just discussed is tho nature of the strata pierced, Neither a rather 
scanty supply of water, nor the necessity of raising that water from a consider¬ 
able depth, offers any serious obstacle to the general spread of irrigation. AH 
that those two last drawbacks seem to effect is to reduce the area irrigable 
from each well and so to .raise the cost of irrigation, Witness Pandhat, with 
water at the greatest depth from the surface, and Fateliabad, with tho smallest 
depth of water in the well. In these tahsils the area waterod by each bucket 
(Mo) is but 4 acres, tho general average of the distriot being 5, It should bo 
explained that a well is often worked by more than one bucket. 


Of the wells used for irrigation 8,082 are wooden-cyUnderecl, 8,066 m^ 

The three kinds ot welt ; 801,171 ail(1 . 54,484 eartlien or bricked, The timber, 
the wooden-tnbed or S aii a - tubed variety is very common in. tho trans-Jumna 

tahsils, not uncommon in Fateh abad, but elsewhero 
most rare, Its construction costs from Es. 40 to Ea. 80, and it lasts perhaps 
for between 10 and 15 years. Its area of irrigation, 0 acres per bucket, is 
larger than that of either earthen or masonry wells in the same locality. Thus 
in fateliabad tho earthen well waters only 4 acres ; in the trans-Jumna tahsils 


The masonry or pafca ■ 4 ' le maaoc hy WQ ^ Waters only 5, When not construct- 
cd of the usual material, bricks and mortar, masonry 
wells aro built with hewn stone, but without oement. In the, former case they 
are designed to tap tho spring, and are called indira; in the latter, wliero 
percolation is the intended means of supply, their name is klmulua. The 
cylinder of the indftiu is suuk bodily from above; that of the khaudua is built 
up from below. North-east of the Jumna tho ordinary brick-work well alono 
is found ; but in tho rock-threaded tahsils of Kirdoli and Khaiiagarh tho stone 
vauety is most common. The average area watered by each bucket of a ma¬ 
sonry well is 5^ aores, the averaged figures ranging from below 4 nr IWduU 
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to 7 in Kirdoli. The cost of construction may be reckoned at from Us. 200 to 
300 per bucket; but so many variable conditions affect that cost m individual 

anil the earthen, unbricked caae3 that an aV61 ’ a g 6 is of little value, The earthen 
or lictcha . well almost always requires internal support from n 

coiled lining (ajdr) of twisted stalks, which may be gathered from the arhar 
pulse, the cotton plant, or the fevrash tamarisk (Tamarix artiQulata). It irri¬ 
gates as a rule some 6 aoros per bucket, But iu Pandhat it fads to attain, 
while iu Kirdoli and the trans*Jumna tubsils it exceeds, this average, 

Including tho cost of buying and maintaining plant, and a fair share of 

. the cost of buying and maintaining the cattle used at 

Coat of well irrigation, _ n i . 

the well, Mr. Benson reokons th«*t the expense of 

watering 1 acre is Rs, 10 yearly. As the average number of waterings given 

is five, the cost of one watering may be set down at Rs. 2. 

So much for general processes of husbandry, A descent from generals to 

particulars, to the speoial treatment bestowed on individual orops, is needless. 

Tho cultivation of all the principal, and of most the minor staples, has been 

described elsewhere-. 1 

It remains only to show Mr, Benson's careful calculations on the average 

Outturn of various cropsi outturn of the more important growths, and on tho 
and cost of thoir cultivation, average cost of raising them. It was attempted in 
the 1 Gorakhpur notice to point out some of the difficulties which obstruct the 
preparation of such estimates. One detail, for instance, of the following table 
is tho average value of outturn, But yearly alterations in the market price of 
grain make the value of outturn an extremely variable quantity. 







Average cost of cultivation 
per acre. 

Ciop. 

Month of 
Bowing. 

Month of 
reaping, 

Average out* 
turn per 
acre. 

Value of 
average out¬ 
turn per acre. 

Rent. 

Seed and 
agricul¬ 
tural 
pro¬ 
cesses. 

Total. 




Hda, 

Rs. a p. 

Ra* ft. p 

Rs. ft, p, 

lls. a. p. 

Jour millet, 

Asnrh n. 

Aghan 

H grain ... 
35 loads 
straw or 
stalks. 

12 10 4 grain, 
5 0 0 stalks 

6 0 0 

740 

12 4 0 

fldjra do, 

As&rh and 
SawiiQ, 

Kudr and 
itfirttik. 

4$ grain ... 
20 loads 
s talks. 

7 13 0 grain, 
1 0 0 stalks 

S 0 0 

a 30 

6 3 0 


1 Sco Gazetteer UI„ 227-38 , IV.> 20 , 2(52^5, 624-20 3 V,, 27-9, 270-73, 55d*<jQ; VI„ 37-r38j 
320-20, 680*00 ; And Supra, 4 fi-ti, 
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| Avaage cost 0/tultwaiion 







per acre 

■ 

Crop. 

Month of 
sowing. 

Month of 
reaping. 

Arerngc out¬ 
turn per 
acre* 

Value of 
avcrape out* 
turn per acr-, 

It cut, 

St cd am 
n grind- 
tn ml 

1 

Total. 







pro- 

CGfiBeS. 





Mds. 

Rs. u p, 

Its, a, p. 

Rs. a, p. 

jits, a p. 

Cotton 

Asarli 

Kurttik t o 

If denned 

10 SO dean- 

5 4 C 

1 is 0 c 

1 18 4 0 



Mngh. 

cotton, 

ed cot¬ 
ton. 







25 seed ... 

2 8 0 seed. 







30 stalks.,. 

1 8 0 stalks 




Sugarcane, 

Magh and 

■ Aghan to 

16 17ur By- 

00 0 0 g 11 r. 

7 4 0 

0 0 0 

67 4 0 

Clmit. 

Phalgun. 

rup, 

syrup 






1 12 O crlisli 








ed 

stalks. 




Indigo 

Jcth and 

Bhfidon ami 

2* dye. 

24 6 0 

6 10 0 

12 0 0 

17 10 0 


A^arh. 

Knar. 




Maize 

Do do 

Do do. 

10f 

u 11 0 

2 e 0 

7 0 0 

0 8 0 

Moth pulse, 

1 Asarli and 

Kfiittik and 

4 grain (<l 

5 4 0 grain 

i 12 0 

S 4 0 

GOO 


S/hian. 

Aghwa. 

7 stalks 

1 12 OBtalks 

1 

1 


!S! 

1 - 

& 

O 

Asarli 

Karttik ... 

3J grain ... 

6 12 0 gram 

1 

1 10 0 

f 

3 8 0 

6 2 0 




7 otalka.., 

1 12 0 3talks 



1 

Gairdr mil- 

Ditto 

fCnfir to 

3 grain .. 

3 0 0 grain 

0 15 9 

1 6 a 

2 6 3 

let 


Aghan* 






H straw... 

1 12 0 straw 




Wheat .*• 

JUrttik 

BaiBQkh .. 

l*Jf- grain 

30 19 8 gmin 

5 14 0 

2G 0 3 

31 U 3 

1 



lGf straw ... 

3 16 0 straw 




Barley ... 

Ditto ... 

Chnit ,,, 

131 gnuu 

1? 6 6 grain 

i 14 0 

16 7 0 ! 

20 6 0 


i 


17 straw,.* 

4 4 0 straw 




Mixed wheat 
and barley. 

Ditto ... 

Baisikh 

UJ grain,., 

ZG 0 0 grain 

e 0 0 

18 Z2 OS 

13 12 0 




16 straw... 

4 0 0 straw 




Gram 

KuSr 

Clmib 

8 grain... 

10 8 0 grain 

4 3 0 

6 8 0 

9 It 0 




8 stalks... 

2 0 0 stalks 




Mixed wheat 
find gram 

KfirttJk ... 

Ditto , t . 

e* 

IS 7 0 

3 8 0 

fl 0 0 

0 8 0 

Mixed bar¬ 
ley, wheat 
and ptiDea, 

Ditto ... 

Ditto pl 

12 grain..,!: 

24 0 0 grain 

6 0 0! 

20 Q 0£ 

!G 0 0 



16 straw..,' 

6 0 0 straw 

1 




latter month; hftuan=J>iir. au.miu . bu, ™ V , : ««u me nrat uiur ot tuo 

JiCrttiksOctobcr-Noietilherf Ashnn ! K "“ r * September-October; 

guu, February-March ; Ctiail March-Amdl * -R^ki m f >or \ A ltl ^ J J&»un-ty-Ifet>riinry j Thai- 
tuiumd=abunt B2 tt>. avoirdupois. A lend or both of tollm’lnnuV'n’ “” d . 1 Jot , h ' May-Juuo. A 
cuDveaiently carried oo the head of oub man or woman! tu k31a tke ehcaf ' vlllel1 «ro bo 
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Between the outset (183S r 41) of the expired and that (1872-SO) 0 f 

Advance of tillage. the current assessment, cultivation had advanced by 
about 2 56 per cent In the last 40 years, that is, it 
has increased from nearly 766,400 to nearly 786,000 acres But, in this com¬ 
parison between past and present, absolute exactness is for several reasons 
impossible. At the time of the former assessment much of the area usually 
cultivated had been laid waste by the “ ninety-four ” famine, In Paudhat and 
almost every other tahsil were unasacssed tracts, of which surveyors then took 
no heed There are, moreover, discrepancies in the measurement of the areas 
for which at both dates statistics are forthcoming. But after making tho 
necessary deduction ('05) for such discrepancies, tho increase of tillage still 
stands at 2'51 per cent. It is distributed over every tahsil except Khairdgarh, 
where, south of the Utangan, the recorded area of cultivation has diminished. 
The poor soil of this tract, the paucity of its inhabitants, and the impossibility 
of any great advance in its irrigation, may have induced some of its agricul¬ 
turists to seek other fields of labour. But there is reason to suppose that in 
the cultivated area of the former assessment "new fallow” was included. 
If so, and if the present new fallow be added to the present cultivation, Khai- 
rngarh has not retrograded. It has merely remained stationary; while tho gono- 
ral mcrease in tillage has been somewhat greater than that just shown. The 
extension was most marked ia northern Kirlioli, late Farali. 

The wax or wane in the cultivation of individual crops has been too 
slight to call for comment. But it may bo broadly said that wheat and cotton 
have gained, while autumn millets have lost ground. As the irrigation of the 
Agra canal extends, the growth of mdigo, sugarcane, and other precious crops 
may bo expected to oxtend with it. Since the beginning of the last assess¬ 
ment, and on the area for which comparative statistics ore available, general 
irrigation seems to have advanced by 4G,710 acres, or nearly 12 per cent, While 
declining in Khairngarh and Fatehabad, its area has in every other tahsil 
become greater. 

From the advance of agriculture we turn to the reverses which have checked 

Checks on that ndvanco: that advance, Amongst such reverses no increase 
nh, weeds, anti Hoods. i n |j ie efflorescence of reh salts, no blight, no spread 

of kdns grass or other weeds, ueed be reckoned. Our tune and space are too 
limited to deal with visitations that have been limited in both space and time. 
Floods, moreover, seldom cause much mischief. The beds of tho Jumna and 
Chambal lie too deep to allow thoso rivers tho chance of flooding any wide¬ 
spread tract. While fatal to autumn tillage; their inundations often deposit a 
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fertile silt from which the spring crop profits. The damage Wrought by the 
Hoo<ts of the Utangan, in .lays when the Fntehpur-Slkn reservoir was the 
centre of a small irrigation system, has been described under the head of canals. 

A district whoso irrigation depends so greatly on natural rainfall has, 
of course, been greatly sensitive to drought. Tlio 
Drou * hts - famine 0 f 1783-84 seems to have chosen Agra as It 

chief point of attack,^ 

A more or less complete failui’e of the autumn and spring crops in the pre- 
«*"* J«« (1812-13) beoaraa b1813-1* the cause of 

1783-84,1813-u. severe distress, TalisJlKlmirflgarh, where every stream 

and pond were dry, was the locality which suffered most* If JSsau'shunger 
was great, that of the Agra peasantry was greater. Whilst he sold his birth¬ 
right for a dish of mas dr did (red lentils pottage), they sold their women 
and children for a single meal of less palatable pulses ot gi’ains. As might 
-b&vebeen expected, when many landlords were Unable to pay for food, the 
land tax fell into arrears. The Collector attempted, by imprisoning tbo 
defaulters* to increase their solvency, This measure may have been impolitic* 
but it was not cruel T ' One of the landholders plainly told me that he did not 
wish to quit the jail, as he had not been so well off for the last two years* 1 ' 21 
The prices of grain during the affected years Were these 


Year* 

TFei^Ai purchaseable fot one tupce* 

"Wheat. 

Batloy, 

Gram. 

Rice* 

1813 *.• 

1614 

1815 (i. j 

Sera chhfttftks 

S3 14 

UQ 0 

no 7 

41 9 

& 

60 16 

25 S 

44 11 

G2 1 j 

8. chh. 

48 5 

2\ 1 
as i 

4n 16 

S. elih. 

ID 1 

15 10 

18 Id 

20 3 


During the scarcity of 1810^ though the prices of wheat and gram wero 17 and 
20^ sers respectively, the district Was exporting grain j 

18] D| 1820, io^Ui 

But as the arrears of land-tax amounted, in July to 
Es. 2,91,718, there seems to have been distress, In 1825-25 Agra again suf¬ 
fered from cloudless skies and dear food. The drought 
1B;V3 ‘ 38 ’ of 1837 and the famine of 1837-38 were sharply felt. 

It has been elsewhere^ mentioned that this was tho first dearth in which famine-* 
relief on modern principles was attempted. In February, 1838* the average 


* Gfnllestone'fl Report on Fast Famines vi the / forth ■ Western Provinces t 1 Collector 

to Uoftul, July Hlli, i&H* a Q3* 
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daily number of paupers relieved was 3,800, Special relief works, such as tlie 
Constl anil road alon^, the river front of the district capital, were 

authorized. " Agra,” writes Major Conran, 1 in one of his sesquipedalian sen¬ 
tences, “ was now the focus of misery. Here the famine had culminated in the 
concentration of tens of thousands (more than 300,000 besides the usual inha¬ 
bitants), attracted from throughout the Duab in Iho hope of aid from the Gov¬ 
ernment, until this moss of pestilential humanity created an epidemic which 
swept awayfmm two or three hundrod a day for months.” At the end of 
March, 1838, the relief committees wore supporting some 4,000 helpless starve¬ 
lings, while Government was providing daily work for about 77,500 of the able- 
bodied. Yet, despite all those measures, deaths from hunger and disease were 
occurring at the rate of 150 a day. Iu mid-Juno, though rain had fallen, 
73,604 labouring and 40,000 infirm paupers depended on charity for their daily 
bread. But with the appoaranco of a flourishing autunm crop distress abated 
and vanished. 

The remissions of land-tax for 1837-38 reached, according to tho Board of 
Revenue, Rs 10,02,767, but according to Colonel Baird Smith 3 more thau twice 
that sum. From the Calcutta Belief Fund Agra received Rs. 27,000. The 
amount spent on relief-works by Government was estimated at Rs, 13,20,000. 
The average price of wheat iu 1837-38 was 17} sers, tho highest being 11 } 
sera. The uneducated nativo recognizes few great landmarks of chronology; 
but amongst such landmarks ho still reckons the ch'thsa and the chaiordruu'c. 
The first, or *40, was the famine of 1783-84 (1840 Sarabat era); the last, or ’94, 
that of 1837-38 (1894S.) For many years later considerable drought prevailed ; 
and to tho deficiency of rain iu several successive years was ascribed the proved 
subsidence of the water-level. Government granted large advances for the 
sinking of deep masonry wells and encouraged irrigation projects. To such 
oncouragement were due the abortive canals tapped from the Utangan. 

Drought and famine delivered their next assault in 18G0-61; but from the 
dearth of that year Agra suffered far less severely than 
) '" jU ,,1 ‘ gome other districts of the North-Western Provinces . 

In April, 1861, special relief-works at Agra afforded daily employment to 18,000 
hungry labourers, and irrigation-works to nearly 2,000 more. Up to the 31st 
July, when an ample rainfall had relieved anxiety and reduced prices, 990,033 
persons had been relieved at a cost of Rs 73,375. Almost all this sum came 
from local charity, and, through the Agra Cential Relief Committee, from a 
Mansion House Fund in London. Tho share contributed by the State was 
1 Life of Wheeler. 5 Sec bia report ou the Fnmiue of 1860-01. 
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mnlc insignificant. But on special relief works of its own Government spent 
K< 74.M5 more, thereby finding employment for 445,410 paupers. Out of its 
'large surplus the Central Relief Committee allotted Rs. 20,000, for the purchase 
mf seed and stock, to the needy husbandmen of Agra. The remissions ultimately 
granted, on a total land-tax of Us. 10,10,503, amounted to Rs. 04,339 only. 
The average price of wheat, from August 1860 to July 1861 inclusive, was 
111’ sorstho rupee; the minimum being 9£ sers in September and the maxi¬ 
mum 15 sers in July. All evidence tends to prove that the scarcity of 1860-01 
was trifling as compared with the Chaurtlnave famine. 

Thirsting fields sncl dear food were again bemoaned in 1868-G9. 1 The rain¬ 
fall of the year was 141 inches only. Of this Fatehabad and Pamiliat obtained 
in September a sufficiently copious share. But, save in those tahsils, autumn 
crops could bo reaped and spiing crops sown on watered lands only. Showers 
in January and succeeding months ensured a three- 
iflM-69. quarter vernal harvest. But in March some damage 

and more anxiety were caused by hailstorms, which necessitated a small remis¬ 
sion of revenue in Firozabarl. The pinch of dearth was, to judge from tariffs 
•of prices, first felt in September, 1868. Ivhairagarh, Kiraoli, and Itimiidpur 
were the tahslls which suffered most. Even, however, where distress was 
greatest, none but a few of the poorest classes emigrated. Herein Agra was 
a contrast to the native states on west and south. In the early months of 
1869 streams of famine-stricken fugitives from GwdlUr, Dholpur, and Ehart- 
pur, hastened through tho district to seek cheap food beyond, A local 
relief society, independent of the Allahabad Central Committee, was consti¬ 
tuted. Its poorhouse at Agra opened on 22nd January and closed on 12th 
November, 1869. During that period 58,500 people, or about 198 daily, 
weio relieved at a cost of Its. 3,391. If strong enough the men were made 
•to weave and the women to spin. A further sum of Rs. 1,930 was allotted 
towards the daily support of some 159 women whose real or assumed rank 
forbade them to leave tho liarom ; whilst a few lepers were kept alive at the 
Agra Leper Asylum. The committee spent altogether Rs. 10,374, of which 
Government had contributed Rs. 2,000. But Government disbursed also, on 
relief-works of its own, Rs. 12,103. On the Agra canal excavations, on some 
engineering tasks in the Agra cantonments, and on roads and tanks in the 
district, daily employment was provided for about 410 persons, The total 
sum expended in relief, whether by Government or the local committee, may 

* Heimy'i Narrative ot the Drought ami Famiao in the North-Western Provinces, 1808-70, 

pp, Si~$6i 
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bo set down at Rs, 21,501). Long after relief operations had ccnsod prices 
continued high, Taking the period between July, 18G8 and March, 1870, both- 
inclusive, we find that the average price of wheat was 11 -d sers the rupee; of 

barley 17^; of gram 12i; of jour millet 16± ; and of bdjm millet 14g. Wheat 
attained its highest price (8j| sers per rupee) in December, 1869, and gram 
(9^ seis) in the same month ; barley (14) in November and December, 18G8 ; 
and jodr (11) anti bujra (9£) in July, 1869. One groat feature of scarcity was 
the vast weight of grain winch traversed Agra on its way to famine-stricken. 
Rajput&na. The imports into Agra city, for both local consumption and re¬ 
exportation, wore enoimorn The octroi returns of the municipality show 
2,430,016 mautids, the East Indian Railway returns 1,790,652. Some doubt 
has been tlirowu on the correctness of those figures; but so far as they indicate 
a gigantic traffic they are probably correct. Native merchants estimated the 
re-exportations at 1,400,000 maunds, Over 700,000 are known to have passed 
the since destroyed Customs-hedge during the first two-thirds of I860. 

The next and last drought will long bo remembered as one of the sever¬ 
est, if not the severest* which the district has suffered 

and 1877-78. . . T . . . . „ ... 

m this century. Judged by the rate of mortality, the 
dearth of 1877-78 rises to the rank of a famine. The produce of thes preced¬ 
ing agricultural year had been largely exported to the hunger-stricken districts 
of Madras and Bombay; and from November 1876 to May 1877 the prices 
of the principal food-grains steadily rose. x In June, when the monsoon of 
most years arrives, fell less than half an inch of rain. In the begin¬ 
ning of July a downpour of over inches seemed to proclaim, that tha 
pluvial season had fairly set in. But the disappearance of the moistening 
clouds was as rapid as their appearance had been tardy. After a few clays 
they were dispersed by a furious and scorching blast from the west. Towards 
the end of the month symptoms of distress became visible; and in the larger 
towns the beggars grew as numerous and importunate as in the Strada San 
Giovanni at Malta. 

In August the situation became more serious. The southward export 
from these provinces continued j it was reckoned that but % per cent, of the ordii 
nary autumn crop would be harvested ; the store of grain in the district could 
last for six months only; and prices were steadily rising. By the end of the 
mouth the poorer Glasses found it almost impossible to buy their daily meal, aud 
quite impossible to sell their labour in fields whose cultivation was suspended 

\ Sco Report on the Scarcity and the Relief Operations in the North- Western Provinces and 
Ovdh, 1878-7D: All^iiubud; Govoiuiueut Pi css, 1880, 
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for want of rain. From the middle of June to the middle of September but 
28 molted had fallen. Belief measures, which by this time Imdbticoine sorely 
needful, v.oio fstai ted on the lGth of the month last-named. When perfected by 
experience, the principles which governor! such operations were chiefly ami 
Imeily these:—(1) Labour, on public woiks and on tlio smallest subsistence 
waged, for the able-bodied. {2) Food without labour, in poovhouses, for tho 
old or otherwise infillm j ami money, in paymont of light feminine tasks, 1 for 
such women as by the custom of their class live secluded. (3} Special concessions, 
such as advances for the puichase of seed and cattle, to the agricultural 
orders. 


r Ihc sturdier paupers were now or afterwards employed on the Mathura 
and ^clihn era Bail way, on the repair or improvement of nearly 30 district 
roads, on the canal escape at Jaiua, and on several miscellaneous works, 
such as the uver embankment at Agra and the cleansing of tanks in that 
and other towns. The only poorhouic at first available was the municipal 
poorhnu-io at Agra; but similar establishment? wore aftonvaids opened at 
liudjitungnr, batch abad, Fuozabad, Fatchpui-Sikri, Bfib, and Jagner, 

Mcatiwhilc the parching wind nf September bad destroyed all oropa save 
those on irrigated land; and want was swiftly increasing. The principal 
suttbrer* wore of course the petty cultivator The mortality amongst plough- 
cattle was a calamity which afterwards hampered tillage considerably. The 
withered stalks of the abandoned crops, the loaves of trees, or tho thatch 
scraped from the iools of cottager, pioved but a poor substitute for the usual 
fodder. Not a blade of glass coulcl be seem Evep water was becoming daily 
more difficult to obtain from the rapidly drying ponds and wells. To find 
iood for themselves and their beasts many of the peasantry emigrated, chiefly 
towards Contial India. For in that diioction lies Mfdwa, tho Cathay of tho 
Indian cultivator; a land whereto the romances concerning its ancient rulers, 
Vikrarn and Lhoj, ascribe a, fabulous plenty. In return, as it were, for those 
vjho left this district, there flocked in, clamouring for work, a host of immi¬ 
grants from adjoinitig native slates. 3 

But the small agriculturists were not the only sufferers. The shoe 
pinched even thu welLtu-do, whoso private charity became more and more con¬ 
tracted. Tho artisan could find no market for bis wares. Nothing was in 
demaud save flour and the money wherewith to buy it. Of other food, 
wholesome but unacceptable to Hindus, some small quantity was indeed 
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forthcoming. It was suggested by certain speakers in England that tho 
Indian Government should be held personally responsible for every life lost. 
Had they remembered that eggs, fowls, and other animal food were available, 
these orators would perhaps have fek that there was little room for com¬ 
plaint. But the Chamdrs and ICoris, wliu were the principal receivers of relief, 
refuse to touch such diet. IS ot that Chamdvs are by any means clean feeders. 
In Rohilkband, and during the same scarcity, Captain Pitcher saw a com¬ 
paratively fat Chamar child sucking a female pariah dog. The chikVs rela¬ 
tives wore looking on with approval. 1 

At tho beginning of October the number of those needing relief waa still 
steadily rising. But as soon as the fete of the autumn crop in this and other 
districts became known with certainty, importations from Bengal and the 
Panjab began to arrest the riso iu prices. And, boforo October was in its 
teens, a timely and general fall of rain enabled cultivators to plough and bow 
their fields for the winter harvest- In buying cattle and seed they were 
helped by liberal advances from Government. So much land had lain fallow 
in autumn, and was thereforo ready for aspring crop, that the sowings covered 
an area far beyond that of ordinary years. The able-bodied began lo deseit 
the relief-works and seek field-labour near tlieir own homes, In the same 
month the scale of wages paid on those relief-works was reduced, while 
-payment was made depeudent on the performance of an allotted task. But 
considerable daily numbers still preferred the labour provided by Govern¬ 
ment. 

In December the distress which had abated began again to augment. 
With the fell of winter rain the necessity for irrigation ceased, and hundreds 
who had found employment in watering the fields were left without work and 
without fooch But tbo dislike of task labour, the prospect of a magnificent 
spring-harvest, and the abundant growth of green food {Bag), prevented the 
relief-works, from being peopled with that thickness which might have been 
expected. The rain was, moreover, followed by severer cold than had been 
known for many years ; and the villagers perhaps preferred hunger to going 
■abroad in woather which to the inhabitants of a sub-tropical region seemed 
arctic. But thatch for roofing, straw for bedding, and money for blankets 
were all wanting. The chill of a damp winter, acting on frames weakened by 
insufficient or innutritious food, soon told its tale. Tlio poor-houses filled 
Witb paupers who had become too infirm for hard work } while those who wore 
still fit for hard work began to see its advantage, Iu March, 1878,tho number 
on the Mortality in Jtohilkhund, p. 32 G ot report last quoted. 
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oil relief works reached its highest, while that in poor-houses became higher 
than it had ever been before. In the four months ending with that month 
the mortality had been disastrously heavy. 

Meanwhile the spring crop was rising apace. At the end of January there 
seemed the prospect of a bumper harvest. In February carrots and radishes 
became sufficiently cheap and abundant to form the principal diet of the peo¬ 
ple. Hope revived ; but in the same month rain developed blight, while high 
winds shrivelled the cars of the cereals. The result was that, in spite of tho 
large acreage sown, the spring outturn was below that of an average year, For 
a time, however, the demand for harvesting labour almost cleared the relief 
works ; for a time, as new grain camo into market, prices declined. But the 
close of the harvest and the export to other provinces soon obecked both of 
those improvements. Danger had indeed disappeared, but the ordinary food 
of the poorest classes was selling at a price beyond their means, and the appli¬ 
cants for relief grew daily more numeious. 

Through Hay and into Juno tho muster continued to mount. But at tho 
close of the latter month and in the beginning of July the intense heat was 
followed by rain ; and the operations for the autumn harvest began. A tem¬ 
porary spell of flue weather caused some anxiety ; and the relief-works, whose 
attendance bad during the sowings waned somewhat were again crowded. 
But towards the end of July fell water sufficient to encourage the resumption' 
of agriculture. The necessity for State relief had almost ceased ; and all save 
three of the relief-works were closed. Applicants for labour were not* how¬ 
ever, wanting. Their multitude caused inquiries which showed that the rate 
of wages offered by Government was too liberal as compared with that offered 
by private agricultural employers. The result was the introduction here and 
elsewhere of a scale which, as the lowest hitherto found possible, deserves 
detail Adult males received tho price of about l{Yh. (10 chhatdks) of flour 
+ about |t L (6 pies) for condiments ; women or big children tho price of lib, 
(8 chhatfiks) +about {it (4£ pies) • and small children the price of about 
(4? chhataks )+about {it (2 pies\ 

The alteration just mentioned greatly reduced the number of paupers on 
the relief-works. But this effiect was partly due also to an improvement in 
agricultural prospects. Iu August tho early millets 1 were coming into market* 
nnd prices were falling. Though the autumn outturn would be deficient* 
there was no reason for fearing a serious failure. Between the middle of 
Juno and September 15*7 inches of rain had fallen, as against the 2 & of tho 

nmizc uud hangni. 
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preceding year. The harvest of the principal autumn crops proved good. 
Exportation to Bombay heightened their prices; but this dearness went far to 
recoup the agricultural classes for the losses sustained in 1877. The signs of 
distress rapidly vanished. The muster ou relief works fell from 20,490 in 
September to 7,948 in October ; that in poor-houses fiom 69,847 to 16,140. 
At the end of October the only relief-work still open was the canal-oscape at 
Jarua. In. November even this was closed \ but the poor-houses at Agra con¬ 
tinued open for some time longer. 

By November, indeed, the scarcity had completely died out. It is true 
that, owing to tiie dryness of the following winter, prices remained high; but 
they recovered something of their normal standard with the harvesting of the 
spring crops in 1879. Of the principal grains, wheat, barley and gram had 
attained their highest values (10ji, lljjy and 11^2 sera to tho rupee respectively) 
in September 1877; common rice (6 J sers) in May, June, and July 1878; tho 
bdjra and jo dr millets (7£ and 9| sers respectively) in the month last-named, 
The average prices for the ten years ending with 1878 had been these : wheat, 
17 i 3 sers; barley, 24^; gram, 21-; common rice, 11^ ; bdjra, 19^; andjofir, 
22 , 7 ,-' The mortality due to the combined action of high prices and unusual 
cold was, as already implied, highest during the winter of 1877-78. The Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner calculates that the death-rate per radio attained in 1878 
the alarming figure of 57T5; and according to Mr. D. T. Roberta’s special 
report 1 on this subject it was probably greater. But many of tlie casualties 
must be credited to a virulent outbreak of small-pox, and to the unusual 
activity of the usual autumn fever. The mortuary records seem to show that 
considerable distress prevailed in tho Bni liman and Rajput castes, who were 
too proud to frequent the relief-works in any foroe. 

That Government spared no sacrifice in giappling with the famine is 
proved by the following figures. On rolief labour wore disbursed Ra. 2,03,990, 
not including the sum (Rs. 1,33,833) which the Public Works Department 
would at ordinary rates have spent on the various projects undertaken. The 
exact number of people thus relieved it is impossible to tell; but by count¬ 
ing twice or oftener the same persons employed at different times on different 
works, tho returns show 4,022,755. The total expenditure on poor-houses 
was Rs. 1,05,459, of which Rs. 8,548 only proceeded from private subscrip¬ 
tions. Here again it would be impracticable, without counting the same pau¬ 
pers more thau once, to show the total number benefited ; but the attendance 
for August 1878 alone amounted to 209,507. The charity bestowed on 
1 Note on the Mortality of theAgm JDioiiion, p. 873 of tbc report Inst quoted. , ' 
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secluded women cost the State Rs. 2,400 more. 1 Altogether, then, the famino 
may be said to have saddled the public exchequer with a loss of Rs. 3,03,200. 
To iucrease that loss by any suspensions- or remissions of land-revenue was 
deemed unnecessary. The Gjveriunonfc advances in aid of cultivation weie 
ft temporary charge which need merely be mentioned in passiug. 

The behaviour of the people throughout their trial was most orderly. 
Thefts of course increased ; but such cnme3 were usually of a petty nature, 
and not so the hunger which prompted them. The visitation probably left 
the survivors in better circumstances than before. On every ground, of huma¬ 
nity as well as expediency, the rulers of a country are bound to defend tlio 
ruled from starvation ; but it cannot bo denied that famino closes the botches 
inutiles rind results in a survival of the fittest. A population which is 
deterred by no prudential sanction from increasing in excess of the means of 
subsistence soon forgets its bareivements. It finds consolation in the fact 
that the laholr-mirkefc is no longer overstocked; that the small holding 
suffices to support in comfort the reduced number who depend on it. A less 
obvious remark is that, unlike its predecessors, this dearth arose from the 
failure of the autumn crop alone. All former famines, deserving that-name, 
seem to have had their origin in the loss of the spring as well as of the 
autumn harvest. In the unusually frequent fluctuations which Varied the 
intensity af distress may be found another peculiarity of the 1877-78 calamity. 

The only important or exceptional mineral produce of Agra is its stone. 

Mineral kingdom: snnd- This, which has furnished material for more than one 
&tonca - stately palace or tomb, is quarried in both the Ttimoli 

and the Tvhair,igarh tahsils. But the best kinds of red and white sand¬ 
stone come chiefly from the south-west corner of the latter; from the villages 
of Tautpur, Ghaskftta, Baghaur, Basai-Jagner, Nasaua, Kareki, Nayagiion, and 
Dhanina. Such varieties will bear giaving, and cau be hewn into doorposts, 
lintels, pillars, beams, slabs for roofing or other wrought material. Stone of the 
quality used in building common walls is obtainable almost everywhere in the 
hills ; but may be found also in tli030 villages where, as at PahdrMCaluo and 
Ghindsaum, the rock crops out on the surface. Fiom these two last-named 
quarries of KhairAgarh, and fiom the hills ofNoni, Aleoli, and Bidhauli in the 
same tabsil, are got the best millstones, oil-presses, and sugar-mills. 2 

The price of fine sandstone, at the quarry itself, is for the white or grey 
variety Rs. 7 and for the red variety Rs. 5 or 6 per hundred maunds. But the 


1 Mr ‘ Commissioner Webster's letter No. dated 8th July 3879. The preceding figure* 


hare been taken from the Government Ileporfc. 
oil-pres* and sugm-miU AdMh, 


a The millatouo is called chakki; the 
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blocks or slabs are in most cases not actually weighed. A sufficiently accurate 
estimate of their ponderosity is foimecl from their cubic measurement. Thus, 
if its dimensions be 66" X 33" XV', a rougli-hewn slab of red stone is reck¬ 
oned to weigh three maunds. The pi ice at Agra of the best stone from 
Khairdgarh and Bhartpur 1 is, for the giey variety, about Rs, 50 or 52 the 
hundLed maunds; for the reel about Es. 34 or 35. When it is mentioned that 
the cost of carriage can in the worst seasons ha idly exceed Rs, 22, it will be 
seen how large is the stone-dealer's profit. There are, however, finer slabs and 
blocks which are sold by tale and nob by estimated weight. Such are the 
langotiya and the* chauka y whose respective prices rango according to quality 
and colour from Rs. 12^ to 15 and fiom Its, 20 to 24 the hundred. By tale, 
too, at Rs. 2^ the thousand pieces (kanda) is bought common building-stone. 

The more valuable quarries, those for instance at Tdutpur, Basai-Jagner, 
and Baghaur, are woiked by members of the caiponter (Barhdi) caste. Each 
man pays the lord of the manor a seignoralty winch, according to the locality 
and the coloui of the stone, varies from Rs, 24 to Hs. yearly. The quanies 
he on the unassessed waste of the village, on what in England would be called 
the commons, and the landlord cannot be deemed the sole owner of the stone. 
It is therefore, perhaps, only just that beyond this small fee the quarryraen 
should have nothing to pay. But, as the quarries are deserted during the 
rains, the charge i& not so small as it seems. Jb is paid by the legular quarry- 
man alone, and not by the labourers whom he employs in removing rubbish. 
Four or five quanymen often work in partnership, sharing profits equally. 
When breaking ground on a new working, or at the outset of a fiesli season, 
they often receive an advance from the stone-dealer's agent (bec^ 7 ^)* The 
latter buys the stoue at the quarry and carts its off to the place of consignment. 
A quarry accountant (patiudri) collects for the landlord an additional due 
(Jzatcii) of a few pies on each cart : the money coming, of coiuse, from the 
pocket of the stone-dealer. 

As compared with those of Khamlgurh, the Kiraoli quarries are inferior. 
From both Slkri and Bandrauii ranges is hewn the icd samlsLone called Ichari 2 
or raiudbia, But, though furnishing material for grindstones (hil), millstones, 
sugarmills, and road rammers ( durmat), for common walls, and for the door¬ 
posts and lintels of the surrounding villages, this rock will not take graving. 
The red or bluish stone found at Dhsmauli and Ninwfiya villages has the 
additional disadvantage of being too haul for general masomy. In this tahsil 

1 Tile most furnoug Bhtrtpur ^mrrirs urc those of Uupbus 4 It seems, therefore* 

that tins term Is not uxeliisiVuly uiu>licj Lu olulk. 
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unfinished handmill? fetch 8 annas, sngurmills from Rs 10 to 15, and pieces of 
building stone Rs. 5 the thousand* 

Extensive beds uf the soft limes tone known to Anglo-Indians as “block 
Lankar” and to tlie natives of the district as clunt, 

LllJj '" L,JlJL * are found in the Ohambal lavines of tabs'll Pan&hat. 

With square-hewn luinpsof this material arc biult the Bhadiiwar rajas castle 
at Ihitialuit, the Trigonometrical Survey tower at Hatkfiut, and several 
other slighlly noteworthy structiuc*,. The price per stack (plica i) of 
5x5x2} cubit* 1 is about Rs, 2}. The nuchilar form of the same 1 imes to no 
is known as kitnbtr simply. This, the material with winch roads aro 
metalled, may he dm* up all over the district; but in qmilnty it varies con¬ 
oid erahly. The kind mo^t commonly used ib that known as bichhua or 
fcoipion-shaped. The cost uf kankar stacked beside the road differs, of course, 
with the distance of the (puny To reach Agra, city the limestone must 
travel some thieci or fum miles, and here, llicrdoie, its price is high, langing 
from Ils 3} to 4} per 100 cubic feet. The aveiage pi ice beside the road, in 
other parts uf the district, is about Ils f 2g only The cost of metalling a 
mile of load with a layer uf kankar 12 feet wide and b inches deep would, 
including the cost of consolidation, be about 11s. 1,050, Lime (chit a a), burnt for 
building purposes from kaukav, can be cheaply proem ed almost everywhere. It 
cost* from 3 to 12 rupees the hundred maunds, the highei being the Agm price. 

Bricks are manufactured, as occasion requires, at most places in the 
Bricks andotiwr build- district. But at Agra countless rums and the old 
ingmaterial. deserted kiln* render any fresh manufacture almost 

unnecessary. The only bricks heie made aie those of special patterns, such 
as used by the Public Works Department, At F ito z abaci, however, are a good 
many busy kilns. The dimensions of the gihna biiek are here as elsewhere 2 
12 v xG r 'x3," When prepared on a table it sells at Its. 9 perimlle; when 
undressed and prepared on the giomnl, at Rs. o%. The small thin bricks 
called bikaijju, of which native houses are often built, cost from 8 annas to 
l rupee the thousand. A thousand lound tiles usually fetch, according to 
their size, from I to 2 rupees; a thousand flat tiles from Rs. 2} to 4. The 
price of building-wond falls not undei the heading uf minerals, and lias been 
shown above under that of trees. But from the material of their dwellings we 
must now pass to the people themselves, and to details which, as the proper 
study of mankind is man, .should bo found of greater interest, 

i A mbit its half a yartl; aiitl ilie* mnsouV juul gaz') hue lueiiiiircj inches. 

2 tfj.jji-ti, p, 3t*j rrueeUmy \oliuuc, y. bUtf, 
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part hi. 

Inhabitants, Institutions, and History. 

Somc figures attached to Mi, Hansel's Settlement Report of 1811 seem to 
sliow that the district had then a population of 42-1 to the square mile; but 
his calculations for two of the tahslls are clearly wrong. A fiist regular 
census was taken in 1847. Effected, however, on tlio rudest and crudest 
principles, it neglected even to show apart the numbers of the different sexes 

and ages. The first enumeration of any leal value was 
2353 ° J 

* that taken in 1S53. In spite of later transfers from. 

talisil Famh to Muttra, and from Muttra to tahsil Itimadpur, the area of the 

disliiefc (1,804'D square miles) was then very much the same as now. T/ie 

population was returned as 1,001,001, or about 537 to the square mile ; and 

the details may be thus summarized 



| Agriculturists . 

[A 7 on agriculturists. 

| Total. 



Wale. 

Fetnnle. 

Male, 

female. 

Apricul- 1 
turists. 1 

Non-agri¬ 
culturists. 

Grand 

total. 

Hindus 

AJuealmAus 

315,239 

M,56i 

256,96" 

11,521 

177,098 

4-2,533 

14C,7M 
36,318 

5,72,220 

25,072 

3,23.812 

60)651 

8,96,038 

1,05,923 

Total ... 

! 3^8,7UU 

5V)*,6Ub 

219,031 

185,032 

5,^7,298 

4,04,663 

1,01)1,931 


There were 1,143 parishes or townships (niauza), The city, suburbs, and 
cantonments of Agra contained 125,202 inhabitants; Firoznbid, 12,074; Fa- 
tehpur-SikiT, 10,130 ; and Pauahat, 7,047. Put no other place could boast 
over 5,000 people. 

Tbo next census, that of 1865, recorded for the first time details as to 
cashes and occupations, the proportion of children to 
186fi ' adults, and other important statistics. The returns 

showed an increase, since the preceding census, of 8*6 square miles and 26,583 
inhabitants* The latter were classified as follows; 


Claw, 

AonicuirH 

NOtf-Ad lUCULTUnAtr, 

i 

RS 

~e. 

Males, 

Females, 

Total, 

Males. 

Females, 

Total 

Adults 

Boys. 

Adults 

l 

G[fls 

Adults 

B05B. 

Ailulte. 

1 

Qjx-Ib. 

Illnrtds 

jlubalmAiifl and 
others ,. 

Total 

■ 



8(1,281 

3,260 

619,4/7 

20,107 

ID 4,12-1 

27,764 


112,338 

25,630 

CO,318 

13,00b 

377,07(3 

81,981 

9Z0,463 

102,001 

197,5GB 

111,263 

170,402 

bS|63l 

608,684 

101,978 

| 80,800 

137,$CS 

73,114 

■ 

1,628,541 
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Besides (he population line shown thcro were 2,l92 Europeans and G2o 
Eurasians. The density to the square mile was 549, Of the 1,143 parishes 
890 had less than 1,000, and 237 fiom 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. The ten 
towns with a population of over 5,000 weie Agra (142,601), Fnozabad (13,103), 
Patelipur-Sikri (8,000), Agwar of talisil Itimudpur (7,456), Kotila of talisil 
Eirozabad (7,120 1 , Familial; (6,124), Khairngarh (5,410), Fatehpur-Jliingtua 
of talisil Kiraoli 1 (5,-102), ICbandauli (3,oU5), and Keha-Earenda of tahsil 
Fandhat (5,319). It should, however, ho noted that the last place is not a 
single pan'll, lint a combination of two, whoso inhabited sites are supplied by 
about two dozen hamlets. 

The peuultimate census was taken in 1872, and 
1872 x 

its statistics may be buelly tabulated thus:— 


JUligion. 

j Malts, 

Females, 


Adult*. 

BpIcmt 15 

}CllTS. 

Total. 

Adults. 

i 

Below is 
jears. 

Total, 

Grand 

total. 

i 

Hindu* 

llusalmang 

ClinsU&ua m 

326,920 
34,009 : 
2S7 ; 

I ; 

206,549 

21,276 

331 

6 33, 4 GO 
55,37 5 
618 

2<2,4G0 

32,551 

380 

169,548 

19,2U9 

408 

452,014 

61,760 

848 

985,483 

107,135 

1,466 

Total im 

■ 361,306 

226,15G 

589,402 

315,307 


504,622 

1,094,004 


Of the Hindus 467,762 (212,731 females) and of the Musalmnns 12,261 
(5,527 females) were returned aa agriculturists, while the remainder of both 
creeds was classed as non-agricultural. But as usual, and for tho same reason 
as elsewhere, the number of agriculturists was greatly under-iated. Very- 
many of the cultivators eke out their earnings by non-agricultural pursuits. 
Mid weie therefore returned as non-agricultural. The great urban population 
•A Agra city of course reduces tlio proportion of those who get thoir living 
bom the land ; but the real quota of agriculturists must have amounted to 
iteething much larger thau 4S 9 per cent, of the total population. It will ha 
\ ni that of that population 90-1 per cent, were Hindus, 9-8 Jluaalmans, 539 
i tides and 46*1 females. 

The total area liad by 1S72 risen to 1,907 square miles, and the density of 
;■■<• population was 574* to tho mile. Of the 1,231 parishes, 947 had under 
i h iu inhabitants, while 279 had between 1,000 and 5,000. The five towns 


11 iiia village would more coiicctly Ime been styled Jliinmira.Bnsniyfi. » Thus the 

repor. n r. Leans s settlement report the figure is lor sonic reason reduced to 660. 
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which had over 5,000 were Agra (149,008), Fiioznhad (14,255), Fatehpur-Sikri 
(6,S78), Panahat (6,571), and Kliandauli (5,704). The last is entered under 
the name of the adjoining parish, Semra. 

In 1878, before the term of this census had expired, occurred the largo 
territorial changes above noticed. 1 These changes left the district a popula¬ 
tion of 1,071,427, distributed at a density of about 580*4 to the mile over an 
area of 1,845*7 square miles. It is assumed; of course, that the population had 
remained stationary since the date of the census; but for the purpose of such 
calculations this postulate is the only possible postulate. 

The last census was taken in February of tho present year (1881). It 
shovjcd, after all fov the slighvly red need 

area, a marked decrease of population. Detailed sta¬ 
tistics have not as yet been published, but the total number of inhabitants is 
returned as 974,892. Their distribution amongst tho seven tahsfls and their 
density to the square mile may be shown thus :— 


TahaiJ, 

Population. 

Density pci square 
mile, 

ltftnfulpur ... 

B|« 


142,02« 

5I2'3 

Ffruzahad 

111 


108.510 

634*1) 

Fan&hat ... 

1«4 

Ml 

1 20, SOS 

353*1 

Fateh abaci 


*•1 

104,81:1 

434*3 

i\?ra 

' • k 

■ft ••• 

21)0,321 

1321 0 

Kiraoli 


Ml 1 * ■ 

J14,“180 

421-2 

Khairdgnrh ... 

... 

ii. Ml 

n 8,i27 

3S2 6 



Total 

974,393 

628 2 


The density is in the Agra fcahsil greatly raised by the population (159,948) 
of Agra city and cantonments. The present number of villages or parishes 
{mauza) is 1,331, Amongst these are distributed 1,800 estates ( mahdl ), But 
the partition or subdivision of the latter is ever increasing their {otfd. 

Until more figures are available we must content ourselves, in several im¬ 
portant matters, with the returns of the 1872 census. 
Castes aud tribes. of such matters is the subject of Hindu castes 

and Musalman tribes. Distributing the Hindus into four conventional classes, 
the enumercation of 1S72 showed 154,520 Brahmans (71,081 females), 111,066 
Rajputs (47,258 females), 03,732 Baniyas (29,213 females), and 056,165 per¬ 
sons (304,462 females) belonging to the " other castes.” 

1 Supra £. 409 * 
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First in numbers as well as rank, the Brahmans formed 15 per cent, of 
_ , tlio total population. A great majority of this' caste 

Bril mums. ■> ® J 

were returned as Kanaupyns, while comparatively 
few appeared as Samuil is, Siirasvats, and Gatus. All these subdivisions have 
received sufficient notice elsewhere. 1 But there is reason to believe, writes 
Mr. Evans, that thu stiength uf the Iyamiujiyas has been unduly exagger¬ 
ated, and that a much larger number of Brahmans should have been 
shown as San&dhs. a The latter are relatively most numerous in Parmhat, 
where they own extensive pioprietaiy rights. They arc also common along 
the common border of Fatehabad and Klmiiugaih, in which tract they 
include the clan named OolnpArab. The origin of the Golapi'uabs is undoubt¬ 
edly Bmlnnanical. But they are often, by empouters themselves, iucluded 
in the carpenter (Barlioi) caste. And they sometimes, when large land¬ 
holders, receive the title of Thakur, which, though elsewhere applied to Brah¬ 
mans, is in the North-Western Provinces generally restricted to Rdjputs. 

Large numbers of Rajputs inhabit Khamigarh, Panfihat, the west of 
j, djpl]tg Fatehabad and the noiMi of Kiraoli. But in the hulk 

of the last tahsil and in talisil Agra their place is 
taken by Jfils. The Khairagarh Rdjputs arc, for the most part, Ponwdrs or 
Sikarwars, the former dwelling south-west and the latter north-east of the 
Titan gan river; but in the same tahsil are found also a few Chauhftns and 
lomara. InPamihat the To mars become one of the principal races, massing 
strongly along the Dholpur frontier; wlulo in the north-east and east of that 
tahhil the Parihurs and Bhadaunyas are respectively most numerous. In the 
west of Fatehabad occur ICachhwiihas, Indoliyas, Sikarwara, and Bhakaras; 
in the noith of Kiraoli, Sikarwnrs, Chauhaus, and Jadons. 


The Pomvfirs have been described in the Fumkliabad, the Chauhfins in 
the Mhiupun and Bijuor notices. The M&mpun memo it has given also 
Borno account of the Dhakaras; while the Pankiim and Kachhwnlms have 
received sufficient mention in connection with Ktuvva Of the Jadons some¬ 
thing lia& been, said 111 the notice on Aligarh, and more will bo said in that on 
Muttra. Remain to be mentioned here the Tomara, Bluulaunyns, Sikanvars, 
and Induhyas, 

The Tomars or Tonwars 3 appear on Tod’s list of the 3G royal races of Rdj- 
Tomars. put&na, but in thes& provinces aro sparsely represent¬ 

ed. Clans who like the Jaugharas claim a Tomar 


1 Supra t 
he latte 

the itiba is Borne tunes called Ton gar, 
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origin are not uncommon, But Agra is the only district where persons bear¬ 
ing the old tiibal name can be counted by thousands; and even in Agra the 
thousands are less than teu. 1 

Authentic history first mentions the tribe in A.D. 736, when Bilandeo 
Tomar, otheivvhe Anangpal the Fiist, rebuilt Debit and established theie his 
capital. He was succeeded by eighteen descendants, whose leigiis lasted 
until 1153. In that year his dynasty was overthrown by Bisaldco Chauhan 
of Ajmer ;but the defeated Toraar king, Amingpal II,, seems to have been re¬ 
tained in power as vicegerent of the conqueror, who proceeded to subdue the 
lest of Northern India Anmigpal\s daughter, moreover,married that conquer¬ 
or s son or grandson, Somesar. And from this union sprang the chivahous 
epic hero Piithiviruj, who sat on the throne of Dohli until ousted and slain 
(1103) by the Musalman invader Shilmb-ud-dm, 

The Tomars make no further mark in chronicle till the reign of Alii-ud-din 
Khilji (1295-1316), or shortly after that monarch’s death. It was then that 
the obscure To mar Bfr Singh Deo became possessed of Gwdliar, which before 
had been successively held by the Kachhwdhas, the Pauhjira and the Muham¬ 
madans. After him ruled a long line of illustrious princes, all more or less 
subject to Musulmfin influence, Among them, Dungar Singh (1425-54) is 
noteworthy, inasmuch as in his reign the celebrated rock-sculptures of Gwiili&r 
were executed. These princes seem to have been sometimes the opposers, 
sometimes the faithful allies of the Dehli emperors, The sovereigns of the 
Lodi dynasty (1450-1526), Bahlol, Si bandar, and Ibrdblm, defeated them or 
by them were defeated several times. The strong rock-citadel of Gwuli&r 
often enabled the Tomars to defy the imperial forces. 

The strongest and most able chief of the tribe was perhaps RnjaMdn Singh, 
who acceded in I486. 2 During his reign the power of the Tomars reached its 
zenith. He was a wise and benevolent ruler, a patron of the arts, and himself 
a skilful musiciau. Under his successor, BikramajR, the fortress of Gwdlidr 
succumbed to the JUusalmans under A'zam Hunmyim; and the Rfija was sent 
pusoner to Agra, where, though treated with honour, he sank into an ordinary 
feoffee (1518). Bikrannijlt fell fighting beside his suzerain, Ibrahim Lodi, at 
the battle of P&nlpat (1526). 3 His troops held the fort of Agra, butyielded to 
Biibar, To their conqueror they presented some precious jewels, including a 

VTlie round number, Recording to the census of 1872, is 9,000. . . a In Mr. Benmes’s note 

on the Tomars (Mil lot’s Supplemental Glossary, J., 163) Man Sinffli is by n slip ot the pen 
made to leigu until 167b. The means of correuling this figure are however wnnliug The 
G^aliur lieaident, or rather Ins Bengali hcad-clerk, untes that it is * difficult to furnish Informa- 
Hon of so fui back.” 3 IIerc again Mi. Dearness note (1670) is at fault. 
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famous diamond which is supposed to have been the same as that Koh-i-utir 
now owned by the Empress of India. Thereafter the Tomar chiefs sank into 
insignificance, and at length migrated into Udaipur, where their descendants 
are still living, 

Though once so puissant and illustrious, the Tonrnrs now possess no inde¬ 
pendent principality Vikram tho Invincible, who established the • Sambctt 
era,' is believed on good grounds to have sprung from, this race. “ Tlic chief 
possessions left to the Tuais," writes Tod, “are the district of Tuargarli, on 
the right bank of the Chambal towards its junction with the Jumna; and the- 
small chieftainship of Patnn-Tuarvati in the Jaipur State-, and whose (sic} 
head claims affinity with the ancient kings of Indraprastlm {Dehli)." a Accord¬ 
ing to Mr Showing the Toinars have seventeen branches or rjolras. 

The Bhadauriyas derive their namo flora Bluidaurain Atter of Gwdliar. 

They have in turn given their name to B lind d.war, a 

Bhodnuriyas. tract including Atter and other parganas which, like 

Atter, adjoin ihi3 district on the south. Their race is divided into six clans 
called respectively Athbhaiyfi, ICulhaiya, Maimi, Tasseli, Chandarsenid, and 
Itliiit. The principal family arc Bants , the Maimis and Tasselis are said to- 
be degraded by the presence in their veins of a little Mewdti blood. These 
Bhadaunyas aie really an offshoot of the Ohaiibdn stock. JBut, since Chau- 
hmis and Bhadanviyas began to find intermarriage convenient,* there 1ms been, 
some disposition to deny the relationship. Members of tho same Rnjput tribe 
are within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. 

That the Bhndaurias can lay claim to no great antiquity is perhaps proved 
by the fact that they are umneiitioned in Chanel's list of the tribes who took 
part in the Chaulmti attack on Kanauj, and umneiitioned iu the earlier Muslim 
chionicJes. But many an untrustworthy legend strives to show how early 
they settled in this part of the conntiy. A passage in Tod’s Rajasthan leads 
ns to infer that they were established along the Cliambal by Manikd fldi 
Chaulidn, prince of Ajmer, who flourished towards the close of the seventh 
century. About the middle of the thirteenth (121G), the great Cbaubdn 
house of Chandwur in tahdl Firozabad was all but exteiminated by some foe 
unspecified, lhe sole survivor of the massacre was,as usual, a pregnant prin¬ 
cess, the wife of Raja Biiut Siil. Flying across the Jumna she gave birth, iu 
a village of tabsil Fatehabad, to a boy named Rajju. At the age of 12 this 

1 Si'prn, p. 1 -27 1 Rdjdttfiiin, m,1. I, jip.s-i.ps Far a tie tn fieri accownt r/f theToinar 

nyna^ty of Dohh Ino reader is referred 10 ticnornl C > Limt>i)iiiun strchitmlaqic'd Surueu ftepurfs- 
I - H>; s6 - , 'Tin-present l(. ,i,l of Dig Jiliailtumm mnnieiUhlstci of llie ChuuUiiu ntjp, 
of Minpurl; and this twvs not tho Brut of such njlirmcca 
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Rftjju Ittful npponrs before the empeinr Narir-ud-dhi (1240-66) and obtains 
leave to eject the rebellious Moos from wliat is now talisll Panuhat. Slaying 
tlm marauding chiefs Ivauluiya and Ilatiyn, he about 1258 establishes his 
rule at Hatkiiut; and is shortly afterwards rewarded, by o gcatelul sovereign, 
with the grant of the Iihaduwar principality, Kajju stands 239 th in a pedi¬ 
gree beginning with the patriarch Malm Agur and ending with the present 
Raja of B had a war, the 2Glst 01 263rd 1 

Auother tiadition allows the Chauhans of Chandwfir and R&pri* to survive 
until Tamerlane’s invasion (139S). Tho Chauban chief Kamaldeo is said to 
have opposed that too successful barbarian, wliile Achaldeo or Harehaldeo the 
Ehadauria assisted him. The result was the discomfiture of the Chauhans and 
the bestowal of their domain on the Ehadaurias. The only comment which 
this story really requires is that neither Tamerlane nor his butchering detach¬ 
ments ever penetrated so far down-country as this district. 3 But Sir Henry 
Elliot thinks fit to crush the fly with a sledge-hammer. “It is evident/’ ho 
writes, “ from the accounts in the Zafar-ndma , Ilabib-ussair, Rauzai-ussafa, 
and Matld-us-S'udciin, which all treat in great detail of Timurs invasion, that 
no Hid du chief united himself with that conqueror; and even if lie had, the 
tyiant, during his lapid course in Upper India, could have bestowed no fief that 
was worth acceptance; and much less would his bigotry have suffered him to 
bestow it on an infidel. Moreover, what serves entirely to disprove this alleged 
gift is that it is expressly stateJ in tho Tawdrlkh-i-Mubarak-Shdhi that Timdr 
had scarcely turned his back on India when Sayyid IChizr Khan sent his vizir 
to levy tho revenue of Oban d war, 'which had been due for some years ; and 
recovered Jalesar out of the hands of the Rajputs of C hand war/ So that the 
Chandwfir family, instead of losing, must have increased their possessions dur¬ 
ing tho troubles succeeding Tim dr s invasion/’ 

In tho reign of Akbar (L556-1605J, again, Kajju Raiit and his Meo victims 
are revivified. The ileo chief, now named Heta or Haitu, appears ns the sedi¬ 
tious lord of Panaliat, Atfcer, and other territory. Rajju subdues him, receiv¬ 
ing in reward 1,402 villages of that territory, the title of Mahendra, and a 
command of 7,000. That HatkfinL of Pandhat was a den of freebooters is an 
historical fact. Sikandar Lodi in 1509 scours it of robbers and rebels. 4 Sher 

1 Mr. Benson’s notes. We shall see shortly that the legend of Hajjn mul the Mcos often 
chooses as its date the later reign of Akbur. J Uspi), formerly thecnpitalof aparguna, 

is a village of Mainpun. It stands on the left bank of the Jumna, just opposite E&ttsar oX the 
district, 3 Apocryphal traditions of alliance uith Tamerlane aro not tho peculiar inherit¬ 

ance of the Bbnd&war rajas. A similar talo ivas told by the Dlmnipar family, now represented 
by the Raja of Gopalpur in Gorakhpur. See Gazetteer, VI., 4 3$, ^ *Turihh'i*Khdn Johan 

Lodi, Eilioi/s Historians (Dowaon's edition), V., 102} and Mohhzani Afghan i quoted In EHiQl'a 
Glossary ,!, 20-27. 
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ShAh (154045) dragoniiades it, quartering in the neighbourhood 12,000 horse, 1 
But from passages of the Akbarndma, and the JaAtingtrndma, quoted by Sir 
Henry Elliot, it is clear that the contumacious incidents were not Meos, but 
the BliaiUurias themselves. Akbar’s foster-brother, A cl ham Khdn, is sent to 
Ifatkdnt to chaitise Bhadaum rebels (1559); and having chastised them, is 
granted at least a part of their lands- The Bhadauria chief was, according to 
Sir. Blochmami, 2 trampled to death by elephants. These extracts are impor¬ 
tant as showing that, by tho middle of the sixteenth century, the Bkadaunas 
had already colonized Pamihat. But they show also that, so far from aiding 
the imperial Government in the punishment of other culprits, these Bhadau- 
riaa were themselves the culprits punished. 

The title or lather name of Mabcndra is still borne by the head of tho 
tribe, tho Raja of BlindliwaT. It is explained as meaning Lord of the Earth. 3 
But it has perhaps been confused with some such word as MahfpAl. Its pri¬ 
mary signification is “ Great India/' a title sometimes applied to India, god of 
thunder. 


That no Bhadauria received from Akbar a command of 7,000 is quite cer¬ 
tain. Tho A in A-A kbari clearly states that commands of over 5,000 were 
never granted to any but the emperor's own sons. The higher and more 
extravagant appointments, which we read of in later reigns, were unknown 
during Akbar’s ml©. They were the idea of his son Jahangir (1605-28), who 
introduced them by bestowing a command of 30,000 on his empress Nurjalifm. 
Sir Henry Elliot is however mistaken in doubting « whotlier a member of tho 
Bhaduuria family ever attained in Akbar’s time the dignity oven of 500. >5 
Mukatman, tho son of the chief who was trampled to death, became a loyal sub¬ 
ject of the crown and does appear, as a rfija and a commander of 500, on the 
roll of Akbar s peers. This Mukatman may be regarded as the real founder 
of Bliadauiia greatness. He afterwards rose to a command of 1,000, and ia 
mentioned by the Akbcmuuna as serving in Gujarat (1584).* 

Under Jahangir, ‘pace Sir Henry Elliot, the Bhadauria chiefs seem to have 
maintained their high position. Raja Bikramajit is mentioned as fighting in 
tte emperota wars, as dying in llth year of tho mgn, and as being suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Bhoj. 6 Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of Jahangir's Memoirs 
introduces us to Uangat, a Bhadauria chief who during the seventh year served 
in Bangask of Afghanistan; but the exact name of this officer is doubtful. 
The respectability of its principal family did not of course extend to all 


idrrAft-i^Sftffr^dA^DjWBon^ElJioL IV 9 ,,, . r , 
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members of the tribe. The Memoirs describe Bhadauria robbers as infesting tho 
roads about Agra. Getting those offenders into his power, the emperor haa 
them trampled to death by elephants. 1 

In the reign of Jahangir’s successor Shdhjahiin (1628-58), the head of the 
Bhadaurias ia Raja Kislm Singh. He too is a noted military leader, who dis¬ 
tinguishes himself in at least four campaigns, The P&fohdh-ndn tet records 
him as a commander of 1,000. Dying in 1G4?3, he was succeeded by hia cou¬ 
sin Badan, Badam, Bad or Budh 2 From tho fact that Badan Singh was 
created raja, we may infer that thh title was not yet hereditary in the family. 
Beginning as a commander of 1,000, this Badan ended as a commander of 
1,500. In the 21st year of the reign, on tho occasion of a levde, a mad elephant 
caught up on his tusks one of the raja’s attendants, Badan at once struck 
liis dagger into the beast, which, frightened at tho same time by n fnc-wheel, 
dropped tho unfortunate henchman, Shahjahdn rewarded the raja’s bravery 
with a robe of honour, and with the remission of Rs, 50,000 out of the 
Rs. 2,00,000 which was the assessment of the Bhadawar domain The Bhadauria 
courage, of which this act was a fair instance, has never indeed been ques¬ 
tioned. Even in the chronicles above cited as describing their punishment by 
Adham Kh&a, these RAjputs are acknowledged as "renowned for valour/’ 

" famed for bravery above all other landholders.” Badan Singh is said to have 
raised the embankment by which the sacred town of Batesar was saved from 
the floods of the Jumna, and the course of that river turned westwards. 
Being built of stone and covered with temples from which flights of stairs 
descend into the water, this embankment is not without some claim to the 
picturesque, Its founder died in 1655 at Kandab&r, while campaigning in 
Prince DfiiA Shikoh’s army. 3 

On his death his son Mali& Singh was made rfija, receiving a command of 
1,000. Mah& too served in Afghanistan under Dora Shikoli, When, however, 
DaiA was defeated and put to death by Aurangzfb, the new r6ja entered the 
service of the conqueror. By Aurangzib (1G58-1707) he was employed against 
the Bundelas and the Ydsu&ais. Dying in tho 26th year of that monarch’e 
reign he was succeeded by his son Udit or Odat, who some time before had 
been appointed commandant of Chittaur castle. 4 It was during Udifc’s time, 
apparently, that tho title of raja was first l-ccoguized as hereditary in hia 
family. 

VEIUoVb Glossary, I,, 29, -where part of the original Persian passage is given. *Tb& two 

last are the names under which this chief appears in the Ma'dsir-i- y A*lamgtri. 8 Bloch- 

mann, I., 489. In a note to Sir II. Elliot’s article on tlie Bhadnurlnq, Mr. Bcames informs 
us that Kiahn Smgh ia entered on the roll ot nohles as Jauhar, oc the Jewel. </7hci. 
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Tradition records that "before the decline of the empiro”—that is, probably, 
before the death of Aurcingzi'b—the rajas of Bhaddwar, Jaipur, Jodhpur, and 
Bundi were called the four pillars of the State (arkdn-i-daid^t)} The state¬ 
ment ha* not a very tiustworthy sound, but there is no doubt that, as the 
power of the empire waned, the importance of the Bhadaurias waxed, tu a 
charter of which a copy is extant Xzam, the son of Aurangzib, appoints Gopul, 
the grandson of C7dit, rnilitazy governor {Javjdur) of Bftri in Dholpur and Mir- 
w'ar in Owaliiir, while confirming him in possession of Bhadiiwar, Gopal's 
command is at the same time raised from 400 to 800, As Azam's usurpa¬ 
tion of the throne lasted for less than a year, those promotions were not per¬ 
haps of much value. But from Muhammad Sh&h (1719-4S) i’nja Gopfil 
obtained more solid advantages. He had very large eyes, and when he went 
to pay his respects to the emperor the latter jocularly asked how lie got them. 
Gopnl replied that his country grew nothing but arhar pulse, and that from 
constantly straining at swallowing the hard bread (bhatula, gdnlcav) made 
therefrom, his eyes had nearly stalled out of his head. Muhammad took the 
hint and laughingly enriched him with other fiefs which were capable of pro¬ 
ducing the finei grains. Absurd as the story seems, it is commonly believed 
in Bhaddwar, and is not denied by the Bhadaurias themselves, 3 Tho interesting 
corienpondencG of Naunidh Bid shows us that, at the court of Muhammad 
Slifih, Gupal Singh's personal virtues were held in high consideration. 

On Gopal’s son, Marud or Animdh,the same monarch bestowed the lands of 
Khatauli and Lolmra. Mai ud was also appointed a commander of 6,000 and 
military governor of either Kanauj or Lahnwar, or both ; s but for these high 
dignities the grantee paid ri mjJJiou and a half of rupees* The Tarikh-i- 
itlucnjfari says that Sa&dat, first nawfib of Oudh, held Marud in such regard 
as to call him "son.” But it is clear from contemporary chronicles that the con¬ 
sequence of the Bhadaurias began to decline before the close of Muhammad 
Slifik’s reign. We find Alaruds castle invested by the Marhattas; his country 
plundered and afterwards subjected to the payment of heavy indemnities. To 
avoid the victorious Jats who had crushed tho Bhadaurias aud annexed their 
principality, one of his adopted cousins and successors. Raja Eaklit Singh, 
fled into exile. And when this Bald it was at length restoied, he was restored 
to but little of his former possessions. For, to quote the words of the accurate 


J and Ntiwdh* 2 Elliot’s Glossary art Bhatula. > Tho Rajas and 

jytnciijs Ivatiauj , Sir Jlrnry Klimt say* Lnh&iwir This L aha war is a plueu hi Gwalifu, 
nut fur jonlh or this bmdh nni, It mu it not bu contused with Labor, whoso ancient spell imr 
of Lull awar bad dropped Into disuse iut»vo than 200 years before. See Blouliiuauu I. 821 
note 4. j > — f » 
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Murtaza Khan, written about 1790, weakness liad fallen on the Bhadaima. 
If Much of his territory lias been retained by the neighbouring* r/ijas, and he is 
forced to lest content with a small principality.” 

The vicissitudes of RAja Bakht Singh demand more detailed notice. Ex¬ 
pelling liun fiom Panuhat iri 1765 , the Jrtts bestowed his domains on Jawdhir 
and Rfttaiij tbe son and brother respectively of their chief, Suraj Mai. Bub in 
1770, after the murder of these interlopers, the Bhadanria returned home. 1 
In expelling the Jats from Agra (1770) the imperial general Najaf Khan seems 
to have left Bakht Singh undistiubed. The country across the XJtajagan and 
the Chambal was perhaps thought too poor to attack, too difficult to conquer, 
or, lying as it did between the territories of Oudh and the Marhattas, too hard 
to hold when conquered. Nor can any of those grants, which Najaf so freely 
bestowed where his viceregal authority prevailed, bo traced in the Bhadawar 
neighbourhood. 

With the SJndia of Gwaliar Bakht was at first on friendly terms, Several 
of that princes charters confirm him in the possessions which his ancestors 
had received from the Dehli emperors. But Bakht and the rana of Gohad 
were fast friends, who had sworn amity by the exchange of turbans; while 
Sindia and the Rana of Goliad were mortal enemies. When Sindia demanded 
that Bakht should assist him against Goliad, Bakht held back. In his wrath, 
and in 1784, Sindia confiscated the Bhadawar domains. But in the following 
year the widow of Bakht’s adoptive father implored the spoiler's mercy* 
Moved perhaps by her sex and her age, he restored to her those 30 villages of 
Panfihat which are still held by the family, Eor some twenty years these 
villages were the only lands left to the Bhadaurms. 

But on the outbreak of the first Marlmtta war (1803) the obligations to 
the house of Gw&li&r were forgotten; and the rAja of Bhaddwar prudently 
assisted the English against Sindia. When Lord Lake marched down-country 
from Delili, and Smclias officers evacuated talisil PanAhat, the rAja supported 
British authority by placing garrisons in the towns of PanAhat and Bah, A 
few days after Lord Lake's capture of Agra, the Bhadanria was requested to 
prevent tho Maihnttas from recrossitig the Chambal, and to occupy, if possible, 
p organ as Bhiud and Atter of Gw fill fir. The PanAhat land-tax, which since 
the departure of the Marhattas he had apparently collected, he was to make 
over to the Company's tah&ildar. These injunctions were duly obeyed. When 
moreover, Colonel White proceeded to attack GwaliAr castle, the rAja of 

1 Itajas and Nawdbs. In a report of 1845 Iho Com nils si o a er of Agra represents the princi¬ 
pality as annexed by the Juts In 1768, and rccovorcrl by Buklit Singh ju Hie iolloiviog year. 
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Bhadawar joined him with 200 horse and 700 foot. The commandant of that 
castle, Kunjmaiij was himself a Bhadauria; and it is said that his capitulation 
was due to the influence of the raja, his tribal chief, 1 As a reward for his 
services that chief now received the revenue-free grant of pargana Atter, tho 
cradle of Ins race. 

During the second Marhatta war, again (1804), after Colonel Monson’s un¬ 
successful advance against Holkar, the Bhadawar raja volunteered his aid, 
collecting and despatching to Agra supplies of grain. The evacuation of Mut¬ 
tra having exposed the borders of this district, Hoik fir's officers entered and 
preceded to levy taxes, A captain named Tfintia, Bisrfim took possession, in 
HolkArs name, of Bah and Panfihat, The Etawa Collector, in whose jurisdic¬ 
tion those towns then lay, called upon the ifija to eject the intruder ; and, 
after much loss of life on both sides, ejected the intruder was The raja had 
next to repel the inroad of a Marhatta freebooter named Mandhala. Haying the 
form of the Panfihat land-taxes, the former possessed official as well as family 
influence; and this influence was successfully exerted in keeping the country 
comparatively quiet. Bu t with the next invasion he was unable to cope single- 
handed. In the beginning of 1805 twenty thousand troops, belonging to 
Holkar and the raja of Bhaitpur, entered tahsil Panfihat with a view of cross¬ 
ing the Jumna ami ravaging the Dufib. The Bhadauria managed, however, to 
keep the marauders at bay until, arriving from Agra* Colonel Bowie drove 
them back across the Chambal. Bowie afterwards speaks of the Bhadfiwar 
rfija as a most active and faithful purtizan, and as meiitiog the warmest sup¬ 
port of the British Government. 

By the middle of the year (1805) Holkfir had been crushed, but Sindms 
attitude became threatening. Lord Lake deemed it advisable to keep his 
main force at Agra and Muttra. But on relieving Wellesley as Governor- 
General, Cornwallis introduced a conciliatory policy towards Gwfilifir, In 
pursuance of that policy his successor Sir George Barlow restored to Smdia 
much of the territory conquered during the first Marhatta war. Having thus, 
become suzerain of Atter, the Mahdrfija of Gwfilifir In 1808 cancelled the Bri¬ 
tish grant whereby tho Bhadauria ruja held that pargana revenue-free. In 
recognizing the right of the village communities to engage for the payment 
of their own revenue, the re-assessment of the same year deprived the Bha¬ 
dauria of liis tax-farm in tahstt Panfihat. From that farm he would seem to 
have realized a yearly profit of Rs. 30,000. 

'This is mennnncrl with a tone of belief in a political resolution of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces Government, s7\h Align at, 1840 
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In 1809 was disallowed the r&ja's claim to collect transit duties at Each- 
aura ferry on the Jumna, His right to some compensation was however 
acknowledged. It was decided that, in consideration of his services to the Eng¬ 
lish and of his disappointment with regard to AUer, ho should he treated with 
indulgence The consolation allowance was fixed at Rs. 24,100 yearly ; but 
the raja was informed that he must no longer expect the British Government 
to interfere in the matter of the land whereof he had been deprived by Smdia, 
The allowance continues to the present day. 1 

At the i e-aasessment of 1840 arose the question of taxing the 30 villages 
which tho rdja held revenue-free in talisfl Pandhat, and ,f the propriety of not 
subjecting” them f *to the ordinary process of the resumption courts” was offi¬ 
cially declared. The annual profits of the holding were then reckoned at 
Rs. 50*000 yearly, but have been somewhat modified by settlement proceedings 
in 1853 and later years. The fiscal history of these villages will be told else¬ 
where, and we need only linger to mention that two of them now lie in llain- 
pnri. Daring the troubles of 1857-38 the Bhadauria chief behaved with con¬ 
spicuous loyalty, While neighbouring fcahsils were overrun by rebels and 
deserted by our officials, Pandhat was staunchly held for Government. In¬ 
surgent attempts to cross the Jumna and the Ohambal were frustrated by the 
raja's levies. 

The following pedigree of the Bhaddwar family begins with Udit, the 
first hereditary r£ja:— 

Udifc Singh, let r&jn. 

t -*—“ 

Kaly&n Singh, 

2nd 

Gop/Ll Singh, 

3rd r6ja. 

Anirudli Singh, 

Alii rfija. 


The r&jas 

country between Panahat and Kacliaura is thickly studded with the remains 

l Thc Inst few paragraphs, and much that precedes have been abbreviated from a report 
by Mr, (afterwards Sir Robert) Hamilton, .Lieutenant*Governor’s (Political) Agent for Agra. 
The date is 13th August, 1840. 


Sfijan Singh, 
Sital Singh. 


Biinmnt Jni Singh, 
6th rdja (adopted). 

Bakbt Lnl Singh, 
6th raja (adopted). 


Bbflgwant Singh, 


A jit Singh. 

Pattab Singh, 7th rdja, 
Samnlt Singh, 8th raja, 


Endar Singh, 
Nnremlnr Singh. 

i 

Nawftl Singh. 

Mflhendor, 0 th bin] 
present rAja. 

seat is at Naugaw&n on the Jumna, in PanShat. The 
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of buildings founded by bis ancestors. Amongst such monuments might bo 
mentioned the embankment and temples of Batesar, the town-wall and castle 
of Pa nidi at, the Biiradari or summer-house of Bab, and many masoury ieser- 
voir*. Though, as already shown, wo find no authentic mention of the Bliadu- 
war rajas before the sixteenth century, their achievments aud their marriagea 
have since then been distinguished enough to endow them with great impor¬ 
tance in the eyes of the Northern Indian nobility. The neighbouring chiefs 
allow the Bhadauria to sit higher than themselves ? they receive fiom him, on 
their investiture, the impress of the frontal mark (tdak). They say that he 
alone can cover Shiva's phallus at Batcbar with grain; that he succeeded in 
covering it with seven maimds weigh t when tho rnna of Gohad failed with 
twenty-one. 

In this description of the Bhadaurias too much has perhaps been said of 
their principal family and too little of the tribe at huge. But Indian history 
has not yet reached the stage when the condition arid vicissitudes of the people 
are considered side by side with those of their princes. The princes alone 
have been sufficiently^ prominent to attract the superficial notice of the chro¬ 
nicler, and of the princes alone, therefore, has anything been lecorded. But 
the clansmen of the r&ja, in Agra, Etawa and Gwaliftr, were by a report of 1840 
xeckoued at 25,000. In the whole of these provinces, and in 1872, there were 
about the same number. In Agra, the chief stronghold of the tribo is of 
course tabs'll Panahat, of whose 241 estates 31 are held by Bhadauria land¬ 
lords. When found in other tnhslls, such as Eirozabad, Itinrfdpur, and Klmira- 
garh, these Bnjpula are found in small numbers only, and have made th6ir 
immigration within the last half century. 2 It is to he feared that they are in 
most places somewhat addicted to the murder of their female babies. We may- 
note that the title Bhadauria or Ebadnri is applied also to a branch of tho low 
Brahmans called Dakauts. 3 These Bhadauria Bi&hmans are encountered in tlie 
neighbouring district of Mainpuri and elsewhere. 

The Sikarwars or Sak/irwills are a branch of the Bargujars. Both tribes are 

Sikarwdrs ky ^°^ onc ^ ^ Q< I included amongst the 3(3 royal races, 

but in some of Iris lists neither appears. The Bargtr- 
jars being descended from Lava, the son of Edina, the Sikarwars of course claim 
Ajudhya as their original home On leaving Ajudhya they would seem ? 

1 They are allowed precedence by the Ghnnlrfn raj,« of Mnmpuri and Partfibnor. Sec Mr. 
Hume’s note of tlie caates of Etaua, Census Import, of 1805 1 Mr. ScIIb’s noto oil the 

cnMcaof Aura, Census Ueport of ISbfi 3 .sec Gazetteer, V., 286,583. To tho derivations 

of the name Oakaat which are given on tho latter page may he added ihntrflt Elliot. lie anys 
that these Brahmans aic called Dakaut because tluiy bawl aloud for alms iu the streets ( Dahna . 
to bawl). ' 
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according to their Agra traditions, to have made the tour of Northern India. 
From Ajudhya they migrated to L/thor, by which perhaps is meant Lalnnvar 
in Gwaliar; from Labor to Rajor in Jaipur; from Raj or to Riipbas inBIiartpur; 
and from Rupbus to (Fatehpui) Sikri in this district It is from Sikri, accord¬ 
ing to Tod, that the tribe derives its name of Sikarwar. According to another 
account that name is taken from Sikavwari on the right bank of the Chambal, 
in Gwdliar 1 It is probable, however, that SikanvAri was called after the 
tribe, and not the tube after Silainvfiri. 

The migration from Gwfiliii* territory is said to have taken place at various 
times between 100 and GOO yeais ago. Rut another legend, which perhaps 
prefers antiquity to truth, represents ChnndnVj, the find settlor at Sikri, as' 
reaching that place m SL5 A D. (872 mmbat). In 1088, one Biji Singh left 
Sikri and expelled the Daniya landholders from Sarendha m Klumfigavh 
And by HOG tho tribe is alleged to have spread over the whole of the latter 
tahsll 2 

In tho south-eastern districts there is often some doubt whether the Sikar- 
wars are of Rajput or of Biulnmui origin. Though affirming that their ancestors 
came from Sikri, the Ghuzipur members of the tribe claim descent from Brah¬ 
mans. There is, however, no reason why both a Brahman and a Rajput tribe 
should not have derived their names horn Sikri. We have Gaur Brahmans 
and Gaur Rajputs, both probably taking their title from the same place (Gauda 
or Gouda in Oudh). 

If not tho only district, Agra is one of the few districts in which the Indo- 
^ livas are represented. Their appellation and their 

traditions both show that they came from Indor in 
Holktfi's dominions. They are believed to be a degenerate offshoot of the 
Tomars, But nothing moie is known about them. 

In Panahat and other tahsUa exists a curious class who, without any appa¬ 
rent pretension to that title, are always called fhijputs. Rajput is in this case 
the style of a single tribe, and not of a great collection of tribes. The fact 
seems to have puzzled Mr. Rcames, who, in commenting on the Agra census 
of 18G5, remarks i "It gives also a curious item, f Rajputs 11,205/ as though 
the others (Sikarwfirs, Chauhans et al,) were not Rajputs. This comes of tho 
fourfold division/' But these R&jputs are iu truth as distinct a caste as the 
Ahirsor the Jftts. With true Rajputs they have no intermarriage or any other 
form of social communion. While true Rajputs are in this part of the country 
always called Tliakur or lard, that title is never bestowed on the Rajputs who 
1 Mr. Selle’a note, , Mr. Beiibou’s note*. 

02 
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aro fl&jputs in name only. The latter, who have many subdivisions, aro 
abundant in Dholpur also. 

The third great class of Hindus, the Daniyas, formed 5 per cent of the 
total population, and were evenly distributed all over 
Ba,u><w the district. The census almost always described 

them as belonging to the Aganvula tribe, which has been amply described 
ckcwhciu. 1 Of tlio other castes the most numerous 
mid °dici ea s. were the Chaimirs, over 175,000 strong; the Jdts, over 

70,000; the Kuchhis, over 50,000 ; the Kalis and Gadarias, over 35,000 each; 
the Ahirs, over 30,000; the Loclhas, over 25,000; the Mallfihs, Hajjnms and 
llaihais over 20,000 each ; the Kumliars and Kalmrs, over 15,000; the Giijars, 
Khakrobs, Dhobis and Kayaths, over 10,000; and the Telis, Sunnrs, Khatiks 
and Harris, over 5,000. The Ohnmuis or currieis, who formed 17 per cent, of 
the total population, arc most thickly settled in tahsfls Agra, Itimadpur and 
Kinioli. The chief home of the Juts is that part of the district comprised m 
the Agra and Kirdoli tah.sfis, wlieie they were once the principal landed pro¬ 
prietors. Rare north of the Jumna, they aro m the eastern tahsils 3 almost 
altogether wanting, Like the Gujars, the Jdts are fond of calling themselves 
ThAkur; but, unlike Giijars, they sometimes assume the less usual title of 
Faujd&r* Doth Jiita and Ahirs aro sometimes suspected of murdering their 
female infants. 

But all tribes mentioned by the last paragraph—Gadariyns, Kumhdrs and 

Ga<Unyn 3 Dhobis excepted—liave received sufficient notice in 

the fourth, fifth or sixth volume of this series, Tho 

Gfidai iya^ are a pastoral caste? who, while deriving their name from Hindi geidar, 

a sheep, devote their attention to goats also. Their clans or sub-divisions are 

inainfuUI. But, like all low Hindu tribes, they prefer to limit their septs to tho 

magic number ot seven. The seven names given often differ in different parts of 

the same district; but, as detailed to Sir Hen ry Elliot, were Nikliar, Tassel ha or 

Bacilli ude, Chak, Dhcngar, Bareiya, Paihwar and Bhaiyatar. Of these the 

Benares enumeration excludes all save the Kikhara and Dbengdrs, the fivo 

remaining places being filled by subdivisions called Jaunpuri, Uahnbiuli, Ba- 

km-kii-Saho, Namdawale and Chikwa, the last a MusalmAn race. The various 

claufc hold as much aloof as if they wero separate castes, The most liberal 

relaxation of this social bondage is perhaps that some of them, tho Nikhars 

and Dherigms for instance, will smoke each other's pipes (Jmkha). As to tho 

JScp Gazetteer, II,, 189, 395 ; III, 259,497 , IV. ( 2eo; and V., 45, ^JFiiozabad. Fatal)- 

ntiaa, und Fan aim t. * * * 


G&fUriyns, 
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origin of the tribe accounts differ. Some represent the Gadariyfls as the 
descendants of an outcast Knrmi and his paramour. Estranged from their 
kinsmen the tillers of the soil, they took refuge in the wilderness, where they 
gained their livlihood by grazing herds, According to another story, they are 
the offspring of a met candle (Vaisya) father aud a senbe-begotton (Karan) 
mother. A third theory classes them as Giijars, and a fourth as Ahfrs. With 
Giijars, Aln'rs, and many other low castes the Gadariyas have this in common, 
that amongst them a younger son may marry his elder brother's widow. 1 
The senior brother is as usual prohibited from wedding the widow of the 
junior. 

The quiet manner in which the Gadariya tends his Hocks would probably 
surprise the British shepherd* No dog is used. The sheep and goat* me not 
as a rule driven, but follow their guardian from Held to field. The following 
calculations show that the profits of his trade are not inconsiderable :— 
fl One Gadariya, ” write* Mr. Hocy, 2 " will attend a flock of 100 sheep nod goata,and ta at no 
expeube for fodder. He drives them out to graze ou wild pasture. Goats and sheep drop young 
twice ft year ;aud as many as four kids or lambs at a birth arc not unuatinl. In n fleck of 100 
sheep and goats let there be CO shcop. Jt is the custom to cut the wool three tiroes in the 
year—ftf ter the cold weather, the hot weather, and the rains, The idiom f or shearing ifi pairi hat- 
nd The average is ft quarter of a «r 3 of wool at each pairi. Thus CO sheep will yickll 
xnmmd 5 set* 4 of wool a year. If the wool is sold, it will fetch about one rupee per 3 sera. 
But Gadatiyas frequently weave their wool into small blankets (h<tmW) of sera weight, which 
eell for ono rupee each. In this case they arc at a cost of half au aura per kamli, paid to a Ad- 
urt (colton-cleatict) for carding the wool. Tima from GO sheep the Gadariya may have either 
45 aors of wool, value Il3, 15 ; ur 30 knmlirf, value Rs. 30, In the last <nso lie^paya the bchna 
I\e. I-6-.0 and dears Us. US-9-0. This latter method of disposing of the wool is chosen by 
Gadariya3 who have grown sons or daughters, or lvhca without children, wlio weavo, 
n The lowest estimate which any Gadariya has given mo of the lambs dropped by GO sheep 
in one year ia 90. These sell as lambkins for 8 annas each, as one-year-olds from He. i to 
Ha. 1-8, and as two-year-olds for Ils. 2. This is an average computation. Gadnrlyos milk 
owes, but draw neier more than I sci par diem, for they Imve regard to the value of the lambs. 
Sheep’s milk is sold to Jialwdis (cnnfectioiiois) at 1 anna parser, to mnke khoa,* Of Gu sheep 
12 will iilwajs be iu milk ; and hy milk, therefore 1 , is realised 3 annas daily, Sheep's manure 
is sold to dhobis (waslieinien) for washing, and Muraos (niaiket'gnrdcncrs) purchase It as a 
fiigh class compost for dofash fields*, It sells at lie, l per 5 iimunds. Tho pen where 60 
sheep are kept nb night will when swept in the morning £ive U> acts, 

“Now take the 40 goats in the mixed flock of loo sheep and goats Their yield of kids w 
set down ab 00 in the year and their milk At 12 sore per diem. Gont’fl milk fetches l aura per 
eer. Kids arc sold in tlic first year ub from annas 12 to Re, l each i in tho second year *it from 
Ba. 2 to Re, 3 (If females) and at Re, 4 (if male*), Goats when in milk are given Ihusa (cbopv 
ped imllot-stalks) j but 4 annas daily, at most, is 6pcnt on 40. 

1 Seo Gnzctteei, V, s Monograph on Trade ami Manu/nctut^ in. Norths J n India. i<?, about 

half a pound 4 jAbgut 03 lb, & Milk tbickomd ur uirdlcd by boiling. « t.fl, fithk 

cropped twice yearly. 
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JC f Ihua a flock of sheep and goata, in the proportion taken nbore, is worth Es, <405 per 
annum nt the lowest computation—the $liocp Kg, 157} and the goats 2after paying nil 

e'siiciHe* 1 

The Kumluir derives liis name from Sanskrit fcvmblial'dra, a potter; and 
^ ^ pottery ia still his tiade. In the Dharma Parana he 

is represented as the offspring of a Brahman father and 
a Kshatriya mother. 1 Here, however, hia origin is ascribed to an intrigue be¬ 
tween a Bruhinan's Kali drill mistress and a man who like herself was a Si'nlra. 
It has been elsewhere 3 shown that in the south-eastern districts the Kumhars 
divide themselves as usual into seven clans. But iu Agra the caste seems 
to recognize three sophs only—the Mathnriya, Go]a, and Parodia. The first 
works by hand, the second with a potter’s wheel, and the third manu- 
f. inline; toys. Pottery is some times produced by mould, but in the classifi¬ 
cation just given that fact seems to have been disregarded. The Kumhars 
make also bricks and tiles 

As the poorest classes think themselves too rich to clean their own clothes, 

Dll0bfei tl’ 6 purification of dirty linen is entuistod to a special 

caste which derives its name hour Hindi dkond, to 
wash. Owing to the nneleauliness with which ho comes into contact, the Dhobi 
is cnnsirtpied one of the lowest of all Hindus. The seven dans into which liis 
ca>-te is most commonly divided are the Kanaujiya, Magahya, Pagahya, Bol- 
war, Eiitliam, Sri Botham and Ehnvkfr. But the distinction between Batham 
and Sri L/itham is doubtful, 3 and was perhaps inado merely in order to obtain 
the requisite seventh name. In the Benares list occur cloven snh-divisions, 
including all those just mentioned, except the Sii Biithain and the Blmrka; 
and including also others called Jdnnvnri, Shaikh, Pachpiriya, KfilikA-devi’ 
Palih.ir and Annul The Shaikhs are, as their name shows, Musalmfins! 
Amongst them may probably be found a good many descendants of Bharkas 5 

for about three-fourths of the latter clan have been con vet ted to fslfun In 
Ihhar are encountered other closes culled Ajadbyas and Gosars, The various 

sub-divisions infuse to eat together or intermarry, and are practically as tils- 
tiuct as separate castes. 

In its classification ofMusalmhns the 1872 census everywhere adopted the 

Mmaluwns. Ealil0 _ f«Urfol.l division. For Agra the details of that 

classification were: Shaikhs, 711,1 fit); Patlutns, 22,851; 
fc,;.,*, C.S.,3; md Vugl.als, 2.12?. Of ,1.™ Ml™ TO0) , 6ll w M 

1 OiicbroBfce f sji Fssave, n. 272 1 Dn^niio Tri 

Bf Agra, Cons^ Ucport of 186Q ? YJ 1 S . el,sts 

liy Ibc Iter. M, A. Shurrmg. * ^ 3 uphold Sir If EUiob and contested 
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in many notices, and especially in the notices on Bijnor find Basti, 1 But be¬ 
sides the members of these tribes were entered several thousand persons 
whose race was unspecified. And amongst the unspecified were probably in¬ 
cluded many of the curious class nicknamed Malkinas, who bear some resemb¬ 
lance to the Nau-Mushms of other districts. 

The Malkinas are the descendants of converted Hindus and are found all 
over the district. Their ancestors belonged,as a ride, 
to the superior landholding castes. Tims in KiiuuH 
they tiace their lineage to a Jat, in ItimAdpur to a Chauhfin or Ponwiir, in 
Fhozabad to a CUauhan, in Fatehabad to a Pavilmv, and in Khaiidgarh to a 
Sikanvar, a Ponwav, or a Baniya .stock. The title of Malkina they scarcely recog¬ 
nize They desci ibe themselves as Alasalmiins; but, if further pressed as to their 
tribe, generally give their original caste designation To Alusalnmn habits 
they are but little inclined. They sometimes indeed keep up mosques, they 
bury their dead, and they wear clothes of ilnsalmau cut. With Musalman 
filends of other classes they at times condescend to eat. But, on the other 
hand, they think the same mat too small a seat to hold themselves and any 
AlusalmSnfl with whom no fiiendsliip exists. Their names are Hindu; they 
worship at Hindfi temples; and they use the Hindu salutation RCm, Ram. 
In former days Rajputs would sometimes eat cakes {piiriyaa) given them by 
Malk&nas, 3 but of late years the practice lias become obsolete. Malknnas 
intermarry with their own class only. 

Caste and occupation are kindred subjects. Following the example of 
British population statements, the census distributes 
the inhabitants amongst six gieat classes—(I) the 
professional, (2) the domestic, (3) the commercial, (4) the agricultural, (a) the 
industrial, and (6) the indefinite. 

The first or professional class, consisting of 4,743 male adults, 5 included 
all Government servants, members of the learned professions, and followers of 
of literary, artistic, or scientific pursuits. Such aio family piiests (purohit) t 
doctors (pandit) of Hindu divinity and law, doctors (hakim) of medicine, 
musicians, aud so forth. The second or domestic class (46,009 men) com¬ 
prised amongst others all persons employed as private servants, washermen, 
water-earners, barbers, sweepers and innkeepers* The third or commercial 
numbered 17,609 male adults, amongst whom were all bankers, money-lenders, 
tradesmen and carriers. In the fourth or agricultural class were included 


Occupations, 


Gaflettecr, V , 504-05 ^and VI,, G38-39. 13 Being conked with, clarified butter, such 

cukes arc ° pmjtted food " and may generally bo eaten e^en tv lien presented by a member of a 
different caste, see p. 01, * t.c,, males over 15 years of ago. 
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535,240 mon ^vlio derived their living from the possession or cultivation of 
tlie land The fifth or industrial contained 65,560 artisans, such as dyers, 
masons, carpenters, perfumcia, weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, grain-parchera 
and conioctbmoiA Ah momhois of Lho sixth or indefinite class (54,67d males) 
were lcturnod all labourers, men (other than landholders) of independent 
means, and persons who, liko beggars, were supported by the community and 
had no specified occupation. 

Of the labcmier^ who numbered 40,016 males, some little more may be 
T*ibr>urcrd and mimiera- ^id. As in Famkhubad, they are chiefly liiied 
from day to clay for work in the fields. Within 
the last ten years from November, 1875, to the end of last year (1SS0), 980 
persons of this clais (452 females) wero registered for emigration beyond 
teas 1 The colonies to which they chiefly emigiated were Demarara and 
the French Settlements, Before November, 1375, no registration of emigrants 
took place. 

Turning from the people to their homes, the same census reported the dis- 
... ti ict to contain 36,384 houses built "with skilled laboui/ 1 

Dn riling*, 

that is of masoiny, The remaining 194,886 dwellings 
were constructed 14 with unskilled labour/ 1 to wit, of mud. The finest mason¬ 
ry habitations, the palaces at Fateh pur-Si kid and in Agra Fort, are no longer 
inhabited. They will he described in the final portion of tins notice, but we 
must here deal with humbler and less ancient residences. The style and cost 
of modern houses differ much according, not only to the ciicuinstances of tlio 
occupauts, but to the requirements and capabilities of the site. In the city of 
Agm the dwellings ami shops are mostly of masonry. The better classes 
generally live m largo brick mansions of two, three, or even four storeys. 
The Ubiinl plan is to group the rooms round the small central courtyard or 
quadrangle to which the entrance gateway leads. Into this quadrangle, from 
llio upper stoieys, look balconies. It is perhaps flanked on the basement 
storey by open pillared porticoes (dihin), and these again are backed by a 
few small closets {Icothri), The maiu walls aic built of brick and mortar; but 
in the cheaper class of houses tho place of mortar is sometimes taken by clay 
immixed with lime. The lintels and doorposts, tlio balconies with their biackot 
supports, the window frames and other superficial fittings, are made of hewn 
stone, which is often handsomely carved. Such houses are frequently occupied 
by seveial related families, and sometimes by different sets of lodgeis. The 
loftiest mansions rise mostly in the heart of the city; but in the outskirts 

i Scc Act VII. of 1871. 
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also are several large havelis 1 with spacious courtyards, porticoes, storehouses 
and stables attached. Itis in tlie^e same subuibs, where the pooler classes usually 
dwellj that the common flat-roofed 01 thatched mud cottage is commonest. 

Outside the city, in the countiy, mud is the almost universal material. 
But a good many houses of the type just described may be seen in towns like 
Fjrozabad and 13ah ; or in villages which, like Shuiidaru, lie close to Agra. A 
masonry dwelling is often reared, in some place yet moie rural, by the local 
landholder or graindealer. Iu the west and south-\ve*t of the district the 
vicinity of hills and quarries makes stone-built stiuctures common. Afc Fateh- 
pur-Sikri and Jngncr, foi instance, the absence of brick or mud walls is strik¬ 
ing. Even the poorest thatclicd hovels are constructed of stone roughly piled 
up without mortar. In tahsil Ban ah at both houses and hovels aro composed 
of soft block limestone (Icaniar) from the ravines of the Clmmbal. Good 
examples of such construction may be seen in the Puraiipnia quarter of Pana- 
hat town. Though the rustic inhabits as a rule a homo of mud, it must not be 
supposed that mud is the material of the poorer homes alone. "With it is built 
every kind of house, from the castle of the Kujput landlord to the hut of the 
Cham&r lude-cuier. In this country it is often hard to define what is meant 
by a house. But" the group of dwellings collected within one common wall, 
and entered by a common gateway,” is perhaps the best definition. A single 
and separate dwelling, with accommodation for one family only, is the excep¬ 
tion ftiul not the rule. 

Speaking generally 7 , we may say that a village, at any rate a village south- 
w r est of the Jumna, resembles iu outward appearance a lofty mud-walled enclo¬ 
sure pierced by few openings, In like manner the houses themselves, when 
seen from outside, show nothing but a blank wall with one entrance doorway; 
and that doorway is often so coutiived as not to lead straight into the court of 
the house, but to turn and conceal from outer view all that lies within, 
When owned by wealthy or by Ittjput landlords, such houses are large enclo¬ 
sures with high substantial walls and strong gates. Outside the gateway stands 
the chau'paly a verandah-covered platform where visitors are received and 
business is transacted. Within lies the courtyard, surrounded by the separate 
koihas or flat-roofed dwellings of the several resident families and by thatched 
sheds which serve as kitchens, and sometimes as dormitories for men or stalls 
for cattle. Outlie liousotops are often built thatched gairets. When enlarged 

lTho torin haveli here menns n dwelling-bonse. But Jt was often applied also to the lands 
whose revenues were set apart to support the garrison of Rome neighbouring fortress. Hence 
the frequency in theso provinces of pnrgaua names like Hayeli Chmiar. 
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surrounded by a dilcl^ aivl defended by stronger and higher vails, a building 
of this sort becomes a garhi or castle, A castle, how¬ 
ever, lias generally two courtyards The outer contaius 
cliaupalf 1 , cattle-sheds and s tables/ while the* inner is reserved for the 
women. 

The following Inst of the principal eastlea includes not only private dwell¬ 
ings, but several buildings used for official purposes* If the details arc 
not always perfect, it is because good bricks cannot be made without 
straw 

TahsIl FathhadaO. 

(1) Ajiitr.— Here the landlord’s seat is surrounded by ft double wall and a dry ditch Outer 

dimensions 177 x 1*4 feet. Height of outer wall 14 feet. 

(2) Bahri Chandui ,—Now unoccupied - this too was formerly the residence of the local 

landlord. It stands on a commanding eminence amongst the Jumna ravines and’ 
overlooks the Sliankprpur ferry. 

(3) Faiehabad tahath —'Thin is » large enclosure 340 feet square, surrounded by n dry 

ditch. At the corners of its wall, which ishuilt of masonry, are flanking towers 
On the inner side of ihcdiLch rises an earthen rampart ; and filled with earth 
arc ihcchambers on the inner side of the wall, Tbo stronghold occupies tho 
centre of Fateliabml tow'll 

(4) Ilhthftampiir '—Here the outer wall is 70 x 54 feet stpiaro, and its height 0 feet. 

(6) JutrdJiirpur .—Ground dimensions of wall 64x6B feet, height of that wall, 8 feet 

(6) Kherdr —Though constructed as usual of mud, ihis encloses n few ninsonvy buildings. 

Ik has high walls and a narrow ditch, which, though deep hi most places, has 
become shallow on tho northern side. The gateway is in a re enieiing angle of 
the wall 

(8) Snroupur —Wall fthuut CO feet Failure 

(9) StnJdoh. —Here Ihe wall is about ISO* \20 led in Ground dimensions, iind 8 feeb in 

ho te lit. 

(10) Sodra *—Tills occupies the heart of a village overlooking the JmmuV, ami commands 
the Soura ferry; ground dimensions about 160 feob square; height about 15 - 
feel* 


TiltstL FtKOZAUAD 


(11) Fasa ( f —Now deserted w this crowns an eminence on the loft bnnk of the Jo mu a ; stand-’ 
lug almost opposite Bhnukarpnr feiTy and Bahri Cltnnclai castle, 

02) F(roza6nd lahsth.— Situated in the midst of Firoznbad town ; gut with a mud wait 
atul a ditch. 

(11) Gangnt< —A landholder's 1 residence, fortified with the same defences as the last. 

(14) Jaldo.— This also is a mud structure defended hy a ditch mid wall. Depth of ditch 

from 14 to 1C feet. Height of wall 22 feet. Ground dimensions of the same 
240 feet (N.)* 218 (SO—228 (EO * 222 ( W.) 

(15) Jnundri —An old mud tfastlc perched on slightly rising ground. Is now somewhat out 

of fepair, 

( 16 ) Kdlki ~Dimensions small. 
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(17) Kolila -~Thia is the sent of a largo proprietm, who keeps a few armed followers. It 

atautls on a considerable elevation, commanding Kotila village and a good deal of 
the surrounding country. The approach is by a Btcep and narrow lane. Ditch, 
20feet broad by 14 deep. Height of wall, 10 feet. Ground dimensions of iho 
same, 284 (N.)x 220 (S.)xa2G (U.)x4S0 (W.) 

(18) Ndrhht —Occupies the centre of the village ao called, hut is now in ruins* 

(19) niua .—An ordinary mud castle of no very striking size. 

(20) Piihtnj —This, on the other hand, is large. But it is ut present ruinous, 

(21) Sargdon —Described as <ff a zaminttdr's mild fort, not very Urge, but commanding n 

considerable expanse of country." 

TAiisrt Pa^uat. 

(22) Bulesar.— A spacious enclosure raised high above the town and surrounded by a 

iuinouB masonry wall. It must, in former days, have been a very respectable 
stronghold 

(■2fl) Kachaura .—All enclosure about 300 feet square, commanding Hie ferry which conveys 
the Etawa road across the Jumna. 

(24) Paudhat tahslh, —Is surrounded by a mud wall, Pauuhat itself is a walled town ; and 

one of its ends, Puranpurn, is through the steepness of the surrounding ravines 
somewhat inaccessible, 

(25) Pandhat castle.— This, a former stronghold of the BhadAwar llajas, has, though still 

occupied, fallen into much disrepair. It is a fine lime-tone building; but on 
the north, towards the town, its wall is no longer an effeefcivu barrier, The 
castle is occupied by Biibu GopAl Singh, a kiiwmnn of the nvja, 

(20) Pdrna .—Is a landholder’s mud residence, perched on a high cliff overlooking the 
Jumna. 

(27) tfawgawdii '—The present scat of the Bhaddwar r&ja. Standing on a slight elevation, 

It consists of masonry buildings sunouuded by a mud wall and a diLch The 
wall is about 375 feet square. 

' TAiistt* KnAiuXoAim. 

(28) Jagner .—A ruined stone cn9fcle, built on a hill. 

(29) Jrdtlatnagar tahsiU.—lUa since the abolition of theTindutnagar tahsil been sold to 

private owners. It Is enolosed by a mud wall and a dry ditch. 

(30) Kkairdgarfi tahadi .—Stands on a rock beside the river Utangan, Its walls are about 

300 feet square, but it has no diLeh. 

TAiistL Itimadpoii. 

(31) Jdrkhi ,—‘The seat of tho local propiietor j is a group of mnsoury buildings defended by > 

a mud wall aud by a rather deep dry ditch. 

(32) Itimddpur tahsih .—This is a huge enclosure surrounded by a lofty and very thick 

mud wall, with flanking towers at Iho corners. Outside all Is the usual dry 
ditch, In this case a shallow excavation. 

(33) Pachokru .-*A mud castle iu the ccutro of the village so named. 

None of these buildings would present any serious obstacle to a force pia- 
vided with artillery. The only stronghold of much military importance is 
the Agia Fort, occupied by a garrison battery and, a company of British 
infantry. 
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An ordinary house—a. house, that is, without pretensions to he considered 
cither a large town mansion ora cattle—includes within its walls three or four 
flat-roofed buildings. These are grouped round the internal yard. To each 
is attached a verandah or thatched shed, or perhaps a flat-roofed open portico. 
Each js the residence of a separate family. In size these kothis vary fiom 6 X 9 
to 9 X 1(5 feet * but in some cases the limited space is 
eked out by the addition of inner closets (kothri). 
Flat roofs aro made by first overlaying the rafters with bundles or faggots of 
brushwood, arhar stalks or other twigs ; and by next beating down over those 
bundles a layer of earth. Lastly is superadded a top coating of mud plaster 
In the case of the better masonry houses the plaster is mixed with lime 
or replaced by good concrote ; while the layer of faggots and eaitli is 
discarded in favour of planks or stone slabs. The poor man's but is 
roofed with a light tlmtcli of dry grass, surmounting a framework of 
spilt bambus. The roof-tiee, the rough beam that connects gable-point 
with gable-point, is often the only rafter used. The liut frequently lacks 
a door, but this deficiency is sometimes supplied by a moveable screen 
. of grass. In mud buildings wiudows are, as a rule, 

unknown. Even in masonry houses they are usually 
confined to the upper storeys, where they tako the form of small openings 
closed with wooden shutters or grated with stone. Except where wealthy 
natives have imitated European models, glass is never used. Tho chief clm- 
racleristic of domestic architecture is the absence of woodwork, a want due to 
the general scarcity of timber. What, to borrow a term from military tailor¬ 
ing, may lie called the facings of a masonry house—its door-posts, window 
fiaines and so on—arc all of stone. 

The chief architectural ornaments of the district are, however, not its 


Religious buildings. domestic, but its religious and sepulchral buildings. For 
long the headquarters of Asiatic Islam, it was enriched 
with the tomb of many a great Muslim who, according to the traditions 
of his faith, preferred a splendid home in death to a splendid home in 
life. The Taj at Agra is probably the fairest mausoleum of the world. 
It has certainly won rapturous praise from the enthusiastic, and almost 
disarmed the criticism of the captious. But it is not proposed here to 
anticipate descriptions which will find a more fitting place in the articles 
at the end of this notice. When the following remarks on sacred archi¬ 
tecture mention individual buildings, it shall bo by way of illustration 
only. 
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Musalman mausoleums mid Musalm&u mosques 1 are too much alike to be 

considered separately. In Vul. II. of Fei&ussou's Ilis- 

Mitsui man. , , , 

tory of Architecture the general style of such works la 

thus summarized: " Their great characteristic is tiie importance given to tho 
mosque itself, aud the suboi duration of all other paits to it. Generally tlio 
mosque is a vaulted hall surmounted by three domes of the bulbous form which 
they (the Tatar invaders) introduced into India, 2 In most cases the central dome 
is largest and tho central portal more dignified than the rest.” With this 
description the mosques of Agra city very generally correspond. They were 
mostly built later than the reign of Akbar, when the great mosque at Fateh- 
pur-Sikri was reaied ; and belong therefore to what Mr. Keene calls the Fifth 
Period of Hiudustiini Architecture. The eclecticism of Akbar had fused Mu- 
sal man outlines with Hindu details ; and in tins later period we reach the 
stage when tho original boldness of contour and ornament was yielding to ft 
luxuriant softness, Mughal architecture was in fact in much the same condi¬ 
tion as French when passing from Pointed to Flamboyant. Of the new school 
the writer just quoted observes that it <f trembles on the line that separates 
pretension from true dignity; and though its happiest efforts are unique in 
their charm, yet ail its virtues lean to vice s side, and a fall is felt to be im¬ 
pending. Persian ideas piedommatG, though Hindu practice is not at first 
entirely eliminated from the details/' 3 Examples of this style fire to be found 
in tiie Cathedral and Peail {Jd/ni* arid Mott) mosques at Agra. 

Specimens of an older style—approaching the stem severity of the Pathan 
school, before softened by contact with Hindu art—may be found in the Kfili 
Masjid and the Darg&h ShAli Vil&yat. The former has one principal and four 
inferior domes. In these more ancient buildings the dome had not yet at¬ 
tained the loftiness of later days, and is generally rather flat, In some of the 
more recent mosques, on the other hand, the domes become fewer or disappear 
altogether. The decline of Muslim power and degeneracy of Muslim art may 
perhaps have given opening for the moie forcible expression, in architecture, 
of Hindu ideas; and the dome, though to some extent adopted by Hindila, 
was nob a Hindu invention. The Akbari Masjid has but one, and that not a 

1 The Mausoleum has many minee, Riich as rauza (a garden), makbara (ti plnco of burial), 
ilyhrat (a goal of pilgrimage) find dargah (a gateway or court) 1 The Tatar dome, 

which resembles an Inverted turnip, is a common adornment of Hus si an churches. The objec¬ 
tion raised against ;t is that it in most cases corresponds inth no existing internal feature, 

11 There can be no doubt/ 1 writes Mr. Keene, 11 that a dome should bu merely the outward 
oxpreBflion of the cnjioln or per ipheriflod arch witnin/* Ifc is Home times replied, • a the other 
hand, that the bulbous dome is the spheroid at express on of the horseshoe arch. And it should 
be remembered, in qualification of Mr. Keene’s remark, that the requirements of exterior mid 
of interior effect are somewhat vlifferent. More on this pjint will, perhaps, be euld hereafter 
in diecuabing the dome of tho Tiij, 3 Handbook lo Aijja. 
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prominent dome. The Iilgah lias no dome at all. Its roof is flat; and its 
principal feature is the large arched entrance, flanked on cither side by a 
smaller aperture of the same kind. 

Compared with the Musalttn'in, tlio Hindu places of worship hold a mark- 

_ edly inferior position, None of these latter haa much 

nmdn t 1 l 

antiquity, much size, or much architectural merit, Ihe 

ordinary Hindu temple 1*3 a small square building surmounted by a pyramidal 
spire or by that round dome tv Inch was borrowed from the conquering Muslim. 
Diagrams of buildings terminated iu cither way will bo found in tlm Gorakh¬ 
pur notice. 1 Both forrrM of termination may be seen at. holy Batesar, 
whore, however, the principal temples are dome-roofed. Though the temples 
themselves are most often insignificant, their attached buildings—tho 
porticoes, priest-chambers, and lest-houses for pilgrims or woi shippers—some- 
time? furnish pleasing examples of what is domestic rather than sacred 
architecture. 


The Christian Churches are even less remarkable than the Hindu temples. 

And Christy. ^ 1U ® omrtn Catholic Mission establishment at Agra 

is of considerable antiquity, having been founded m 
the reign of Akbnr ( 1550 - 1005 ); but ita buildings, a Cathedral and an orphan¬ 
age, are notable less for beauty than for size. The Cathedral is the head- 
quarters of an episcopal see. (i Attached to this foundation,” writes Mr. Jveene, 
M a C( ™ et ery containing tombs from tho earliest date of the Christian settle- 
ment. The older inscriptions are all in the Armenian character; but there 
are some in Portuguese, dating early in tho 17th century. Hero too lie buried 
some of the officers of the Maihatta service, ending with John Hassing who 
commanded the fort down to his death shortly before the siege by Lake ( 1803 ). 
And here, in a handsome mausoleum, lio the remains of Walter Reinhardt* 
fonndei of the shoit-Uved principality of Sardinia* and of the now almost 
extmet flyee-Sombra family, whose long litigation with the British Govern- 
ment will be familiar to every one.”* Places of Anglican worship mav bo 
found in the civil station and the cantonments of Agra. The writer hist 
quoted observes that the building in cantonments "was intended by 
designers for a church, and is still used as suchbut that, « bein* in the old 
Military Board stylo, it cannot bo commended as architecture.” At Am too 
arc the chapels of several sects of Protestant nonconformists. There is a small 
railway church (Anglican) at Tiindla, but none at Agra. 

M tlit family is Bdnlwrd’a great griuU^langhter.ktily Forester. * 1)1 ° preacut r op«»ntolivo 
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From the buildings of tiio people we should shift to their clothing; but on 
Poodi this latter themo nothing need ho added to the obser¬ 

vations, lengthy and brief respectively, of the Basti 
and Etnwa notices, The subject of food is not so easily dismissed. The 
poorer classes live chiefly on the bdjra, jodr, and kunyni millets, barley, the 
arhar and moth pulses, chick-pea or gram, and maize. Those who arc better off 
confine thomselvcs as a rule to wheat, barley, chick-pea, the mush and mtiruj 
pulses, b/ijra and rice. 

Some account of the various edibles prepared fiom these grains has been 
given above. 1 To that account the following remarks are merely supplement¬ 
ary. The unleavened vhenten bread of the country (roft) is made from tho 
siiji as well as ftom the dtd flour; but from the maidd flour nover. For 
sweetmeats and calcc all tluee varieties are used. Bread is sold by and to 
Muslims only, as the Hindus make their own, Cooked in milk, mania is called 
kldr. Another picparation from wheat is starch {nislwstn), which, though 
hardly a food, is sometimes medicinally taken. To make it, the grain must first 
be soaked, next husked by rubbing and sifting, and finally diied. Wheat, 
barley, joiir, bajra, arhar, and gram me all eaten parched ; but the most largely 
consumed in this form is the pulse last named. From the split and husked- 
peas of gram is ground a flour named besm ; but if these pons be ground un- 
huaked, tho product is called dta simply. Biead made from the flour of this 
and other pulses (mast n a) is kuown as misi roti. A special preparation of 
gram, and one to which an imported white variety (hlluli chana) of this 
pulse is entirely devoted, may be made by first soaking or steeping the peas 
and afterwards frying them with clarified butter and condiments. 

The total weight of food-grain produced in the district is by Mr. Buck 
Grain outturn of thedla- fixed at 310,000 tons. 2 Allowing the population a 
tnot • diet of 18oz, per head daily, he reckons that 211,000 

tons are consumed in the district itself; and that a balance of 99,000 tons is 
left for store or exportation. But, in ordinary years, a full-grown male 
labourer oats a good deal more than 18oz. daily. Mr. Benson incieases the 
weight to 1 ser or about 32oz. To a common labourer the cost of food is 
therefore, he says, about 1 anna per diem. But tho bulk of such iaboureis, 
those who work in the fields, receive the gieater part of their wages in grain. 
They, as a consequence, actually spend very little cash ou their board ; and have 
indeed very little cash to spend on anything. 

* Fp. 79-8D (Faruklmbad dotice), * Answers to Famine ComninsioHj Chnptor I.j 

statouiGiit V. 
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Cultivators who have milch cattle themselves drink the skim-milk left after 
removal of the cieam. That cream is converted into common or clarified 
butter, and gold. When at their cheapest, cheap vegetables play an important 
part in the diet of the poorer classes, The richer orders, the landlords and trades¬ 
men of easy circumstances, live of course in a better fashion ; but the cost of 
their food need not be set higher than 2 annas a head daily. Of grains other 
than rice they consume less than their poorer neighbours. But of rice and the 
finer pukes they cat a good deal, while m the prepcaration of their meals large 
use is made of condiments (nut salah), clarified butter {ghi), sugar-compost (g6r) 
ami curds (dahi). Amongst this class, too, vegetables are an every-day article 
of food; while, when in season, fruits such as mangoes and melons are a frequent 
luxuiy. 

In speaking of customs we deal, not with the branch of revenue so called, 
but with one or two traditional usages of the peoplo. 
The piinchdyut or punch , at once trades-union com¬ 
mittee, court of honour, and tribunal for the decision of matrimonial causes, 
lun been described in several other notices. 1 Panchdyats arc of two kinds : 
(1) those appointed by a court of law, to arbitrate between litigants ; (2) those 
convened by the parties themselves or by the chaiulhari of the caste, to settle 
disputes or to lay down rules for the guidance of the guild or brotherhood. 
An assemblage of the first sort is not, strictly speaking, a local custom, Arbi- 
tratlon is an institution common to most countries; and in this case its exist¬ 
ence has been recognized, its decisions are eufoiced, by statute Jaw, The par¬ 
ties and the arbitrators may belong to any race or any creed; and the number 
of the arbitrators, though not necessarily confined to that five (pencil) which 
gave the panchfivat ils name, is small, But a meeting of the second class is 
peculiar to the lower castes of Hindus and to such Muslims as havo not yet 
discarded the customs of their low-born Hindu forefathers. It consists, as a 
rule, of all convuuahle members of the caste or craft; and the judgment of the 
majority is final. To a panohayat of this description would be referred ft all 
such matters as working for low rates of wages, underselling, rates of commis¬ 
sion and agency fees/’ 3 By it, we might add, would be tried and punished 
all breaches of caste custom, or of morality as understood by the caste. The 
questions decided by panchdyats are, in fact, social as well as commercial. But 
as trade and caste are most often convertible terms, it is sometimes hard to< 
say where the commercial question ends and the social question begins, 

1 See Gazr., IV., 285-87 (Etdwa) s V., 50-51 (ttudauu) ; nil d VI, c46 (BastO. s Mr 

Tuppa notes. ' 
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In the paragraph just, concluded was mentioned the chaudhari , the chosen 
or hereditary head of the caste or trade fraternity. 

Clmudfmm. Though not universal, the office of chaudhari is well 

known in most parts of the district. At Agra and Firozabad every trade ia 
provided with a guild-master of this sort. Ho i* elected hy his biefchreu of 
the same occupation, piefereuce being given to a descendant nrkinsman of the 
former chnudhan. He is the recognized middleman in any dealings between. 
Government and the trade. Thus he furnishes the former with the tariff 
(niralchnrima) of prices current in the market. If cads be required for 
trauaport, h ia to the chandhari of the cart men that Government applies. 
At Pansihat, Fatehabad, Iiadatnagar, and most other towns of the district, 
the same arrangement prevails. But at Fatehpur-Sikrl chaudharis are said 1 
to he unknown, and at Kliairagarh the only castes who elect them are 
Bnniyrts (money-lenders and grain-dealeis), Blmtiydras (inn-keepers' and 
Kolia (Hindu weaveis). Foi his not very arduous laboms as representative of 
the trade, the chaudhuri is indemnified in vaiious ways best known to himself. 
Fiom those whom he provides with jobs lie probably obtains a commission. 
At Khairtigarh he gets a double share of food and drink at caste dinners. 
In some placos the headman of the Baruyas is believed to receive small fees 
on all grain weighed, Natives of this couutry show great ingenuity in 
levying and great complacency in paying such perquisites. 


The line which severs customs from religion is not a broad one, But 
on religion little lemains to be said which has not 
Religion Hinduism keen already said in other notices. Of sects which 

are the kindred or offspring of Hinduism, the Jmnas, Sikhs, Bishuols, Sfidhs, 
Bairftgis, Jogis and others have all been desoribed elsewhere/ 12 Of the Brah¬ 
ma Sam&j nine Hindus out of ten have probably never heard But two small 
communities of this persuasion, with perhaps a dozen members each, exist at 
Agra and Tundla respectively. Consisting almost wholly of Bengalis, they 
conduct their services in the Bengali language. They describe the educated 
Hindfis of Upper India as sympathizing with the Saniiij, but as deterred from 
joining it by caste prejudices. Muhammadanism 
sad Mulmmtnadanisra. p r0 p 0r attracts few fresh proselytes; and the convert 

is too often some outcast who is hardly worth conversion. But the Wahabis, 
the Puritans of Isl6m, who honour not the saints and their tombs, are a con¬ 
stantly increasing and actively proselytizing sect They arc recruited chiefly 


VMr« Benson 1 b notG'B. a IIX., 4ft | 

ftud VI., 73-74, 654-S7- 
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from amongst well-educated Musnlmdns like tho scholars, past or present, of 
Government colleges. They belong therefore mostly to tho middle classes, 
and as a rule aio neither rich nor poor. The majority ot Muhammadans they 
stigmatize us bifVali, heretics and oppressors; while orthodox Islam Tepays the 
compliment by calling the Wahabis kdjir or infidels. Wahabis aie seldom 
allowed to preach in the mosques frequented by other Muslims, but have now 
a few mosque* of their own. 

Nowhere in this district is Christianity very flourishing, but experience 
has shown that it flourishes best in the towns. If the 

Christianity. pugani or villagers are pagans still, it is not because 

no efforts have been made to convert them. Thus iu 18*17 the Baptist Mis¬ 
sion established a colony of Native Christians at Chitftura of Fatehabad, some 
12 miles south-east of Agra. The colony was not agricultural, and the settlers 
earned their living chiefly as weaveis. It is unlikely, therefore, that they 
could have excited the jeulousy of existing local industries. But, having suf¬ 
fered at the bands of the heathen, they wore removed from the original vil¬ 
lage into a new and separate hamlet called Nistdrpur. On the outbieak of 
the mutiny, this settlement had a population of 104 persons and a Church of 
50 communicant*, tended by a native pastor. But in the course of the rebel¬ 
lion the little colony was dispersed, never to be re-established. At the same 
time was dispersed the older Church Mission colony at Sikandra; but this was 
more fortunate, having since been restored. The Sikandra settlement owed 
its foundation to the famine of 1S37-38. Children of dead or destitute parents 
were during that visitation collected in an orphanage, where they were after¬ 
wards brought up in the Christian faith. A Christian village was built, and 
in 1842 a Church was opened. The members of the congregation were for the 
most part employed at the Government Press ; and since that institution waa 
removed to Allahabad, the prosperity of the colony has declined. It haa a 
population of over 100 Christians, besides those who are being reared in tho 
orphanage. The Orphanage and Cathedral of the Roman Catholic Mission 
have been already mentioned. The district capital boasts a Medical Mission, 
now under the charge of Dr. Yalentine. At the same place is a congre¬ 
gation of American Episcopalian Methodists, but this has as yet no mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The literature of Agra, so long as Agra had a literature, was almost wholly 

Xtter.iuro and language, a Musalm6a P todtt0t In tl,e century between 1560 
, and 1C60, tho century which approximately corres¬ 

ponded with the reigns of Akbar and his two immediate successors, a crowd of 
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more or less forgotten writers flourished under the patronage of the court 
Abii-1-Fazl tells us that, though Akbar M does not care for poets” and “ at¬ 
tached no weight to a handful of imagination,” thousands of bards haunt 
the imperial palaces at Fatehpur-Sihii and Agia. But, whether poetry or 
piose, the literature of tins golden age was written in Persian, and was 
in most cases the product of foxeign writers. It was not the expression 
of the popular feeling in the popular tongue, It was an exotic, and 
was hound to wither wiien the hothouse which nursed it bad fallen into 
ruins, 

Its alien origin is sufficiently shown by the list of poets in the Aiii'i-Akbciri. 
The 140 learned men named by that work were mostly natives of India, and 
in a good many cases Hindus ; but they were not necessarily writeis, The 
bulk of the 59 bards, on tlm other hand, are Persians fium Ispahan, Sliiiaz, 
Mashhad or other towns of Inin. But in the poetical expression of their own 
language these foreigners weie distanced by Abu-l-Pazl's own brother, who, 
like Abii-l-Fazl himself, was an Agra man, bom and bred, The dog-loving 
AbiH-Fazl, better known under his nom deplume of Faizi, was at one time 
Akbar's Musalman poet-laureate (malik-vsh-shu'tiv)} How kind in those days 
India was to versifiers is shown by the fact that his predecessor, Ghazali of 
Mashhad, died worth 2,00,000 rupees. The Hindu poet-laureate ikubi-rdi) 
Rdja Birbal, whose house or daughter's house is still shown at Fatehpur-Sikri, 
made his ait the stejiping-stone to important diplomatic and military posts. 2 
But prose-writing was often equally lucrative, It was in the first instance by 
his pen, and not by his sword, that Abii-]-Fazl carved his way to the command 
of 4,000 horse, with its monthly salary of over Rs. 21,500, 3 His bitter enemy 
and rival chronicler Abd-ul-Ktidir of Bud non 4 was, by reason of religious 
bigotiy, less fortunate; but even Abd-uMvndir had little reason to complain of 
poverty. As a youth he studied for several ycais at Agra; and in lateT life 
took a not unfrequent part in the emperors religious debates at Fafcehpur- 
SUtri. Here he might sometimes be seen conversing with liis friends Shaikh 
Abd-ul-Eakk, the saintly author of the Tdrtkk-i-Hakki, and Nizam-ud-tlin, 
the better-known compiler of the TubdlM-i-Altbari. Asad Beg, a former ser¬ 
vant of Abu-1-Fazl, and himself writer of a chioniole called the Wikdya', was 
in later years a tegular attendant at the court of Agra. 

After Amfc Khusraii of Dehh,” writes the learned BJnchmann, (l Muhammadan InltR has 
seen no greater poeb tlum FuwL ,J 7 JAn Home account uf Ilnj* Birlmt, see Ga/i , VX, 

S03, note, Though for dome ytnrs resident in this ihstnct, ho ongnully mue from Kilpi iu 
Jfthiun. J Out of tlieii salauea Ak bar's commanders had to keep nji their coniingenfci. 

But tho cost of the contingent, even wheu kept up to its full strength, seeing to have am^uiitod 
to hetwecu a third and a half only of the salnry. ** See Gazi, V. ,64 

64 
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But those contemporaries of Akbar were not the only annalists whose 
names have been linked with that of Agra. In 1528-29 the district capital 
was visited by Khondamir, who had travelled from Persia to see what profit 
might be made out of the emperor Biibnr. Some portion of Bnbar’s own 
memoirs, as well as of those left us by his descendant Jaluinglr, must have been 
composed at Agi a. In the time of Jahangir that place was visited by Muzaf- 
fir Husain of Hinit, writer of one of the several historical works called Jdm-i- 
Jahln-nuvui 1 During the same reign flourished Ninrnat-id-lab, the most 
plausible claimant to the authorship of the fairly familiar TArikh-i-Khun 
Jahi'm Lodi. Of all the imperial historiographers this hiiimat alone lias 
achieved any lasting reputation. The office of historiographer twri/a’-nrinfs) 
was about 1GD0 abolished by Aurangzeb, who, Hire Alexander, edicto vetuit ne 
quh se pingcret? It was apparently the historiographer’s duty to chronicle 
whatever in the emperor’s everyday life seemed worthy of record ; and in pro¬ 
viding material lor this process were employed a boat of subordinate reporters. 
In 1603, Captain Ilawkins toll-! us of Jahangir that “ during the time that he 
thinks hi.s six cups of strong liquor, he says and docs many idle things. Yet 
whatever lie says or does, whether drunk or sober, there are writers who attend 
him m rotation, who set many things down in writing; so that not a single 
incident of his life but is recorded,’’ even certain matters of which modern 
decency forbids the mention. 

On becoming about 1836 the seat of the North-Western Provinces 


Government, Agra once more gave birth to a considerable official Iitoraturo. 
Here for instance was published, in IS It, the Supple mental Glossary so often 
quoted in these pages. It was written by Sir Henry Elliot, then Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue; and by a cler k in his office, Mr. Thomas Beale, was 
five years later produced a valuable drctinnaiy of dates, or rather chronograms, 
called the Miftdh-ut TmoArlkh? But since 1868, when the Government offices 
ami Government Press were removed to Allahabad,literary activity liasdeclmed. 
Agra has still some twelve or fifteen presses, which print in one or more of the 
three characters, English, Sanskrit, and Persian. Still are published several 
newspapers, of which the best known is perhaps the now somewhat decayed Dehli 
The five vernacular journals are the Agra Ahhbdr or Agra News, 
the ferahuia Sadi or Thirteenth Century (Hijra era), the Nadni4-Ag,u or 

»jssisr,r?Br* 1 ’s; “* 

VXU., 44K notice of thia \rork will be* found. In Dovson'fl Historians* 
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Agra Zephyr, the Shdraii Vilas or SarawAti’s Pastime, and the Ilaiydt-i 
Jdwid&ni or Eternal Life. The district capital is tlie 1 lead quarters of ono ot 1 
the two great schools into which Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall 1 divides the Hindi of 
these provinces. As compared with that of Benares, this school draws more on 
the Poisian and less on the Sfinskiifc vocabulary. But the printed products of 
modern Hindi are poor and tiivial. They cannot, at all events, be compared 
with the Persian publications of tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
There can be no doubt that letters here flourished most in the reign of Akbarj 
and that the two greatest literary men whom the district has ever produced 
wore the brothers Abu-l-Faiz and Abu J-Fazl. 

The book-Hmdi just mentioned approximates to the Uidu or Hindustani 
spoken by the upper classes and in towns; but is not the language of the 
common people. The vulgar tongue is a Hindi patois leseinbling the Bimj 
dialect, but varying much fiom place to place. To dictioiuuies many of iu 
words aie unknown. For the following brief vocabulary we aia indebted to tho 
courtesy of Mr. T. Bcdsoh, C,S. 

I,—Tjcjuis of kinbuip. 

Vernacular. 

Bdp, pita, bibd (literal]y grandfather), kika 
or chooha (lit, paternal unc^), burha or 
dokra (lit. old n\an) 9 lhakur (lit. lord) 

M.i, amruj, mabtari, urrf, burhiya or dokariyd 
(lit uld woman) 

Beta, laikfi, chhorii, moTft 
Betr, lftj kiinf, chhokrl, chliori, mori. 

Bhiu, jclha [elder brother)) niajhla (middle A), 
lajira (younger A ) 

Bn bin, jetlinnl (elder sinter) , lonri (younger 
Joru, lugaf, bah’J, gharwnrj, bhairbfiuk 
M&LLk (Lit, master)) gh&rwata. 


English, 

Father ... ... ... 

Mother • H M« !•> 

Sou ... Ml »M 

Daughter in 1,1 

Brother ... •*■ 

Sister •*« <« <•« 

Wife ..« ii* M ‘ 

Husband ... ».* 


, English. 

Cattle •.« 

A pair of cli aught cattle 
Cattie-j'ard ... 

Bullock ... 

Heifer ••• 

Buffalo pasture 
Ifump on neck of oxen 
"Tuft on end of their tails 
The tail itself 
Hair on body of cattle 
Bullock's leading-rope 
Gout “* *" 


II.—Terms helping to cattle. 


Vernacular. 

Paue, dhur. 5 
Jiutra. 

GUeV) nohara, rondlu, loti, got, kirk. 
IkrdA (full grown)} nathiya (young), 
Jiugara (cow A )> toriya (buffalo A.) 3 
Ehnniflon. 

TJiulbfi. 

Tiinkiya. 

Jliunud, 

Rom, rompi. 

Bagniya, 

Cliluriyu, 1 chlicri. 


i Hindi Header , Preface. * The latter term includes horses. 3 Elsewhere pariyl 

4 .Nqt to be confused with chiriya, a bird. See above, P 233, note. 
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III,—Aoutcnr^unAL tehns, 

j Vernacular • 


Irrigated land ,.4 

Jydji t nijl r et j*i 

Mived grain and barley 4 ,, 

Autumn crop 
Spring crop >m 

Sn^flr crop , 4 » ... ... 

Sow \ug • •» »M »*» 

Jtaipjmj ... .»« 

Jleaper 4 .. .«* 

Thrtflhing ... .»< 

Unripe gram ... 

JorldLr - 

Beater used in separating pods and leaves of 
the arhtir plant from its stalk. 

Winnow mg-hagkefc „ 

Apruii or cloth which receives, at reaping, the 
eara of the larger cereals. 

Cutting tUofie ears 414 4M 

A sub-tenant . ■ I f „ Mt 


Ffio. 

I>ein 

Krn- or wtra. 1 
Sly arii 
tJnari. 

Iklinri. 

Uaoui 
f fliHii, 1 £j. 

Ldiyd. 

Itfen, dhaen, mulish. 
But. 

Firdo, ni vo . 5 
Jhurwe. 

buf. 

Jhpli. 

Chont karoo 
Bhotmyu , 3 


IV— EsriiESSioiS of place. 


Eighth. 


Ferrnrcufcir. 


A ravine, fissure 
Land 011 edge of ravinca 


stream, water-course ... 
Ilnmlet Mft Ml 

Boad 

Jjano .41 

Bar away ... ... 

Close at band ... 

Bide, direction 
West side 

Bast do, ... ... 

Forth do (in traps-Juimm 
South do. (in ditto 
'This side of a place Ml 
r Xhnt ditto 
Bight hand ... 

Left do. in 


■tt 

•M 


tract) 
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»»1 


4*. 


Blidnkn ; (rnvincH Jumna) behar. 
l’aknrd; (broken country skirting the Cham- 
bnl) dung 
Jjlirnd/ 

Pnra, bis, 4 

Lmgru, slitthr (ahahrah?). 

CJttliyara, 

Ant 

Dinge. 

Lang, altuig. 

Puchhaiynn lang. 

Pnrwuiyaii lang. 

Giirigaiyun lang. 

Jmmiamn lang 
tJlle or. 

Pullo or. 

Jholu hath. 

Deoni lnUIi, klierd hath. 


V. —ExPjlESSKbS OF TtMfJ. 


JZnglish. 


Early morning tt , 

Daybreak ... ... 

SunnsD .*•> ... 

Sunset or nightfall , fl 

Towards sunset ... 

Evening 

At tvo 

Evening or morning ... 

After midnight 
Wbut time ? 

Bed time ... 


I Vernacular* 

Dotd, datdhi (r e.. milking time), 

... | Pili-phate. 

•,i I Bum} uge. 

... . Din-immdCi din-bhurc. 

... Jhfltd-phatc. 

... A'ntli. 

... Anth kc chah, atlmen ke jor. 

... CJiIiakui\f (time when m|Jk 10 skimmed ?). 
... AVihiiut-dhnle. 

4m Kami khan ? knun Lurya ? 

... tioj-aa'at 


* In some places this term ia applied to the mop only when gown on unwatered ground ; 
while, when wavered, that crop h known as bejar. But the word bojar is occasionally used to 
denote barley alone. $apra,p, *Elsewhere churl 3 ISiaewhera slnkmnL 

4 Elsewhere Bagla, 
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English. 


VL—Mia cexlaneous. 


Vern acn Jar. 


The moon IK I*a l*r I 

A. hid (aiuall round motal water pot) 

A kdtord (small metal bowl) ... 

Shoes nt «*• . 

Eniring IK Ml »I • ■ 

Thief ... ... .*» 

A pilferer of crops m « 

Housebreaking ... ... 

An ft\arm-cry 

Bribe to recovor stolen property, black-mail,.. 
N 01 r-e of footsteps ... ... , 

To call for help 

A tyrant, oppressor , M 

Enmity ... ... ... 

A mob ... 

To sell ... 

Keeping a running account, being a regular 
customer 

Insanity ... *ia i 

Leave to depart ... m* 

Tliearm ... ... 


Jbond (corruption of clirind?). 
(Iftihai, gftrhayi. 

Billlyi 

r&nbaiyfi. 

Outbid, birbhil. 1 

Blur 

Bhariya. 

Eudft Ing.md, 

Hank at, krrh, kik, dtinci, 

l’nnhftf 

1 ’aisnr. 

Dlia rdna. 

Phlngiu 
Alikflr, irkhfi, 

Ther. 

Jlionkhdena, 

Ujdpafc, 

Lack, devatu-ka-kovli, 

Sikh. 1 

Masnriyd. 


From the language of clodhoppers we turn to the places where more polish- 
^ ^ eel forms of speech are taught. Here, as elsewhere in 

India, education has become almost wholly the function 
of Government. The State not only maintains and manages the bulk of the 
schools, but assists with grants of money most private educational establish¬ 
ments which deserve such aid. All State places of instruction, except the 
Agra College and its attached High School, are more or less subject to the 
administrative control of the local school board or educational committee. 
Of this body the magistrate-collector is cx*ojjicio president, and one of his 
covenanted assistants secretary. But nil Government and aided schools are 
supervised or examined by the educational inspector of the Agra circle, who 
acts in concert with the committee and has usually, though not necessarily 
lmd some experience in teaching. If the labours of the committee are admin¬ 
istrative rather than educational, those of the inspector are rather educa¬ 
tional than administrative; but as both work together under the central autho¬ 
rity of Government, no accusation of di uwtm imperiitm can be brought against 
the system. The committee includes several native and non-official gentlemen, 
who are thereby encouraged to take an active interest in the mental improve¬ 
ment of their district. But that interest is not always, perhaps, so active as 
it should be. 

The history of Stato education in Agra begins with the year 1823, when, 
under the control of the committee of public instruction at Calcutta, the 
i Elsewhere auth. 4 Elsewhere rukhsat. 
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college was founded. It was in IS3I educating ISO papijs^ at an annual cost 
of Rs. 10,000; and was timing the same year endowed by Government with thrae- 
qiirirters of the rents of a certain village which the last Peshwa of Puna had 
left fur the support of charitable a ml educational institutions. 1 The annual 
income from villages in the- Agin, Mathura, and Aligarh districts now amounts 
to Rs. 14,402; the sum funded in Company’s paper to Rs 1,78,400, In 1845 
Givernmuiifc took up the task of refoiming the indigenous, that is the private 
native, " schools scattered over the face of the country." Two yeais later three 
"distiict visitors" were appointed and placed in charge of seminaries at 
JVn&hut, Kngiiraul, and Fatehabad respectively; while salaries of 11s o each 
weio granted to the “teachers at Khanilaulf, Fiiozabad, Jagner, Khamigarh, 
and Inulatiiagar ” Some official .statistics published in I860 show that during 
the five years 184 k48 inclusive the average number of these indigenous 
schools was 2d 18, and the average number of their pupils 2,480*8 yearly, 
The subjects of instruction were the Persian and Hindi languages; but in 
some of the Hindi sehoula Sanskrit also was taught 2 Since 1848 the work of 
substituting official for private education has piogressed till it has reached 
what may be cousidcied its ultimate limit Government has rehabilitated or 
foiluilod village schoolg, as the old prophets were hidden in the cave, “ by 
fifties." A portion of the 10 per cent, cess, assessed at the same time as the 
land revenue, is set aside for educational purposes But to detail each step 
in the march of reform would be tedious and needless. It will suffice to men¬ 
tion the following salient facts, which relate not only to Governmental but 
also to Govern mentally aided institutions. 

In noticing the latter we inusticcodo a year or two. The Roman Catholic 
College of St, Peter at Agra was founded in 184G by tho Capuchin Bishop 
Borgi, funds being pi ovuled by his Mission aud by contributions in both 
Europe and India, AUo at Agra* in 1850, and by thePiotestaut Church Mission, 
was established St, John's College. 3 In 1850-51 the number of colleges and 
schools in the district iy returned as 400, and the number of scholais as 4,121.* 
The great Rebellion offered a temporal y check to enlightenment; for inter 
arma silent schoolmasteis as well as laws. St. Peter's College and other places of 

1 " Muuza Janddoui ” (JhandawiU of Furah, now in Miiitru), writes the Assistant Secretary 
to Government in I860, “ whb granted by Maillio ltao Narnyan; Ue^hu-n, 1 *104 fusil (1700-1)7 
A,L>.), to Gangadlmr for the support of charitable anil education'll endowments. 

"Under the orders ot Government, liHh September, 1631, three-fourths of tho village collections 
are appropriated to the support of the Agra College, and one-fomth ia nuulo over to tho heirs 
of the origuml grantee for their maintenance 'Ihc village contains 2,022 acres and pays 
Its 5,MO per aumini.” tifutistica of Indigenous Education m the North- We&teni Provmcca > 
compiled under orders of Government by'It, 'Xhomton, , B.C.S., Assistant Secretary :•—« 
Calcutta, ifcfiU. * pp. 58-D2. ’* 3 Calcutta University Calendar. 1800-81. 

4 Mr, Atkinson } b notes. 
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education were plundered by the rebels. But in 1860-61 the number of 
schools nevertheless stands at 357, and the number of scholars at 10,014. 1 In 
1860 Agra College, and iu 1802 St. John's College, wcic for the purposes of 
the B.A degree affiliated to Calcutta University. The latter year witnessed 
also the foundation of the Victoria College. It seems that n low-cnsle youth 
who had turned Christian was admitted to study at St Johns College; and 
that liis admission led to the secession of many respectable Hindu Ji/liniaus. 
The movement thus started ended in the establishment, by Pandit Bansidlmr 
and others, of a new college, which is now under tho distinguished Hindu 
patronage of the Maharajas of Jaipur, Blmrtpur, and Alwaiv In 1865 this 
institution was affiliated to Calcutta Umvcuifey, for whose B.A. degree atfl 
Btudenis thereby became eligible. Iu 1868 the students of Agiu College were 
admitted to the Law, and iu 1870 those of St Petois to the First Arts exami¬ 
nations of the same university. It will be seen therefore that Agra has now 
no less than four establishments which give university instruction ; they have 
one and all a serious livalin the Anglo* Muhammadan College at Aligarh ; and 
these facts will merit consideration when, if ever, the question of closing 
Agra College is discussed. Academical training is as yet in little favour with 
those upper classes for whose benefit it was mainly intended. But by pooler 
students it is valued as a high-road to Government appointments. 2 

In 1870-71 the number of schools and colleges had risen to 431, and tho 
number of pupils to 10,823. The more recent statistics for 18S0-81 may bo 
shown m greater detail, thus 
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Of the college little remains to be "written. Its superior staff consists of a 
^ . principal, a professor of literature* and a professor of 

iticipU educational eet»w mathematics. Midway between Government univer¬ 

sity and Government scholastic establishments should 
be mentioned the Normal school which prepares young men for teachers' certir 
Heater. By ft ILiyh school is meant au institution which teaches boys up to 
the standard of the matriculation test at Calcutta University. The Govern¬ 


ment High School is attached to the Agra College in very much the same 
manner as King's and University College schools m London are attached to 
King’s and Univeirity Colleges respectively. Its instruction is delivered in 
English. Schools which send bo}*s up for the Provincial Middle-Class Anglo- 
Vernacular Examination are called Middle schools. Those which, like the 
Mufnl-i-Arn hereafter mentioned, teach English are styled middle English; 
but those which, like the tahsili and pargana establishments, educate in verna¬ 
cular only are known as middle vernacular. The tahsili schools aro at Taj- 
ganj, Iradatnagar, Fateliabud, ItiimtJpur, Fhozabad, Bnh, Jagner, aud Fateh- 
pur-Sikri ; tliepargaua schools at Senna, Punaliat, Khanugaili, anil Achlinera. 

The village or halkahandi schools are scattered bioadcast over the district. 
From the university training of the college, and the " secondary” instruction 
of the high or the middle school, their simple teaching is distinguished by the 
epithet of “primary ” The classes of primary schools, halkahandi or other¬ 
wise, are divided into upper and lower divisions: the former containing those 
pupils who have passed the Inspectors f< lower primary school examination” 
To the same primary typo belong the schools known as Government Owls' 
and Municipal Boys'. The former are at Itinnulpur, Richhapura, Kachamva, 
Jardr, Iradatnagar, and SaLyan ; the latter is at Agm, 

The aided highschools of the above table areSk Peter s, St. John’s,and Vic- 
Private schools, aided tom Colleges. It is their scholastic and not their aea- 
andiumided. demical education that is aided; and the educational 

department therefore classes them as schools only. To what has already 
been said of St John’s College, it may be added that this institution is 
boused in a large Gothic budding designed by Major Kittoe and completed 
in 1853. It is endowed with several small scholaiships. Two of these 
were founded in honour and bear the name of Lieutenant-Governor Sir 
James Thomason. Victoria College also has two meagre scholarships, 
whereof one (the Jaipur-Wales) was endowed in commemoration of the Prince 
of Wales’s visit by the Maharfija of Jaipur. Though ranked as high schools, 
all the three colleges just mentioned have primary classes. So too have some of 
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the middle schools, such as the Mufkl-i-Xm at Agra, and that maintained by 
the Dargfihi fund at Fatehpur-Sikri. The Muficl-i-Xm or " Public Benefac¬ 
tor , is supported by the Agra Municipality and aided by Government. Tho 
Dargdhi school at Fatehpur-Sfkri is unaided. Amongst aided primary schools 
may be mentioned those attached to the orphanages of Sikandra (Clmrch 
Mission Society) and St. Paul (Roman Catholic)- To the Sikandra establish^ 
nient is attached an industrial depaitment whoie printing, hookbinding, car¬ 
pentry, cookery, gardening, tailoring, and other useful crafts are taught* St. 
Paul's Orphanage educates European aud Eurasian boys. The East Indian. 
Railway lms at Tundla a primary school of whose pupils the average age is 
about £ years only. 

The most important of the aided girls 1 schools aie the Canning, which is 
fi visited ,r by the Archdeacon of Calcutta; the Sikandra Orphanage of the Church 
Mission Society; and the St Patrick's Orphanage (Roman Catholic). Both 
the Canning and the St. Patricks Oiphanage educate a considerable number 
of English-speaking childien. For native children the Roman Catholics have 
another 01 plumage and school named St. Josephs. In these and some other 
seminaries for girls needle-work plain and ornamental is taught. It will have 
been seen by this time that the Mission Societies of various denominations 
play^a most important part in the education of the district. The Church. 
Mission Society has, besides those already mentioned, a girls school at Katra 
aud a boys* school at Lohe-ke-Maudi. The ICatra school educates the better 
class of Native Christian children, those whose parents can afford to pay for 
their education. But under the same management and mother quarters of 
Agra city are four aided schools for poorer girls at Sitld-gali, Dubkhaya, H!ng- 
ki-Mandi, and Vazirpnr, Amongst unaided missionary institutions may bo 
noticed one lately started in Boileauganj by the Baptist Mission, 

With increase of education, postal transactions and postal receipts may bo 
expected to increase. But before backing this rather 
obvious assertion with statistical proof, it will be conve¬ 
nient to say something, for tho first and. last time, on tlio history of the Pro¬ 
vincial Postal Depaitment and its operations. The yearly reports of that 
department are not quite so interesting as those of the Postmaster-General 
in England; and the reader may hardly care, therefore, to investigate the 
subject for himself. 

About 1838-39 the North-Western Provinces post-offices, consisting of some 
55 disbursing and subordinate establishments, were formed into a separate divi¬ 
sion and placed under an officer at first called Superintendent, but afterwards 

(i5 
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Postmaster-Geneml. Those offices had before been nominally subject to the 
distant control of the Central Postmaster-Geneial at Calcutta. Cut they had 
been really managed by the postmasters on the spot, who were either military 
or medical officers 

The mails wore than carried, on almost all the lines, by running postmen 
(karhlra) ; but the greatest speed of these human machines seldom or never, 
oven at the most fa von) able reason of the year, exceeded 4 miles an hour. 
Across their shoulders they sometimes balanced bamboo rods called btvngi, to 
whose ends parcels were attached. The nearest English equivalent which 
Suggests itself is the yoke by which milkmen cany their pads. The use of 
this simple mechanical contrivance gave rise to the term, not yet obsolete, of 
duk bang( or “ banghy post” The postage fees chargeable on letters and other 
missives were then calculated according to a graduated scale of weights and 
distances, and were very high compared vnth the rates at preseut in foice. 

About lSt'2 a hoise mail was substituted for runnels on the main road 
from Agra to C^wnpore, The innovation gradually extended to other great 
highways, such as those loading to Allahabad, Benares, Debli, and Meerut. 
Tt was at last adopted on the ludor line, along which travelled, towards Bom¬ 
bay, the overland mails. At much tlio same time carriages were made avail¬ 
able for the conveyance of passengers, and separate horses maintained for their 
transport. The increasing weight of bang! despatches caused the introduction 
of a Dew vehicle called the sfiigmm. This contained accommodation not only 
for parcels, but for G passengers, who weie carried at the low rate of one anna per 
mile. The cheapness of the fare was sufficiently justified by the fact that the 
large income from postage left an amide surplus, even after the expenses of the 
passenger service bad been defrayed. At a somewhat later date was started 
an establishment of bullock and four-wheeled wagons, the latter being built 
at the Aligarh postal workshop. 1 The primary object of this f ' Bullock Train” 
was the conveyance, along the road from Allahabad to Agra, Dehli, and lloerut, 
of the heavy packages disembarked at the place first-named by the Calcutta 
steamers which then plied the Ganges. The trains at length found their way 
into the Fanj&b and along the Agra-lndor line. 

In 1845-46 the Cf district” mail, which had hitherto been confined to the 
transmission of official communications between district capitals and outlying 
tahsllis or police-stations, wa3 thrown open to private correspondence. As the 
rural public seldom write or receive letters, the boon was really not so groat 
aa might at first be supposed. Until 18G4-G5 the entire management of this 

1 Sco Gatr, II., g 10-20. 
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district mail remained as before in tlio bands of the district officials. But 
wa ' 1 khat year transferred to the Postal Depaitment, which established regu¬ 
lar poafc-olhees wherever the extent of public and piivate correspondence seemed 
to justify the measure. To each office were attached postmen 1 for the delivery of 
letters in suirounding villages. Notwithstanding the abolition of the district 
mail, tlie prefix rlisfcriot^ is still bestowed on the subordinate officcSj which 
are thereby distinguished from the "imperial” or larger postal centres. 

With the gradual development of private enterprise. Government resigned 
in some degree the functions of a public carrier The postal conveyance of 
passougers was abolished, while the Bullock Trains were made over to an asso¬ 
ciation called the Indian Carrying Company, After several years’ trial this 
company was found wanting; and the management of the trains was, under 
orders from the Government of India, resumed by the Postal Department 
But with the extension of railways the Horse Mail and Bullock Train estab¬ 
lishments have dwindled almost to the vanishing point. The only lines along 
which mails now 'travel, in horac-vehides are those from Gorakhpur to 
Ghfizipnr, Bulandshahr to Choi a, Cawnpore to Hamirpur, Banda to Fateh- 
pur, Rurkl to another Fatelipur, Sah&ranpur to Mussooree, ilainpuri to Sbi- 
kolmbad, Eta to Shikohabad, and Bareli to Rdntbdgh. But in every case except 
tlie last tho Postal Department has resigned the actual carriage of the letter- 
bags to contractors. 


Notwithstanding that its capital is no longer the capital of the provinces, 
postal transactions have during the past twenty years greatly increased in this 
district. This fact will be shown clearly enough by the following table;— 
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The total receipts were in 1861-G2, Rs. 1,70,016] in 1870-71, Rs. 52,846] 
andin 1880-SljRs. 70,846. The dec lease between the first and the last year 
was due chiefly to tho loss of the mail-cait and bullock-train collections. The <■ 


1 Hctc calhd post-office. peons. The word peon moaus a foot-soldier, a walking servant 
encl is identical with oar clicss-term pawn. 
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expenditure seems in most years to have nearly equalled the receipts. But by 
the transfer, from district treasuries, of the money-order business, Iho Postal 
Department has been lately ennched with a new and profitable source of 
income. It was formerly, as for instance in the first of the years above- 
named, credited with the receipts from staging bungalows ; but the manage¬ 
ment of such halting-places has long been surrendered to the Public Woiks 
Department. 

The district contains 2(5 imperial and 4 district post-offices. Tho former 
are at Achhnera, Agra city, Agra civil-lines, Agra-cbauk, JBnli, Batesar, Bich- 
puri, Fatehabad, Fatohpur-Sikri, Ffrozabnd, Irddatnagar, ItimAdpur, ItimAd- 
ud-daula, Jagner, ICliaimgarh, Klumdauli, KMoli, Hnlpura, Niirkhi, Pan Ah at, 
Saiyan, Shuhganj, Shamsabad, Sikandia, TAjganj, and Ttindla, The disfcuct 
offices me at Duhuki, Kfigaraul, Kakdba, and Runkuta But amongst the im¬ 
perial offices of this district are postally included Dholpur, Dholpur railway- 
station, and PAjftkhera, all in the native state of Dholpur. 

Tho Government Telegraph Department has an office at Agra; and from 
this office radiate wires to (1) Aligarh, (2) Bhartpur, 
Telegraph, pjj Cawnpore, (4) Gw.iliar, and (5) Muttra The wires 

to Bhartpur, Cawnporo, and GwAliar follow the courses of the Rajputana State, 
East Indian and Sindia State Railways respectively. All these lines have 
telegraphs of their own; and wires connect then termini with the Govern¬ 
ment telograpli-office. The raihviy telegraph-offices are at Firnzabad, Tiindla, 
Burlian, and Agra goods-station, on the East Indian ; at Agra-forfc, Agra-can- 
tonments, Bichpuri, and Achhnera, on the Rajputftna, and at Bhandai and 
Saiyan on tho S'mdia State line Another telegraph line flanks the Muttra 
and Achhnera, Light Railway with offices at those places. 

Like the post-office and the telegraph, a regular police was the intro due- 
tion of British rule. According to the latest li allo¬ 
cation statement” Agra contains 54 police-stations, 
whereof 17 belong to the first, 17 to the second, and 20 to the third class. 
There ia not, as in most districts, any fourth class. Of the first class 
stations, six are at Agra, in the city, the cantonments and the Chbuta, 
LMkurti, Lobe-ki-mandi and RikAbganj quarters. The remainder are at 
B&h, Fatehabad, Firozabad, Irfidatnngar, Itimndpur, Jagner, Jaitpur, Kh&ira- 
garh, Kiraoli, PanAhat, and SaiyAm The second-class stations are those at 
Achlmera, Alntran, Batosar, Duhuki, Fatehpur-Slkri, Hariparbat, I tim Ad¬ 
it d-daula, KAgfiraul, Kakiiba, Ifhandauli, Matpura, NArkhi, Nabohra, Runkuta, 
bliamsabad, Sikandra, and TAjganj, The sites of the third-class stations are 
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Alamganj, Belanganj, Boilcaugnnj, Chdrsfidarwaza, Gokulpurn, Gudri-Manstir, 
Hazratpur, Jai-chauki, Jeoni-mandij Kdle-klmn, Kenjra, Kumerpur, Madan- 
lnohan, Midlmkur, Naf-inandi, Plpal-maudi, Rohta, Sarendhi, Shahganj, and 
Tehra. Each first-class station is usually officeied by one sub-insjiector and 
two liead-constables , but the complement of foot-constables rises from a mini¬ 
mum of nine in the country to 37 in tho town. The force at the second-class 
stations consists in most cases of two head and nine foot-constables. At the 
third-class stations arc quartered from one to two head-constables and from 
3 to 21 common policemen. 

Most stations, of whatever class, are manned by the regular police enrolled 
under Act V. of 1861. But this force is assisted by the municipal and town 
police recruited under Acts XV. of 1873 and XX. of 1850 respectively; and 
from the municipal police some city stations draw tho whole of their little gar¬ 
rison. In 1879, the three forces mustered together 1,249 men of all giades, 
including 32 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 1 47 
square miles and every 7d0 inhabitants The cost of the force was Rs. 1,40.613, 
of which Rs. 97,123 were debited to provincial revenues and the remainder 
defrayed from municipal and other funds. The following statement shows 
for a series of years the principal offences committed and the results of police 
action therein :—* 
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The averages are perhaps raised by the fact that 1877 and 1873 were years 
of abnormal dearth, and therefore of abnormal crime, Besides the regular. 
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and town police, there arcs 2,258 village and road watchmen, organized under 
Act; XVI. of 1873. These weie in 1879 distributed amongst the 2,740 inha¬ 
bited villages of the district at the into of one to every 397 inhabitants. Their 
sanctioned cost, Rs. 81,870. was met out of the 10 per cent. cess. 


Infauticidc. 


Here, ns usual, measures for repressing the murder of female children en¬ 
gross an important shaie of the policeman’s already 
much-divided attention. Under Act VIII. of 1870, 
twenty-four clans, inhabiting 51 villages, are proclaimed as suspected of prac¬ 
tising the crime. The aulboiities best qualified to decide on the matter have 
not yet lecommendecl the suspension of harassing repressive regulations, and 
it may therefore be admitted that ample grounds for suspicion exist. But 
liow seldom suspicion is justified by legal proof must at once strike the reader 
of infanticide archives In Agra, writes the special provincial report of 1878- 
79, “the mortality between 1 and 12 years of age was excessively heavy, being 
for boys 6 90 and for girls 1TS4 (per cent) To the years ouc to four the girl 
mortality was vciy excessive, and them cannot bo a doubt that it was due to 
neglect. Eighty-five inquests and 47 'post-motUrns were held during the year. 
In 14 cases there was suspicion of foul play, but nothing was made of them/’ 
In the following year (1879-80) “there were 127 inquests and 57 post-mor¬ 
tems , In seven cases the circumstances were suspicious, but in only one was 
the evidence considered sufficient to warrant committal. In this case the 
mother and grandmother were committed to sessions, but were acquitted. 
The Civil Surgeon’s statement clearly proved that the child bad been killed 
by having mud forced down its throat, and this could only have been done by 
the mother or grandmother, or with their knowledge/' In reading the first of 
these extracts it must not be forgotten that 1878-79 was a year of famine and 
fever* If, in such years and in India, the question arises which children shall 
be saved first, opinion both private and public votes for the boys. Few coun¬ 
tries, probably, are more deeply imbued with the idea that “the masculine 
geuder is more worthy than the fominine.” In the twelvemonth just men¬ 
tioned, the reported proportion of boy-births was slightly less than that of 
girl-births; and in the following year the relative birth-rates of the two sexes 
were returned as normal. It is improbable, therefore, that girl-births aro con¬ 
cealed to any great extent; but, to render assn ranee doubly sure, four of tlie 
more suspected villages are obliged to repoit their pregnancies to the police. 

Convicts imprisoned through the agency of the police are sent to tlie cen- 
Crntrul pri&ooand dig* tra ^ prison or the district jail. The central prisou 
receives offenders from the whole of the Agra division ^ 


tmt jail. 
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and sometimes from other parts of the provinces, or from Ajmer ; the district 
jail admits few who were not sentenced in the Agia district itself. Prisoners 
whose term exceeds two years are generally lodged m the central, and prison¬ 
ers whose term is shorter in the district establishment. But there is no fixed 
rule as to the length of sentence which shall qualify the convict for either. 
Long-term prisoners who can make themselves useful as workmen or jail offi¬ 
cials are often retained iu or removed to the district jail. The overflowings of 
the ceutral prison am vsornetiines tiansferred to the district jail and vice ve?sd r 
The total number ol convicts in the central prison during 1S80 was 3,506, 
Statistics of the for- °f whom 1,008 had lcmained there since previous 
mer years. The number dischaiged amounted to 1,136, and 

the daily average of inmates to 2,082 , 41. Of the 1,59S persons admitted, 1,216 
were leeeived from other districts, The bulk of the convicts were of course 


between 1G and 60 years old, but 90 being below the former and 21I< above 
the lattei age. The gross yearly cost of each prisoner was Rs. 39-9-KH ; but 
in the calculation of this total the provincial jail repoit makes no allowance 
for expenditure on pnsou buildings and repairs. The principal items were 
rations (lts. 12-4*-5£) ami charges of establishment (Rs. 12-13-10). The net 
cost, after deducting profits of manufactures, was Rs. 16. Amongst those 
manufactures wool-spinning and cloth-weaving fill a conspicuous place. 

The following table shows, for the same year, the statistics of the district 
^ j ^ jail. It includes the figuies of a temporary prison 

which, between 1S78 and the end of 1880, occupied the 
old elephant-sheds of the emperors at Sikandra, This short-lived establish¬ 
ment was opened to meet the demand for accommodation during tho scarcity 
of 1877-7S, when petty offences were rife. It received prisoners not only from 
the districts of the Agra division, but from collectorates oven as far distant as 
Badahn and Bijnor 
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The absence of females will at ODce be noticed. Of the total number of 
inmates 1X5, chiefly debtors, had been imprisoned by order of the civil courts, 
A comparison of the number of admissions with the total number of prisoners 
during the year will show that 606 of the latter lmd remained in jail since 
former years. Of the 519 peisons who remained at che close of 1880, three 
were Christians, 115 Musalmdns and 401 Hindus. Though not shown in the 
table, the absence of boys under 16 years of age was as remnrlcable as that of 
women. Boys under 16 are usually punished with whipping rather than imprison¬ 
ment. Three hundied and ninety-eight prisoners were returned as between 16 
and 40 years old, 103 as between 40 and 60, and 18 as above the latter ago. 
The greater part of the average yearly expenditure on each prisoner consisted 
in the cost of his rations (Rs, 12-15-l£). The remainder was mado up of lira 
shares in the expenditure on establishment (Rs. 9-14-l£), clothing (Rs, 
3-9-10^), police-guards (Rs. 3-4-4£), hospital charges (Rs. 2~0-l£), and contin¬ 
gencies (Re 0-10-1^). The average number of effective workers throughout 
the year was 443'80. Of these most were employed on manufactures (203T5) 
and on miscellaneous prison duties, such as gardening, corn-grinding, nr tailoring 
(loo'OG), The former occupation of the prisoners was in few cases such as to 
fit them for profitable work in jail. The aitisan class was altogether unre¬ 
presented. The majority of the convicts had been agriculturists (195), pro¬ 
fessional persons (31), and men of miscellaneous pursuits. 

Under-trial prisoners aie at times confined in both the central prison ami 
the district jail, but their more proper lodgings are 
° C Up9 ’ the magisterial and cantonment lock-ups (Jiavalat). 

In 18S0, 2,178 persons were admitted to the Magistrate's, and ,106 to the 
cantonment establishment, From the former 1,615 and from tho latter 90 
were afterwards transferred, as convicts, to the prison or the jail, Tho ' 
average daily population was, in tho Magistrates lock-up, 44-fi, and in tho 
cantonment lock-up l'O. 

Between lock-ups and land-revenue the connection is truly microscopic, 
In passing from one to the other wo follow, not tho 
natural sequence of ideas-, but the precedent of former 
notices. An ingenious critic described Johnson’s Dictionary as "interesting, 
but somewhat disconnected and somewhat disconnected must also be those 
works of reference which are uninteresting. 

The district was conquered towards the close of 1803; and for about two 


Kirefc triennial settlement. 


and a lialf years its land-revenue was settled in what 
is called a summary manner. The troubled stale of 
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the country, the absence of maps and statistics, and other pressing business, 
such as measures for the protection of life and property, forbade assessment on 
my but the most rough-and-ready principles. The first regular settlement, 
regular only by comparison with those that preceded it, was effected in 
1S05-06 or 1213 of the harvest era. “Of the proceedings at that date,” 
writes Mr. Evans, “nothing move is known than the amount of the revenue 
demand, and that with some uncertainty ” The following extracts from a 
letter in the records of the Board of Revenue will, however, throw some light 
on the subject:— 

,c 3. Immediately on leceiving charge of tlie clfstrict,” writes Collector 1 Alexander Ross, 
lt I issued a publication throughout nil tho parganns, with the exception of Bah-Pandhat, 
informing the mdtguzdrs (revenue-payor8) that a triennial settlement would now be concluded 
with them, and culling upon them to attend mo for tlmt purpose. At the same time I directed 
the tfthsildftL'8 to place watchmen on the oropa ancl to repair io me with the least possible 
delay, together with the hdm'wgos and chaudharis of their respective pnrgmms. AU the utminddrs, 
\iith the exception of a very few, attended me with tl.e utmost readiness; and I effected the 
settlement without any consider able diflacalty, having fixed the ;ama (revenue) on tlie grounds, 
and information explained in the following paragraphs, 

“ 4. Proposals wcio consequently tendered to me for all the parganas of the district by ( 
several persons for each pargana, As those persons hnd been employed ns dmih (farmers of tflxo 3 
and general administrators) under the late Government, they not only knew tho former resources 
of the parganas which they wore desirous to farm, but being acquainted with their principal 
inhabitants, and having rcBldetl in the district ever Binco it came into onr possession, they had 
tho means of ascertaining pretty correctly the present actual state of them. 

u 6 , For want, therefore, of more satisfactory accounts which could not be immediately, 
cmd perhaps not at any time, obtained, I fixed tho amount oE the proposals* which had been 
tendered for each parguim as tho total jama to bo assessed on it for tho current year and allot¬ 
ted it on the different estates, on a consideration of the jama vfdsilbdki (collections and arrears 
of revenue) accounts for the years 1212 and 1211, and the same accounts for tlio years 1210, 
12011, and 1208, 3 tho three Inst years of tho lato Government, the estimates for the current 
year delivered by the tahsildius, and the information furnished by the kanfingoa and clmudha- 
ris respecting the state of tho cultivation,” 

“ 8. It may bo necessary in this plnco to mention that tho jama as now fixed is con¬ 
sidered to include jufhar, banhar , putjnt (fishery dues, forest clues, ground-rent), and all other 
articles of collection (with the exception of the revonuo produced from tho manufacture of 
salt) derived Immediately from tho lands. No specification is made iu tho engagements of 
the mdlguzars of the amount charged on. account thereof ; all such articles of collection, ac¬ 
cording to the reports of the kitnungoB, having been always considered as forming a part of 
the mdf ov iaiuVicvcnuo assessed o» the different estates,” 

"13* Tho proportion of the lands held by farmers (of revenue), exclusive of pargona 
Bah Baaithat) Is considerable. The farmers, however, have been long iu posaeBsioa; aud tho 

1 Collector to Board of Commissioners for conquered and coded provinces, 2fith July, 1805 
*0n tho analogy of what was done in* other dis trie ts, it may lie Inferred that "the amount of 
tho highest pioposaL” is meant. 3 1212 of tho harvest era=i804r05 A.I), j 1210 ,,1802-03 s 

and 1208, 1600-01/ 
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settlement has been concluded with them in general with the concent of the proprietors, con- 
fornmbiy to engagements existing between them (the proprietors) and tho farmers,” 

From this document the following conclusions may fairly bo drawn The 
settlement of 1805-06 was deductive rather than inductive; it worked from 
generals to particulars, and not from particulars to generals, The land-tax was, 
in the first instance, assessed on the large collection of estates called a pargaua, 
and not, as now, on the individual estate, The sum fixed for each pargana 
was the sum tendered by some contractor or contractors who wished to farm 
its revenues; and,in case of competition, was probably the highest sum tendered. 
The lump amount thus imposed on the pargana was then distributed amongst 
its component estates, in proportion to their solvency ; the extent of that sol¬ 
vency being reckoned from their payments in former years, and from the fore¬ 
casts of responsible officials with local knowledge. In most cases the pro¬ 
prietor of an estate wag allowed to engage for its revenue, But in a good 
many instances, where an old and trusted contractor had by private arrange¬ 
ment induced tho proprietors to forego this privilege, the said contractor was 
permitted to engage for a wholo group of estates, It will shortly be seen that, 
on taking possession of the district, we found proprietary rights in full and 
vigorous existence. The owners and the culivatorn of the soil were not neces¬ 
sarily the same persons. The conditions of Agra and of Rolulkhand were not 
in this respect alike. 1 

It may, perhaps, have been noticed that the last of the paragraphs above 
Arrangements in Bnh quoted excludes from consideration B6h and Pandhat, 
Banohat. then separate parganas. The revenue of both these 

tracts was farmed by a single contractor. Witness the following quotations:— 

11 In the fash (harvest) ye iu 1212, after the Marhatta chief Tuiitia line! been driven jftoni 
the district of Ball and Ban oh at, the acting Collector Mr Cimynghatno, gave it in farm to Shiu- 
nandan Didibit, the diwdn (steward) of the Bhndauria ldja, Bartilb Singh, for ono year, at tlio 
jama (lovenue) of 82,601 rupees, exclusive of sdir (miscellaneous dues). 

ff In February, 1806, Ball and Buuuhat was (sfc) annexed to tho collcctorsliip of Agra. At 
that period Narfiyan Singh and G hula mi Klnm, on the part of Hollsar, wero committing dei>re- 
dations and collecting sums of money from the district, When Mr. Ciinynghmnc gave tho 
pargana in farm to Sliiunaudnn Dichhit, lie also gavo him reason to expect tho assistance of a 
military force in tho event of an invasion or disturbance. Therefore, when Nnruyan Singh, 
and Ghulami Khan invaded it—there being no disposable forco at Agra—I concoiYcd it expe¬ 
dient, on Shiunandan Didibit's representation, to grant him permission to entertain a number . 
of horse and foot: the former not to exceed 100, the latter not to exceed 600. 

“ The expenses incurred on tins account until the arrival of Colonel Bowie's dotachmenfc 
were Ks, 12,030. 

u BiUi-Punfibat is situated on the frontier of tho H6.na of Goliad's country, and protected by 
the river Chatnbal and deep ravines. Its inhabitants are notorious for being rofraofcory. When 

1 See Guzr., Y., 002-05. 
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under Mr. Cimynglmmo’s management they obstinately withheld coming to any settlement; 
and during the Mnrhatta Government a strong force 'was always employed to enforce the col¬ 
lections, Ka]n Tartab Singh—of an ancient family mid pTopiictor of the greater pint of the 
Bhaduuria district—haring considerable influence and being at all times able to command & 
force, I therefore conceived his diwtfn able to check their licentious and turbulent spirit 
and effect without difllcuity the realization of the collections. 

M These circumstances,ns well ob that of the diwan laying constant claim to the'd eduction of 
Ils. 14,240 (which I positively refused to pay), induced me lo let him have the parganns of Bah 
and Bail ah at at the increased annual rent of Es, 7,500 upon the jama of I212fas1i. with the 
security of Baja Partrfb Singh and subject to the approval of the Board. Upon these terms 
I, on the 14th of October, 1805, gnvo Shiuimndnn Dichhit a patta (lease) for tlnee yearn. I 
ought to have observed that during the negotiation I called upon Bcveral respectable men ab 
well as fornici renters ; but none of then proposals came near to those of the present renter* 

<f In the fnsli year 1211 (1803-04 A.D.) parganaa Biih and Paniihat wore given in farm to 
Brljbtfal L&l at a jama of Es. 90,001, including the Bair ; when the enir alone amounted to 
11b. 12,500, In 1212 it was given to Shiunandau Dichhit for U& 82,501, excluslrc of tho 
edlr. ,,A 

This arrangement did not, however, work so smoothly as might have been 
expected. The inhabitants of Bfih-Fan&hat seem to have altered little since 
Alcbar crushed their bandit chief beneath the feet of Ins elephants. 3 Some 
five months later tho Collector again complains that the whole of BAh-Pauahat 
“is intersected with ravines and hollows, in which the different villages (some 
of which are strongly, and all in some degree, fortified) are situated. Tho 
zamindftrs and inhabitants are all robbers and plunderers, who extend their 
depredations many Jcos in every direction. Little attention is given by them to 
agriculture, mid consequently but a very small proportion of the lands of tho 
pargnna is cultivated. 11 ' 4 All parganas included, tho demand of this first settle¬ 
ment amounted to Rs, 11,65,008, 

About a year before its term expired thero arose, as elsewhere, schemes for 
Proposal*! for a perrua- a permanent assessment resembling that of Bengal 
nent settlement and Benares, The Collector's remarks on the proposed 

measure may as before be quoted at length, They give us an interesting 
insight into the then condition of the district 

, “ Tho diatrlct/' he write*!, 4 "is in general well cultivated; and no very great further improve¬ 
ment can, I tlunk, bo expected either from the cultivation being extended or from tho Introduc¬ 
tion of the cultivation of more valuable articles. The population is by no means deficient, and 
tho ziunindfirs for the most part neither want resources nor seem to be deficient in experience, 
The proprietary right in tho lands is rrot generally contested; there are at present but few 
causes for estates before the court. More may be hereafter instituted on the ground of forraor 
possession, but I will venture to say that few of the claimants will be ablo to prove that they 

1 Acting Collector to Secrctaiy, Board of Commissioners, Gth March, IfiOG. 1 Supra 

account of the Bhadaurias. 8 Collector to Board, 5th August, 1806. 4 To Board* 

2Dth September, 1807. 
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held posBCSsion under a better title than the preeent occupants. In short, I nm of opinion that 
the state of the district is in every respect such ns would warrant the immediate introduction 
of a permanent settlement; at least that it is capable of now yielding ns lar *o a fixed revenue 
ns Government can expect ever to obtain from it, allowing such room for further improvement 
as ought to be Left to encourage the industry of the landlioldci a and to render their pioperty in 
the lands of nny value. *1110 pnrganas of Tar ah and I'fttelipnr-Sikri ought not, perhaps, to be 
included under this description. A con aider able quantity of land fit for cultivation is stilt 
waste or desci ted in those parganaa, owing principally to the devastations committed in them 
during late and former wars. 

"But although I am of opinion that the general state of the district would warrant tho im¬ 
mediate introduction of a permanent settlement, I do nob think that such a settlement can bo 
yet effected, 'both from the want of correct information respecting the actual resources of the 
different entates, and from the unwillingness of the zamimlnrs to engage for their lands at such 
u jama as could he declared fixed in perpetuity without prejudice to the interest of Govern¬ 
ment. 

"The zammilars here liayo been so accustomed to changes,of Government, and the present 
lias yet been established so short a time, that they naturally do not expect that it will last 
longer than the former. They will therefore prefer a temporary settlement at a low jama for 
any term, however short, to a permanent one at a jfunn which, if proportionate to tho produco 
of their lands, would exceed what had ever been paid by them before. 

" The want of correct information respecting the assets of tho lands will render it difficult to 
form even a temporary settlement in such a manner that the janm phall be apportioned equally 
on ail the different estates. The only documents which I at present possess for regulating the 
assessment of the janm are the wdsrtbdki (collections and arrears) accounts delivered by tho 
kfinCuigop of the several pnrganas for a period of ten years ending 1210 (1802-03 A D.), the ]nBt 
year of the former Government But these accounts arc not sufficient. They only exhibit tho 
janm assessed on the different estates in each year of the above peri oil and the amount realized 
from them by the fnmls, which did not bear any regular proportion to the capability of tho 
lands. The dmils, under the former Government, collected tho revenue by violent means. They 
enforced from the petty znmmcMre nearly the full jatna which their estates enabled them to 
pny, while from those who could make any opposition they wero content to accept much 
less, 

"The other accounts which will be obtained are those which have been required by you from ‘ 
the tahsilrtfirfl respecting the quantity of land in cultivation and the different articles of pro¬ 
duce; the jumabandi or jont-rolls of the different estates ; and the (foul or eBLimateB prepared 
by the ldnunggs of the jama which each estate is capable of yielding. The accounts of 
the quantity of laud in cultivation, as well as the jAinabaiicli accounts, will bo obtained from 
the paUvdri (village accountant) • but, as these officers consider themselves altogether tho agv- 
vantB of the zammdrirs, will be deserving of veiy little credit. The estimates of tho kdmingo, 
if prepared in the common way, will probably exhibit only tho jama which those officers think 
the zemindars will be induced to assent to; or, if the jnnm should bo s toted In them which 
it )b supposed the estates are really capable of yielding, being formed from no particular infor¬ 
mation, they will be unsupported by any satisfactory proof of accuracy. 

With a view to prevent, q& far na possible, falsification on the part of the patwdris, anti to 
procure from them accounts in any degree useful, I have directed the taheilddrs,to go themselves 
to wety estate, to view the state of the cultivation and to toko the accounts on tho spot. X 
have also directed tho kanlmgos to prepare their estimates in tlio same mauner, and to detail in 
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thorn the quantity of every kind of land in cultivation, and cub tomary rates of rent which they 
know to he paid for each kind in their respective pargunns I am afraid that, no twi fchstnnd- 
hig these directions, the information submitted to you will be very defective, and that 
consequently the progress of the settlement will he retarded much longer than pcrhnps yon 
expeot. 

a The accounts as above required cannot be prepared in less than six weeks or two months. 
The zammddrs also cannot lea^o their estates till tho month of Aghnn (November-Deceniber). 
In consequence of the very unfavourable season, the cultivation of their lands for the rabi 
(spring) crop will not have been completed before that time. It will be therefore impossible lo 
enter upon the settlement, at least to commence taking engagements from the zammdara, 
sooner than the end of November or the begmuing of December.” 


The settlement of the following year (1808-09) was not, however, a perma- 

Second triennial settle- ^settlement. Its original term was fixed, as ele¬ 
ment and its Quinqueum- whore in tlie ceded and conquered provinces, for 
ai c.aojsiLii, throe years. But on the expiry of that period, wlien 

in other districts a fresh assessment for five years was introduced, the Agra 
settlement seems to have been merely extended a lustre. It lasted therefore 
until 1816-17; and meanwhile its demand, for the whole district, was 
Rs. 13,80,324. The figure shows an increase of Rs. 2,15,316, or 16 per cent, 
above that of the first settlement. An enhancement was made in every par- 
gana, although tho rise in Pan fill at was trifling. The assessment was in 
every pargana south-west of the Jumna, except Panakat, effected by Mr. Col¬ 
lector Ross; in the tract just named by his successor Mr. Trant; and in 
the parganns north-east of the Jumna by Mr. Trant or his successor, Mr. Mar¬ 
tin. 1 Of the character of Mr. Ross’s assessment .and the condition of the 
country at that time, Mr. Mansel writes in 1841 as follows : a — 

“ The Agra parganns had long formed tho vicinity of tho metropolis; and under the Jats nnd 
Marhatfcas tho country had been subjected to a cultivation forced by rack-renting, a Farmers 
were easily to bo hod, and capital was moro abundant than in less populous and more distant 
-provinces, All information establishes this fact. Mr Robe in 1808, in his roports to the Board 
of Commisaionors, states that most of the estates in the zila (district) were already near to com? 
pleto cultivation; and, with tho exception of parganss Farah, Fatehpur-Bikri, and Sarcndhi 
(Klutirrfgarh) ho had already 4 recommended that the triennial BoUloinent, then being formed, 
should bo declared per in an out in tho zila. On this and other points connected with tho 


1 By which is somewhat doubtful. See Mr. Evans's Settlement Report, p, 31. The Board's re¬ 
cords show that Mr. Robb made over charge to Mr Trant early in January, nnd Mr Trant to 
Mr. Martin early in April, 18U0. Tho compiler has been able to trace amongst tho same 
archives tho report on purgnnan Bali and Panalmt, but not that or those on parganas Kliandauli 
'fltlniiUlpur) and IFirozabad. 5 Reports on the seUlcmnl of the P. under Regulation 

VA,, 1833 , Benares, 1833, Vol. IL,purfc 1 , pp. 170-80. The extract quoted is give n also by 
^Ir. Evans. 1 Mr. Mansol probably means that, in order to meet high touts, tl;o 

tenant was obliged to cultivate iuferloi or exhausted land ; to grow, perhaps, two crops yearly 
on unmannrctl soil, the first for food and the second for rental, It should be remembered 
that though there nro ordinarily two harvests in the year, both are uofc ordinarily reaped 
oil tho Barno -iiolds, 4 Report to Board, 22nd January, 1808. 
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settlement I put myself in detailed communication withBahchlur Singh, who was actlngclfw/in 1 of 
M r . Ross fit the formation of this settlement. l 7 rom Mm, too, I learnt that in Kiusfir TfthBil, 
Tradatnagar, Rato’habnil, Firozabad, and Kliandauli, (Xtimddpur), the lesotirces had been com¬ 
pletely drawn out at the conquest;—the Uriah parg an ag having been under the management 
of General Perron, and the other* under tlmt of Colonel Hess lug, the administration of both 
which officers was much superior to that of the Native Governments: while Farah, Fatohpur- 
Slkrii Saremlhi, and Bab-Pimahat, possessing a soil of inferior quality, were lying waste to some 
extent in 1803, and were, therefoio, susceptible of futuro increase from the biGukingnp nf cultur- 
able laud. Next, as to the character of the assessment, I find from a reference to the settlement 
reports of Mr. Boas that tho allowance of the assets granted to the zanundnrs wits, on an aver¬ 
age, somewhat more than one-fourth, mid in some few cases that it was nearly one-third. Mr. 
Boss fipcaka with confidence of his plana for getting at tho gross assets of the lands, and of his 
Hueccea in arriving at the truth, or rather that hia estimate was within the range of tho nctual 
assets. On the whole, therefore, l here scorns to have been good groundwork for general views 
iu Mr Uosb'b measures, with two exceptions. First, Sarah, was comparatively ratliev ovci- 
asBe^scd by Mr. Rosa. Tko soil was poor, the people were turbulent and predatory. Tho largo 
increase which was exacted on the settlement of 1313-16 fasli (i, e , tho preceding bcMI omont) 
boro harden the capabilities of a division where agriculture was most sluggish anil tho people 
ui ob t unthrifty In their hahltB. In Fatchpur-Sikri Mr. Boss was less ancccusful In getting at 
tho real assota than alsewhcro. The pargana hud Suffered much during IQol'OG from the Hol¬ 
lar gardi (invasion] and the war with Bhartpur. Oil this very account alow assessment had 
been Imposed by Mr. Hobs himself at the previous triennial settlement. Besides thin one Mcghrflj* 
kanfingo, held Bevoral estates, and could not be induced to support Mr. Bobs in his searching 
inquiry Into tho state of the rmihdU (estates) ; for which misconduct Meghrdj lost his office. 
In respect to Bdh Banahafc, owing to Mr. Ross's removal at tlip close of 1 S 08 , tho settlement 
fell on a new officer, Mr. Trait, under whom partly from want of complete information, partly 
from tho zamfnddrs being largely Bhodiumya Rajputs (a class not easy to rack-rent), imfi fur¬ 
ther from land being really uncultivated, a low range of Government demand was taken, The 
settlement of the Uriah parganas was made without any of tho detailed Inquiry of Mr. nogs." 

If the second settlement suddenly and largely inflated the revenue, the 

Third (quinquennial) third Was evcn rn0V6 avaricious. Effected between 
settlement and its exten- 1816 and 1S20, between 1223 and 1227 of theharvo9t 
era, it imposed a total demand of Rs. 16,45,927. The 
increase on the preceding demand, fixed in 1808, was Rs, 2,65,603, or 19 per 
cent.; the increase on the penultimate demand, fixed in 1806, was Rs. 4,80,919, 
or 41 per cent. About, Rs. 77,000 of the enhancement seem, however, to havo 
been due to the taxation of land hitherto held revenue-froe nnder invalid 
giants; and, this sum deducted, the rise above the demand of 1805 would be 
34 per cent. only. The term originally fixed for the now assessment was five 
years; but quinquennial and other extensions kept it in force until superseded 
by the settlement of 1833-41, A partial revision was indeed effected under 


> r a a reportto the Board, November 28th, 1800, recommending that Boeder Singh bo con¬ 
firmed In tho aWion of dnrin. Mr. Bogs speaks of that odlcer having shown himself, during 
the formation of the settlement, fully qualified to perform tho duties of the office. 
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Regulation VII. of 1822 by Mr. Collector Bod dam. But, being baaed on 
exaggerated soil-rates, his assessment proved excessive ; and it was lucky tliafc 
it extended over 64 villages only. 

The settlement of 1816-20 was in the Ditob parganas the work of Mr. S. 
M. Boulderson, Like those of Mr. Ross (in 1805 and 1808), his proceedings 
tC were founded on a system of detailed and careful investigation as respects 
aggregate demand." 1 This probably means that Mr. Boulderson assessed the 
demand on the pargana first aud on the estate afterwards. We are told by 
the same writer that, owing to its wealth of bhaydchdra tenures, Khandauli 
(Itim&dpur) was more lightly assessed than Firozahad, “ There being no ten¬ 
antry iu such estates, or at lecast no general rent-roll, it was difficult at that 
season to bring such estates under assessment equal to natural capabilitie 9 . ,> 
The settlement of the cia-Jumna parganas appears, however, to have been very 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Mansel reports ;—“ The settlement of 1223-27 fasli in the 
six parganas west of the Jumna was made by Mr. Wright, the jamas of a few 
villages, which were recusant, being finally settled by Mr. H. G. Christian. 
No real information or coirect principle of assessment seems to have been 
possessed by Mr. Wright. Exaggerated dauls, secret information, and farming 
offers were the machinery resorted to for the revision of the demand of 
the Government. The increase in Fa rail, Huziir Tahsfl, and Bdh-Pnndhat, 
as also part of the present pargana of Fatehabad, was excessive and in¬ 
jurious, Much of the benefit of Mr. Rosas labours was thus marred * and 
those parganas that continued lightly or moderately assessed owed their 
fortune to], the influence of the parties connected with the confidential 
advisers of the Collector. Savcodhi (Khnimgarh), Fatehpur-Sikri, and parts 
of Iraclatuagar and Fatehdbad thus remained without any undue pressure 
on their resources. Mr. Christian very properly reckiced the jamas of the 
villages which by reason of recusancy remained unsottled on his receiving 
charge of his office” 

Mr, Mansel now passes from the position of the critic to the position of the 
Fourth uettlemcnt, criticised, The next settlement, under Regulation 
1834-41 to 1872 - 60 . IX. of 1833, was Iris own handiwork. That it was 

fairly successful was perhaps duo rather to the conditions under which he 
worked than to his personal efforts, The following passage from hia report 
reveals a somewhat antiquatedpdea of the Settlement Officer's duties:—“ Short 
of a resort to a system of settling a district by encampment and personal 
inspection, which in Agra would have occupied five years, I am not awaro that 

i Mr. Mansol'a report, 1841. 
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the main advantages contemplated coulrl have been better conferred on this 
district than has been done by the settlement operations carried out by myself. 
The cUul, or estimate of the native officers, is no doubt the real basis of work 
of this character.” 

But the means of checking the work of native subordinates were certainly 
far ampler than before. With the regulation just mentioned were introduced 
the novelties of an accurate professional survey and classification of soils, a 
precise record of the various rights existing in the land, and a regular deter¬ 
mination of standard rent and revenue rates for different ciiclos or tracts., The 
scientific survey—in Agra the first and last of its kind—Wcas effected (luring 
1837-39 by Captains Wroughton and Fordyce. Its principal results may be 


set forth thus : 

— 






Assessable Area in a cues. 


tfnasaesB&ble 


Cultivated. 

Total 

area in acres. 

area w acres. 

Cultural/le 

Watered. 

Pry. 

Total. 


258,037 

85,101 

503,048 

973,421 

760,369 

1,710,407 


The survey was accompanied by the preparation of a field index 
{khnsra). Soils were carefully classified as manured, 1 clayey, or sandy. The 
parganas were divided in circles (cluik) corresponding with natural differ¬ 
ences of surface, For, the different soils of each circle wore assumed acre 
rent-rates vary mg but slightly from those actually paid; and as a rule 
two-thirds of the assumed rent-iate was taken as the revenue-rate. Applied 
to the assessable area of each circle, these revenue-rates yielded of course 
a figure which might be, and in some cases was, fixed as the ultimate 
demand. 


In fixing, however,, the gross demands of the different pargauas, Mr. Mansel 
seema to have been guided by more general principles, or rather by tho exam¬ 
ple of his predecessors. As the basis of his revision be accepted, for the DiuLb 
parganas, Mr. Bouldersons settlement of 1816-20; for the rest of the district 

1 The termB manured and loamy seem then to hare been regarded as identical. Vtimat is 
translated u manured soil.” 
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Mr. Ross’s settlement of 1808-09. Having given his reasons fol' this course, 
which have been quoted above, he proceeds to inquire whether the means of 
tho agricultural community had increased from—(1) any increase in the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the soil ; (2) any reduction (by improvements in land-tenures, 
greater facilities of borrowing capital, canal-irrigation or otherwise) in the 
proportion of the gross produce required to remunerate the cultivator ; or (3) 
any increase in the price of produce. Each of these three questions ho answers 
in the negative. “ The soil,” he says, tf by common consent of Europeans and 
natives connected with the land, is overcropped; and its yield is less. Little 
if anything has been done in this quarter, by tho action of society or legisla¬ 
tion, to render the net return (or the value of the net return) of farming and 
cultivation greater; while m respect to prices, though grain has decidedLy risen 
during the past thirty years in the Agra market 10 per cent, in price—yet, as 
tho rise in price in that proportion of ginin that is of necessity expended in 
the farmer's and cisdmVa (cultivators) consumption, has no influence on rents ; 
as the yield appears undoubtedly less ; and as the deduction in the earlier 
assessments was, say, as one-fourth compared to the one-third now usually 
allowed, there seems not, in this degiee of rise, the means of bearing any much 
greater burden. Sugar, from the dry ami sandy character of the soil, is scarcely 
grown in the Agra district. Indigo is produced but slightly ; Mr. Wright be¬ 
ing the only planter remaining, and his outturn being small. Cotton occupies 
about one-tenth of the area; but its rise in prico since 1808 has not materially 
advanced the condition of the grower. On the whole, therefore, the natural 
rent assets have little improved since the 1216 fasli and 1223 settlements in 
Agra,” ‘ 

He at length decides that the settlements of ISOS and 1816 loft the Homo 
tahsll, IradatnftgaVj Krosabad and most of Fatehabad assessod at a sufficiently 
full amount; that in Farali the revenue imposed had been rather heavy; that 
in Khnndauli, Panfibat, Fatehpur-Sikvi and the ta'ollwlcaddri estates of Fateh- 
abad some increase was fairly obtainable. The result of his own revision was 
in general accordance with this conclusion. In KJiandmili and Fatehpur- 
Sfkri he incrcasod the demand by 5 per cent,; in IChfiiragarh and the Jfirkhi 
domain in Itimadpur it was at a somewhat; later date increased by another 
Settlement Officer, Mi\ Alexander, 1 In every Qtlier porgana the revenue was 
lowered: in Panahat by as much as 12 and in Farah by as much as 13 
per cont. The total demand was fixed at Rs. 16,22,2412, or Rs. 23,685. 


? Severol of Mr. Alexander^ assessments were afterwords, on account of their severity, 
rovised and reduced. 

67 
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Tbclow that of the preceding assessment For this reduction the fatnino 
which in 1837-38 had scourged the district may have been partly respon¬ 
sible, 

Mr. ManseVs settlement was completed and reported in 1841. Its original 
term of twenty yeais was by Act VIII. of 1846 extended up to tho 1st July, 
1872. During the first decade of the period thus prolonged, considerable areas 
were fanned or sold for arrears of revenue ; during the second occurred few 
sales, but a good deal of farming; and during the third, both sales and farming 
almost disappeared. By this time, writes Mr. Evans, i( owing to the increase 
in the value of laud, and the rise in prices, and the extension of cultivation, a 
demand which was somewhat heavy in 1841 had become a burden easily sup¬ 
portable” The revenue when the settlement expired was Rs. 16,29,343, or 
Rs. 7,101 more than when that settlement opened. The increase was chiefly 
due to the resumption of revenue-free grants. Of the land thug assessed the 
greater part was held by one Badal Sliiih, an ascetic of Gw&liar, who in lieu of 
the villages resumed received others of corresponding value in the Jhiinai 
district. 

Operations for tho current settlement began with the demarcation of 

The fifth or current boundaries on the 1st September, 1872. The district 
settlement, then contained nine parganas. Of these Itimddpur, 

Pandbat, Fatehabad, Irddatnagar, and Farah were ultimately settled by 
the late Mr. \V> H. Smith; Agra by Messrs. W. H. Smith and T. Benson; 
Firozabad by Air, Benson alone; and Fatehpur-Sflm and Khairdgarh by 
Messrs. Benson and H. F. Evans. For purposes of description the processes 
employed will be divided as usual into (1) the survey; (2) the assumption of 
rent-rates; and (3) the assessment of revenue. 

The actual survey began some two months after the demarcation of boun- 
w daries, in November 1872. It was a plane-table fiold- 

to-held operation carried out, as such settlement suv - 
veys usually are, by the village accountants (2 outwdri) acting under more or less 
shilled supervision. It must not be confused with scientific revenue surveys , 
of which the first and last in this district was, as already noticed, that of 1837- 
89. But, though the agency employed wag unscientific, the work was excel¬ 
lent. " The maps/ writes Mr. Evans, are exceedingly good and accurate, and 
admirable both in detail ancl finish.” Simultaneously with the maps ( shctjvct ) 
were prepared field indices (/chasm) and a rough record-of-rights. The tables 
given in the Settlement Report show that, for the seven tahsils now constitut¬ 
ing the district, the survey resulted in the following classification of area. But 
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it should bo promised that by those tables over 41,000 acres, transferred in 
1879 from Jalesar to Itim&dpur, are left out of account:— 
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The barren aiea includes unculturable waste, sites of buildings, ravines, hills, 
roads, water, and land which has beeu taken up for public purposes. The total 
area is at page oO of the work just quoted shown as l,14G,0t6 acres. But the 
analysis of cultivable area given on the following page swells this figuie by 
85. Details for each talisii will bo given in the final or topogiaphical portion of 
the notice. 

In commencing (1874-75) their inspection of villages, the Settlement 
Tho assumption of roiu- Officers commenced also to assume those average 
rQtco ' rent-rates on which the assessment would be based. 

Survey returns and personal observation enabled them to divide the different 
tahsils into circles corresponding with natural divisions of soil and situation, or 
with artificial advantages in the way of watering and manure. But, as usual 
amongst the people themselves, far more importance was attached to artificial 
thau to natural distinctions. The latter are almost forgotten in & taict of 
oncient tillage and fairly uniform surface. In fixing rent-rates for the differ¬ 
ent soils of each circle, therefore* the settlement officer considered* not so 
much whether the original nature of the mould was sandy or clayey as to what 
extent that original nature had been improved by manuring and irrigation. 
The primary classification was into cjonda , manjha, and barha, that is into 
highly mamued, fairly manured, and rarely manured : each being subdivided 
into watered and unwatered. 

But how were tho assumed ront-rates actually determined ? They wore in 
every tahsil avowedly based on those actually prevalent. While, making 
minute memoranda of the physical and other features of each village, tho in¬ 
specting officer noted with equal care the rents paid for each class of soil therein. 
Constant cross-examination of laudloids, tenants and village-accountants 
gave him a general knowledge of the prevailing lates. The knowledge thus 
gained he afterwards tested by reference to the village rent-roll. “ When 
these investigations/' wrote Mr, Smith, " have been pursued in overy village,, 
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and in many holdings in each village, average rates can he deduced with toler¬ 
able confidence. Of course mathematical accuracy is out of tho question, hut 
an approximation to truth may fairly be claimed.” 

The process was uot always, however, so simple as might on Bret thoughts 
be imagined. In many cases rents had been crystallized by village custom 
or by Mr. Hansel, who in 1838-41 had made landlords grant occvrpancy ten¬ 
ants leases fixing their rents, for the term of settlement, at a figure propor¬ 
tionate to 1 the Government demand. Thus, in some 52 per cont. of the cul¬ 
tivated area, the prevailing rental was behind the age, and afforded no proper 
criteiion for assessment. On another 23 b per cent., again, the whole cultiva¬ 
tion was in the hands of the landlords themselves; and here, except tho high 
and abnormal rental paid by some casual tenant-at-will, there was no rental 
to ascertain. The foundations of rent-rate reckoning weie therefore practical¬ 
ly confined to those villages whore teuunts-afc-will were the principal cultiva¬ 
tors ; to some 224 per cent, of tho cultivated area. But the chief difficulty 
was the fact that in Agra the rent is always recorded in lump for the whole 
holding, and not in detail for fields of varying quality. Unless, then, the 
entire holding consisted of that soil alone, iL u as haul to discover the actual rate 
paid for any individual soil. Fortunately, however, the holdings of tenants- 
at-will, which supplied as just seen tho required standards, arc smaller 
than those of other tenants. They are more often, therefore, composed of a 
single class of soil Fortunately, moreover, the soils which form whole holdings 
aro the most widely distributed and important. Anri the lotting value of 
other soils,” writes Mr. Evans, " could be deduced by analogy without much 
risk of error, the relative values of the different classes of soil having been fully 
ascertained in the course of inspection.” 

From May, 1870, to November, 187S, tlie Board of Revenue continued to 
receive reports ou the rent-rates assumed by the different assessing officers. 
The standards finally sanctioned for each tahsil and each minor distinction 
of soil will be shown in the Gazetteer articles. Meanwhile it will suffice to 
say that the rate for youth ranged from Ils. 6-0 per aero in PanAlmt to Rs, 9-3 
in Itinuidpur and Fiiozabad; that of manjhu, from Rs 4-11 in Farali 3 to 
Bs- 0-14 in Itinuidpur and Firozabad ; and that of barhafmm. Rs. 3-0 in South 
to Rs. 4-10 in North Khainigarh, Mr. Evans explains that the gonda rates 
are highest in Itinuidpur and Firozabad, because in those tahsils far moro 
attention and care are bestowed on the home lands than elsewhere, (South 
of the Jumna manure is less confined to the home-lands nnd more evenly 

1 '• e, hull aa much again ns, s f. <?., North Kirnoll. 
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distributed throughout the whole area of the village. In Pan&hat we have au 
extreme instance of tlie even distribution of manure; and in Pandhat, accord¬ 
ingly, the gonda rates are lowest. Similar reasons are said to explain the 
local variations in tlie rates for 'tna,njha. On the barhct, or outlying fields, 
which receive least irrigation and manure, the natural composition of the soil 
begins to assert its importance. The outlying lands of rocky South Khairagarh 
are naturally sterile; and their average rental is therefore lower than that of 
similarly situated lands in other tahsils, But in North Khair&garh tlie 
wateiecl clay {ckihiot) and unwatared loam (ch'mat) are of ail exceptionally 
fertile character, and raise the letting value of the barha to its highest figure. 

Applied to the assessable area the sanctioned Lent-rates gave the district a 
The assessment of rc- gross rental of Hs. fib,11,612, But in calculating 
VenU0, the assets of individual villages, it was fully remem¬ 

bered that these rates wore average standards, which in exceptional cases 
required reduction or enhancement; and the rental ultimately fixed as a basis 
of assessment was Es, 36,00,050 only. The revenue obtained by halving that 
figure would be Rs. 18,04,525. JBut in fixing the revenue, again, some devia¬ 
tion fiom hard-and-fast standards was hold advisable. In FatehpiuvSfferi the 
assessable area hold by each proprietor averaged 23 acres; in Khairigarh, 18 
acres only. In Fafcehpur-Sikri, therefore, the demand was pitched at about 
61, and in Khaiiagarh at about 49 per cent, only of the assets. In all other 
tahsils the normal proportion of 50 per cent, was practically maintained. The 
following table compares the amount and incidence of the new demand with 
those of the assessment which it superseded. The articles at the end of the 
notice will have little space in which to deal with fiscal details, and figures are 
therefore given for each tahsil— 
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There was then a total increase of 11 per cent., the rate of enhancement 
descending from 19 per cent, in Po.nfthat to 4 percent, in Fatehpur-Sikri, 
Per acre of total area the incidence of the new revenue was Re. 1-9-1. Of that 
revenue the figures here given show the final, and not always the present, 
amounts, In every tahsll except Itim&dpur, Ffrozabad,and Agra, the demands 
were progressive (rasadi)? being designed to attain their maximum in 
1883-84 

But since the completion of assessment the district has undergone the terri¬ 
torial changes of 1878-70. Large tracts have been transferred from Farnh 
to Mathura and from Jalesar to Itimiidpur, Fatehpur-Sikri and the remains 
of Farah have been amalgamated into one tahsll named Kirdoli; Irrtdatnagar 
has been divided between Fatehabad and Khturagarh, and other internal re¬ 
distributions of area have been effected. As a result, Flrozabad and Panfihat 
are the only tahafla whose revenues have remained unaltered. The demands 
of 1883-84 will be for ItimddpurRs. 3,09,899; for Fatehabad, Ra. 2*51,200; for 
Khairdgarh Rs. 2,85,080; for Agra Rs. 2,28,330; for Kirdoli Rs. 2,97,900; 
and for the whole district Rs, 18,05,129. Ta this sum must be added the ten per 
cent, cegs for roads, schools, post-offices and police; which was at settlement 
assessed on all land revenue-free as well as revenue-paying, and will amount 
to Rs, 1,87,07 5. 2 Per aero of total area the revenue proper will have an incidence 
of Re, 1-9-11. 

The last assessments of the settlement just described were announced in 
May, 1879; but case-work and other miscellaneous business postponed the 
submission of fclio final report until the 1st April, 1880. Settlement operations 
had therefore lasted about 7k years, They bad coat Rs. 7,03,351, or about 
Rs, 580 to the 1,000 acres. Calculating roughly, Mr. Evans allots one lakh of 
the expenditure to the suivey, three Idltba to assumption of rent-rates and assess^ 
ment, and three to the preparation oF the record-of-rightg. The fair copios of tho 
documents last named were begun in 1&7G-7? and completed in 1878-79; but 
something more of those documents will be said hereafter. Government has 
lately (1881) sanctioned tho settlement for a term of 30 yoar&, counting in 
each tahsll from the date when the assessment was finally proclaimed therein. 
Under this arrangement Itimadpur and Firozabad will become liable to 

1 The advantage of progressive rovermefl is, by Mr. Evans* concisely proved aa follows 
n The flm few years that follow any revision of settlement, fa which the ig venue ig enhanced* 
must of necessity he the harvest for the mmbiddrs to tide nvcv The sodden increase m their 
liabilities, with a people too much ncouBtrjmod to live opto the full standard of thou 1 income, 
must inevil aldy create considerable pjcsMiro r and a revenue that will in a few years be easily 
horde may ofteu at first weigh sunicwbnt heavily. The system of progressive revenues, by which 
the effect of any rise in the demand is mitigated* is clearly one of mutch advantage.” *0ol- 

lector to Board, J^o. 05, dated August 25th, 1880. 
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re-sottler.iont on the 10th February, 1907; Pandhat on the 2nd ApriUml Agra and 
the II dJatnagav portions of Fateliabad and Khairdgarh on the,20th December in 
the same year; the remainder of Fateh abaci on the 15th June, 1907; the Farah 
poitionof KirAoli on the 4th February, 1908, and the rest of thattahsil on the 15 tU 
March, 1909 j the remainder of Fhairngnrb on the 10th May in the same year. 
The following statement, compiled from the yearly reports of the Board of 
Collections ana instni- Revenue, gives the ofticinl account of the land-revenue 
meuts of land-revenue, collections and balances for the past ten years. The 
revenue or agricultural year begins, aa elsewhere in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, on the 1st July :— 


Year. 


1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 

1876- 70 
1870-77 

1877- 78 
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Throughout the district the land-revenue falls due in three instalments 
(hist) fixed at seasons when the reaping of the different crops has replenished 
the landlord's exchequer. The tenant is supposed to pay his rent within fifteen 
days after harvest, and the landlord is allowed a further period of three weeks 
in which to arrange for the payment of his revenue. The hulk of the autumnal 
crops have been garnered by the oncl of October; and some five weeks 
later therefore, on the 6th December, becomes payable the first instalment 
of the land-tax. The cotton and other later autumn growths being reaped 
about the middle of December, the second instalment falls due on the 21st 


January. The end of April’s second decade may be taken as the mean time 
when the crops of the spring harvest are cut; and the third instalment must 
therefore be paid on the 1st June. 


The proportion borne by each instalment to the total revenue varies from 
tahsil to tahsil, In fixing these proportions it was only prudent to regard the 
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local variations in the quality and quantity of the principal crops. Thus in 
Pauahat and Fatehahad the large area under pulses and bdjrct millet rendois tha 
first autumn instalment very large. Beverso is the case of Kiraoli, wherd 
comparatively little of those crops is grown, The amount of the second instal¬ 
ment is more uniform, the combined area under jodr millet and cotton being a 
more constant quantity. The third or spring instalment amounts, as a rule, to 
seven-sixteenths of the whole ; but in Kiraoli and Khairagarh, where the area 
undor spring crops is largo, rises to nine-sixteenths. For the whole district the 
autumnal are to the vernal instalments as 17 to 15 \ whereas the area under 
autumn crops is to the area under spring crops as 15 to 11. The difference in 
the two ratios arises from the necessity of distinguishing between the purposes 
to which the two classes of crops are put. Tha produce of " the fall" is required 
chiefly for the support of the cultivates and their cattle; the spring crops are 
the more available to meet the demands of rent. 


Record-of-rlg'htq. 


The record-of-rights compiled at settlement consisted as usual of the kite* 
wat, the jamabandi, aud the wdjib-ul-ai'Z, registers 
respectively of proprietary rights, cultivating rights, 
and village custom. The accuracy of these documents was seemed by two at¬ 
testations. The first took placo immediately after the survey, during which, as 
already mentioned, rough copies of the record had been prepared ; the second 
after the Settlement Officers inspection and assessment of the village. Mean¬ 
while the rough record had been carefully compared with the papers yearly 
filed by the village accountant. The status of occupancy teuants is iu Agra so 
well established that these village papcis, while dealing with cultivating rights, 
v/eve very fairly accurate. The real difficulty was the rectification of the kho- 
wats, which owing to the multitude of largo proprietary partnerships and the 
carelessness of village accountants weie in almost hopeless confusion, This 
confusion gave rise during settlement to many law-suits. Of the total number 
of cases (40,7th) tried by the Settlement Courts, a very large proportion 
related to proprietary and a very small proportion to cultivating rights. The 
peculiarities of the land question in Agra are the absence of litigation betwaen 
landlord and tenant, the frequency of disputes between proprietors possessing 
small shares iu the same estate. 

The proprietary tenures are those usually found in this part of India— 
mmincMH and perfect or imperfect pattCddri. The 
meaning of these terms has been explained elsewhere. 1 


Proprietary tenures. 


1 See Gaar., II., 222, 
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It will here suffice to remind the reader that the owners of a zamSnddri 
estate hold in common; those of a perfect pattidfiri estate in severalty; 
those of an imperfect paftidfua estate partly in common and partly in 
severalty, Under the heading of imperfect pattiddri, by reason of tlie lands 
which their otherwise independent owneis generally hold in common, fall 

the numerous estates called qabzad&ri or bhdiachfira, 

Qabzttdari or blidiftcliam. . ,, . . . , 

The peculiarity of the qabzadan property consists, 

however, not in the tenure of the lands held in common, but in the tenure 
of those held in severalty. On an ordinary pattiddri estate, whether perfect 
or imperfect, each coparcener has a distinctly marked hereditary share in tho 
lands, the profits and the burdens of the estate. If A., for instance, has inhe¬ 
rited an 8 anna or half share 1 of that estate, he nominally holds half the area 
and pays half the revenue of the lands not owned in common. Is the quality 
of his half inferior to that of tho other half? This doe>s not affect his rights 
and liabilities. Has a river swept away bis separate holding? Ho continues to 
hold a half share in the miscellaneous dues (sdir) of the estate, and to 
receive half the profits of the lands held in common. The fractional share 
which lie has inherited is always, in the first instance, the measure of hia 
interests and obligations. In the qabzadavi tenure, on the other hand, all 
traces of fractional shares have disappeared* The coparcener 3 allotment of 
profits and burdens is regulated by tho extent or quality of tho land in his 
actual possession (qabzet}. That land is generally, no doubt, inherited; but the 
holder’s status is governed by the present and not by the past, by the living 
customs of the brotliorhood (bhaidchdra), and not by virtue of dead forefathers. 
A. may be sole representative of a great-grand undo who held half the estate; 
but his rights and liabilities are defined solely by the land which he now holds 
himself. If the value of his holding be but a third of tho value of all the 
lauds held in severalty, he will pay a third only of the revenue due on those 
lands; and lie will enjoy a third only of the miscellaneous dues and of the 
profits from the lands owned in common. His quota (bdohh) of revenue is 
assessed by a council of coparceners, and is open to alteration when the character 
of his holding has altered. Thus, when aoy considerable change has occurred on 
the estate—when for instance the land-tax has been raised, or a laige area 
lias become fallow through drought—a general revision of the claims and 

1 Tho rupee being tha monetary standard of the country, it Is customary in most districts 
to express tractions oi estates iu fractions pf the rupee. Thus on 3 anna share menus a halt; 
and a 10 ilium share, though tho term share is here hardly applicable^ means the whole. An 
exactly similar notation seems to obtain in Scottish law. 'XbuB in Thomas CMyle s recent 
bequest to the University of Edinburgh occurs the phrase ft tlio twenty shilling lands of urjugoo* 
plHfcoek. ,, In the Agru district fractious of the birjha, bistoa and btiwdnst (each one-twomtoCU 
of tho preoedlug) aro u-jo i by the people thoiUEiolvos £0 douatc Bliares iu an estate. 
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obligations of the different sharers takes place, and a fresh b&clih is allotted 
to each. 1 

Tim following statement shows the distribution of the different tenures! 
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CG,005 

49 

241 

133,668 

158 

7u,982 

41 

18 

9,703 I 

G 

108 

93,430 

53 

281 

174,171 

62 

39,205 

20 

8 

5,532 | 

3 

121 

153,412 

77 

191 

198,200 

809 

1 

413,^08 

; 34 

96 | 

95,732 

— 

S 

719 

677,271 J 

68 

1,024 

1.186,411 


Rather oyer a third of the district, then, is held in zamimluri tenure; and, 
by dividing what was once a pattldari into two or more zaim'ndftri estates, 
“perfect” partition is constantly increasing the proportion. That proportion 
is locally increased in Tirozalmd by the largo area of the Kotila property. 
South of the Jumna perfect pattldari estates are very rare. Much more than 
hull the district cousins of laqMft&et pnUid&u estates, which, whoever v\w 
co-sharers are very numerous, belong to the variety called bhamchura. The 
difference in tho average size of the estates held under different tcnuies is 


very great, that of a zaniindari property being 511 acres and that of a pattidiui 
9IR 3 This difference js most striking in the Nortli-Jumna feahsils and Ifhairft- 
garh, where the average pattldari is mote than twice as large as the average 
zamindari estate. In every tahril except Firozabad the land-revenue falls at 
a lower rate on the latter than on tho former. The general incidence on patti- 
dari is Re. 1*10-2 and on zamhulmi properties Re. 1-9-5 an acre.* “It may bo 
confidently assorted/ 1 writes Mr. Evans, " that, catena paribus , the latter have 
been invariably assessed more leniently than the foimorj and it can only bo 
concluded that the pattldari mahdls (estates) still include the best portion of 


J See fnrthcT Gazr , II., 222; V., Cl G ; and VI, 12a 2 Settlement Report p 18 But 

the figures foe Itimadpur, and ns a consequence the total figures, have been altered with tlio aid 
of OuUtetui letter to Board, No 05, tinted 25th August, lH8o. The settlement report rarely 
If ever takes intu account tlm mea tranyfeucd from Jalesar to Itimfrlniir* a and 

i CiWuctor’s letter juflt quoted. 
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ilie district lands.” But the new assessment lias rendered the difference of 
incidence consideiably less than it was before. 

Besides the ordinary forms of tenure already noted, there exist two others, 

Ta’&iiuqaddri tenures the ta'alliiqatluri and the revenue-free. On the 

ta'alluqad&ri estates, which are probably included in 
the above table, the zamfndnr or pattidar is a bisivacLh 1 or sub-proprietor. Ho 
is so called because he pays a rent-charge of one-twentieth (bisiotf), that is, a 
revenue-charge of one-tenth, to a superior proprietor or taalluqaddr. Tlio 
ta’alluqcidar’s 10 per cent, of the land-tax is called his seignomlty (mdlifcrfnd). 
It is paid to him in consideration of the fact that his ancestors exercised a sort 
of feudal jurisdiction over the tract in which tho estate lies, and that during 
the earlier days of British rule he was allowed to engage for tho whole revenue 
of that tract. The district has two considerable ta’alluqad&ri tenures, that of 
Jarkbi in Itim&dpur and that of Nagarchand. in Fatah a bad. 

The Jarkbi domain formerly consisted of 41 villages. In 1803-04, on the 
,,. introduction of British rule, the whole of this tract 

Jufkhij 

was farmed to the Jftts Siindar and Dalip, ancestors 
of the present ta’alluqadfos. But during the currency of the heavy assessments 
imposed in 1816-20 the grandfather of the latter, Dheri Singh, fell into arrears. 
His name was erased from the revenue-roll; and the domain was for a brief 
time made over to Daydram Jdt, the powerful castellan of Biithraa* Under 
private arrangements with that pampered chief, however, Dlicri Singh's family 
continued in partial possession as sub-proprietors. What happened on 
Dnydrdm’s bombardment and humiliation in 1817 is uncertain; 2 but, on 
being re-asscssed under Regulation VJL of 1822, tbe domain was restored 
to Dheri SingVa son, Jugal Kish or. The re-accumulation of arrears caused 
before long its sequestration by Government. But, ns a result of the careful 
inquiries which accompanied settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
Dheri Singh's family were recognized as proprietors {zaTfiind&r) of 2L villages, 
and as taalluqaddis of the remaining 20. In those latter, settlement was 
made with the hiswaddrs or sub-proprietors. In one of them tbe sub-pro¬ 
prietary rights were afterwaids bought by the ta’afluqadftr, who thereby 
became sole proprietor. And the tn/alluqaddri rights now extend over 19 
villages only. 8 

1 And grandfather, by adoption, of the present IJafchrAH rdja. But for some acpoimi of 
Daynrrim bcg G^r, II., 42D-33. 1 In recounting the history of the domain Mr, Smith 

{him&dpur IhnUraie Report) seemB to forget how early .Dayaram's fall occurred. Bub his 
statement, that tho property was made over to that chief during the term of the nBsminenta 
imposed in l8l(i-20 (1223-27 harvest eru), has been accepted. ^ *Ono of those, Alunipur, 
/d\aB been transferred to Eirozahad. The other lb remain in Itim&dpur. 
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The Nagarchaud ta'alluqa, formerly called Suklii Misr’s, comprises 20 
villages in Fatehabad. “The character of this pro- 
tfagarctumd, perty/* writes Mr. Mansel/ “though designated by 

the general tide of takalluqa in the early settlements and official correspond¬ 
ence, is a very subordinate species to that of the Jfit and Jadon chiefs of the 
Ddib. Suklii Misr was one of those men created by tlio circumstances of the 
last quarter of the last century, when the tax-contractors success in the 
revenue administration depended on his power to extract the public dues from 
tbn village communities by duresse of some kind, or by engaging the services 
of shrewd and ready tools in managing recusant, or deserted villages in farm. 
Sukki Misr was a sort of inferior farmer-general. He was expected to take all 
villages into his own hands and manage them as productively as ho could, when 
the tax-contractor of the season was unable to make better arrangements for rea- 
lizUig the public resources. For this duty the Misr received Rs. 701 personal 
pay and Rs. 425 for servants from the time of Najaf Khftn ( 1770 - 82)5 and it 
was continued throughout the Marhatta rule (l782-lS03). M Ho was originally 
a Sanddh Biahinan of Badesara in Shikohabad of Mainpuri; and, boing a 
Brahman* was employed as cook in tlie service of ICripa Riim, the officer who 
under J6t rule administered FaLehabad. He was promoted to the office of 
watching the crops in villages where the revenue was collected m kind ; 
w and being successful,” continues Mr. Hansel, * was allowed to hold a quarter 
of Mahrfijpur in farm—a part which soon increased into, a farm of the whole 


estate. Two or three whole villages more were given afterwards in farm, in 
the Jdfc times, to him; and so on until, under the Marlmttas, the property 
in the end aggregated 20 villages, assessable with a revenue of from Rs. 20,000 
to Rs. 25,000.* But he does not seem to have held all these villages continuously. 
Sometimes the paitgana accounts include a property in his taalluqa; some¬ 
times the tax-contractor grants an advance to tho original proprietors, who are 
thereby enabled to manage tho estate themselves. Nextyear, again, tho village 
is entered as part of the ta’alluqa Throughout, however, the village comirni- 
mties held their ground, At Mr. Ross’s settlement of 1808 they wore found 
in possession, though subordinate in a certain way to Sukhi Misr. At the set¬ 
tlement of 183&-41 Mr. Hansel considered that forty years’ enjoyment of 
ta’alluqadari privileges entitled that parvenu's heirs to indulgence. While 
allowing the original owners to engage for the revenue as sub-proprietors, ho 
finally recognized Sulcbi'g representatives as ta’alluqaddrs of 20 villages. lu many 
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cases, however, the seignoralty of 10 per cent, on the revenue has been trails- 
ferred by sale or mortgage. Yery little of this allowance is now received by 
the family of the original taalluqadar. 

Besides these large ta'alluqaddri tenures, there exist one or two very small 
ones. Such are those of Ghugpura in Fatehubad and 
And other taaliuctfls. Gdngni in Firozabad, The original taalluqaddr of 

Ghdgpura village was Keshurdm Singh Judon, of the Badesara family ; but he 
himself mortgaged his rights to one Dayiuam, whose representatives still enjoy 
the seignoialty. Gdngni village was formerly held on a revenue unchangeable 
during his lifetime by Fit am bar Singh Jddon, ldja of Awa. On. his death 
in 1846, it was settled with the. fonner proprietors, while his successors 
were declared ta’alluqaddis. But these ta alluqaddis have bought up eleven- 
twelfths of the sub-proprietary rights ; and now, therefore, receive seignoialty 
on but one-twelfth of the original village. Here as elsewhere the term 
ta’nlluqa is sometimes misapplied to large zandudarx properties, such as 
those held in Fhozabad by the Jddons of Kotik and the Gujars of Anandb 


pur. 

The revenue-free or mtidfi area comprises 61,707 acres,, over which are dis¬ 
tributed 69 estates. This area divides itself into two 
lu. fr^i .t in i ( classes: (1) lands of which the mndfiddrs are them¬ 
selves proprietors, and which therefore require no assessment; (2) lands of 
whose revenue the mudfiddrs are merely assignees, and which have been 
settled with ordinary proprietors. In the case of the fonner class the proprie¬ 
tor, being himself the mudfiddr, pays no revenue at all; in the case of the latter 
he pays a revenue which is enjoyed, not by Government, but by the mudfiddr. 
The latter class of tenure differs from the culinary ta'alluqa in the fact that 
the holder-in-chief receives the whole, and not a tithe only, of the reve¬ 


nue. 


To the first class belong nine villages owned by the Blmdauria rdja, and 
two estates bestowed after the Mutiny on Sir Dinkar Rdo, in Pandhat; 
Koldklm, Bodla, and the eight estates of the city environs (Sawdcl-fahahr) in 
the Home tahsil; Taj pur iu Kirdoli, and Khaukra, Sarah Ahmad and, the two 
estates of Jdjau in Khaiifigarh. In Anwal-khera and Usmanpur of Itimadpur; 
in thirty-three estates of Pandhat; in Akola > Rohfcft, and Bodla-Butat of the 
Home tahsil; in Birahxu of Khairdgarh; and in the four estates of Bharkol 
in Kirdoli—the mudfiddrs are merely assignee.? of the revenue. Eleven of 
the thirty-three estates in Pandhat were religious endowments granted by 
former rdjas of Bhadaw&r to Brahmans; and Brdhmane are still the assignees. 
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Tbe assignee in the remaining 22, which together form ID villages, is the- 
raja of Bhfltlfuvar liimself. In Firozabad atnl Fatehabad there are no revenue- 
free tenures, 

The only large revenue-free property (jdgir) Is that held by the raja of 
Bhadawar in Paualmfc. It originally included 30 
Jd<jir of the Blind a™ mja. villages, of which two now belong to Mainpuri. Above 

has been told how in 1785 Sindia granted this domain to the widow of Raja 
Himnnit Sic gin In the possession of Him mats descendants, though with Borne 
modification of its earlier privileges, it lias ever since remained, On the 
British conquest of the district the grant was confirmed by General Lord Lake. 
In 1840 again* when raja Samait Singh died without lieirs male of his body, 
the property was declared to devolve on his adopted son Mahendar, and was 
specially excluded from the operations of the land-assessment then in progress, 
The Government Tesolntion 1 which announced these acts of grace estimated 
the yearly profits of the property at Rs. 50,000 , but the actual gross income 
was perhaps somewhat greater. 2 The effect of this resolution was the creation 
of nolittle discontent. It had probably been hoped that, in the renewal of the 
original grant, the hitherto unheeded rights of the village communities would 
be defined and protected. The villages with which a stroke of the pen had 
enriched the raja were, it was complained, no move his absolute property 
than the many others over which, as feudal princes, his ancestors had 
ruled For years the representatives of the ancient proprietors " had suffered 
great oppression and exaction at tbe hands of the niju's servants.” 3 They at 
last made themselves heard, and iu 1853 their importunity became the cause 
of an inquiry by Collector Martin Gubkins. The result was that of the 28 
villages now in this district, 19 were settled with the lepresentativos of the 
ancient proprietors and D only left in the absolute possession of the raja. In 
the former, the i6ja was adjudged to be merely the assignee of the Government 
revenue; in the latter he takes the entire assets, as being both proprietor and 
muafldar. Both sets of villages were mentioned in tbe preceding paragraph. 
The proceedings of 1853 much reduced the r&ja’s income; and in assessing 
tahsil Pamihat the late Mr. Smith 4 suggested that out of the revenue of 
these villages that chief should be paid enough to make up the difference 
between his present profits and the Bs t 50,000 renewed to him in 1810. The 
Government of India, to whom the case was referred, has however declined to 

1 Remlulion by the Lieutenant'Governor, Norik-Western Province$ t Political Department 
27th Avgust, 1840; Mansei’s Agra Settlement Ileport, 184J, para 20 ; Elliot's Supplemental 
Glossary, ait. " Bhftdanrlya ” 3 Mr Benson mentions that the nvomgo collections (o t 

rent) during the preceding ten years had teen Hs, 57,1 G7 yearly. 3 Smith's Rent-rate 
Report lor Bnnahst;, p. 10. •‘SccIub Wo. 128,dated 2Unti February, 1878 
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interfere with the existing ariangoment. 1 Mr Smith hacl himself reckoned 
the raja’s income from the revenue-free villages at Es. 40,072. If to this wo 
add the compensation allowance of Rs. 24,100 granted in 1809, we get, or rather 
the riija gets, a total of Its. 64,172. That is no illiberal pension for a family 
whose misfortunes were due, not. to any fault of the British Government, bat 
to the rapacity of its predecessor 2 

Excluding the area transferred from Jalesar to Itimiidpur in 1878^-wbich 

Avorngo area of pro- however, is not large enough much to vitiate his 

prielnry holdings, calculations—Mr. Evans reckons that the average 

holding of each proprietor is 26 acres. The tahsfl averages are, Itimddpur, 
37 ; Tirozabad, 64; Rftndhat and Khaitagarli, 21; Fatehabad, 32; Agra, 22; 
and ICiraoli, 24. The high average of Firozabad is partly due to the presence 
of the great Kotila property ; but in both the trans-Jumna tahsfls proprietary 
holdings are much larger than elsewhere. It should be explained that the 
figures just given tend to understate the real area of an average proprietors 
lands. The chief reason of this tendency was that a proprietor, who held in 
more than one estate or part of an estate, was counted as often as his name 
appeared in the records. Roughly correcting the caime of error by the light 
of some statistics specially collected in the trans-Jumna tahslls, Mr. Evans 
makes the average holding 33 acres instead of 26. Similarly treated, the tab¬ 
s'll averages rise in Itimfidpur to 46, in Firozabad to 84, in Paimhat and Khai- 
idgarh to 27, in Fatehabad lo 47, in Agra to 25, and in ICnaoli to 30. As a 
rule, therefore; the proprietors are according to English notions very small pro¬ 
prietors indeed, A vast majority pay a land-tax of less than Us. 100 each. 

The following statement shows the number of proprietors and the area 

Castefi and tribes of belonging to each of the principal proprietary castes 
landholders, <j r tribes ■—- 


Canto oi li ibe. 

Number 
of pro¬ 
prietors, 

Area 
held in 
ncrcs 

Caste or tnbo. 

N umber 
of pro* 
prlotors 

Area 
held in 
acres. 

Rajput, true .*• 

IV s * 

387,808 

lhijpiit, Bpuriuus 


877 

18,362 

Bin hman .«• 

11,580 

25fi,0(J 1 

Loilhft 


604 

6,073 

Jut in 

7,105 

101,774 

Kunnl ... 


75 

4,903 

Bnniya ... ■ ■■ 

2,270 

77,032 

Cioadlu 


131 

3,676 

Khatri ... ••• 

100 

01),002 

Bnnftgi ... 


181 

3,602 

Kayatlt ... 

870 

00,300 

Kabdr and Mullah 


148 

3,450 

Mufftlman 

1,470 

57,;ioi 

Kflchhl 


302 

1,450 

Gujnr 

1,910 

66,008 

Ktilnl 


1 88 

1,099 

Alur 

1,4C0 

30,703 

Malkn'im ... 


470 

5,160 

Gol&pfirab 

1,296 

* -\ 

29,616 

Miscellaneous 


550 

15,621 

Carried over ... 

40,250 

1,002,209 

Total 


43,661 

1,145,998* 


*Sec that Governments No. 17R., dated February 17, 1870, ‘Rent-rate report lately 

auofcetl Tho ooinnennation allowance was mentioned above in recounting the history of the 
Phttdaurlas * Xteciumvc of area transferred from Jalesar to Itimadpur. 
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^TniaHAjputo" writes Mr. Evans, "own SOper cent, of the district, {hough 
thoy form but 10 per cent of the population. They are in possession of nearly 
half as much again as the Brdlimans, who are the next most extensive land¬ 
lords. The Brahmans, too, own a larger share than is proportionate to their 
numbers; being proprietors over 20 per cent, of the area, while they are but 
14per cent, of the population. Jdts own 10 per cent, a little more than their 
proportionate share. KAyaths md Baniyas, as usual, hold proprietary rights of 
groat extent in comparison with their numbers. The same is tho case with 
the Khatri*. Gujara are of some importance as proprietors in Firozabad and 
Entehabftd. Musalraflns own comparatively little except in Fa rah (north 
Kimoli) and Agra. The most extensive of the possessions of the Brdhmans are 
in Pan Ah at. ■ Th&kma (true Rajputs) own largely everywhere except in Agra 
and Kiraoii, in which two tahsils the Jats are the chief proprietors, Baniyas 
hold chiefly in Pan&hat, Fatehabad, and Agra ; ICdyaths in ICiriioli. Goltipli- 
rabs own little anywhere except in Iiridatnagar (the tract skirting the banks 
of the Jvhdri river). ICbatris hold largely in Irfidatnagar and IWab" 


The leading proprietary families are the Bhadauria3 of Panahat, repre¬ 
sented by the riija of Bhadftwar, the Juts of Jarkhi in 
Leading landed families. itimriGpur, ancl the Jadons of Kotila in Firozabad. 

The history of the Bhadaurias has been given above. By tho Jats themselves 
the chief of J Ark hi is dignified with the title of raja, but that title is not offici¬ 
ally recognized. The Kotila Jaulons are descended from one Ishwari Singh, 
who rather more than a century ago amassed a domain o-f 42 villages. The 
Jadon raja of Awn holds some land in this district, but belongs rather to the- 
neighbouring district of Eta, Another titled landowner of Agra is Raja Sir 
Dinkar B&o, K.C.S I.; but his possessions in Agra are small One of the 
largest squires in the district, though a comparatively " new man/ is Babu 
Bishambarnatii Khatri of Barara in the Home-tahsfl. This gentleman pays 
Government a land-revenue of about a l&lrii and a half of rupees. His father 
Edo Jotipmshad was a famous and successful commissariat contractor, who ac¬ 
quired the Bamra property from its ancient but decayed Mughal owners, Tho 
Gdjars of Anandlpur or Karkauli, in Firozabad, acquired their property chiefly 
by recent purchase or foreclosure; but have for centuries been settled in the 
neighbourhood, which after there tribe is called Gujcirgarh. OhaudwAr in tho 


same tabs'll was once the ancient and historic stronghold of the Obauhnns, 
hut is now the seat of a well-to-do Mughal family. These Mughals are 
descended from one Muhammad Beg, who, marrying a wealthy EAjpnt lady 
(Tkakuvdni)) gradually bought up estates all over the district. The KAyaths 
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of Nagar, a village just outsido the walls of Fatehpur-Slkri, were once regis¬ 
trar (kdntingo) of the pavgana in which that village ami city lie. They held 
the office when Fateh pur-Sikri was founded ; and their present head pays a 
land-tax of about Rs. 35,000. Tho Jats of Dura, in the same tahsil of Riraoh, 
are connected by marriage with the princely house of Bharfcpur : the paternal 
aunt of their present head having married Rsya Baldeo Singh. In Kimoli, 
also, live the descendants of St Salim Chishti, who came hither fioin Persia, 
and was the indirect cause of the foundation of Fatehpur-Sikn. 1 The offspring 
of tlie saint’s son are called Muin-iodU or lord's-meu, the offspring of his 
daughter BM-ivale or 1 ally’s-men ; and the head of the family sijjdda-nishin 
or “sitter on the piaying-mat.” This last title, which is usually bestowed on 
the priors of Muslim monasteries, hero carries with it a small pension, The 
sijjdda^nisldni is now enjoyed by the Bibhwtilc, tho head of the male branch 
having proved a traitor during the Great Rebellion. The Brahman ta’alluqa- 
dArs of Nagarchand in Fatehabad have mortgaged away so much of their 
original rights that they can no longer be called a leading family. The Bade- 
sura Rajputs of Itimadpur-Ajncra in tho same tahsil occupy a large mud castle, 1 
but they too can hardly claim much present importance* The Fakir numfidArs 
of Bodla Bulat in tah&ll Agra obtained that village from the Mariettas, but 
trace their origin to an ancestor who came from Medina m the reign of Akbar. 
Tho^live at Agra; and in the same city has long been settled a family of 
Mu sal man physicians (Jictldm) who own some estates in the Home-tahsil. The 
head of this latter house is Hakim Mihr Alb An estato or two in the same 
tahsll are held by Sayyid Niyaz All, son of a former deputy-collector, Two 
or three in Firozabftd belong to Iho Brahman descendants of one Raja Shiulal, 
who held high office at the court of Daulat RAo Sindia. The ChauhAns of 
Himmatpur, a collection of families rather than a single family, still owu con¬ 
siderable portions of their original 22 villages in Ium&dpur, By large fami¬ 
lies or collections of families indeed, and not by single proprietors, an over¬ 
whelming majority of nil estates is held. This is tlio natural result of the 
native laws of inheritance, Except when a title is attached to the property* 
primogeniture is unknown. 

During the term (1S4B1879) of the last assessment considerable changes 
took place amongst the prpprietary body; a largo 

Alienations, amount of land, that is, passed into families other 

than those which originally owned it. Out of a total area of 1,207,726 acres, 
477,554, or 40 per cent,, were thus alienated* If we count more than once 
J Set* Gazetteer article oju tlmt town, 

09 
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the lands that wero more than once transferred, tliese figures rise to 786,753 
and 65 per cent.; but in the calculations of this and the following paragraph 
areas have received a single counting only. The tah9il percentages ranged 
horn a minimum of 33 per cent, in Fhozabad and Pauihat to a maximum of 
50 per cent, in Noi tl\ Kinioli—in other words, from a third to a half of the 
area. Iradatnagar 1 (47 per cent), ItiimUlpur (44), and Agra (41) exceeded the 
average of alienation, while South Kinioli and Kbairfigaih fell below it. " The 
combinations/* writes Hr. Evans, “are curious. Noitli Kiraoli, almost the 
poorest, and IrAdatnagar decidedly the best of the cis-Jumna tahsils—the for¬ 
mer paying nearly the lowest, and the latter nearly the highest revenue rale — 
appear in the same category; while KhahAgarh, another poor tahsU, and Firoz- 
nbftd, another of the best, are alike remarkable for the comparative small¬ 
ness of the area transferred, It is clear, then, that it is not alone the fertility 
or otherwise of a tract that deteimines the extent to which proprietary rights 
avu transferred. Nor would it appear that this extent generally varied much 
with variations in the rate of revenue; though there are some signs of their 
exercising some influence in the poorer tahsils, Pandhat, Khahfigarh, and North 
Kiraoli, whore the incidence of the revenue on tho land that has been alienated 
is considerably higher than on the area which has not changed hands. In 
the richer tahsils, Firozabad, Iradatnagar, and Agra, the reverse is the case, 
and over the district as a whole them is little difference in the rates paid.’ 1 

Of the 40 per cent, alienated, 17 passed by private sale, 10 by mortgage, 
7 by auction under decrees of civil courts, 4 by confiscation for rebellion, 1 by 
auction for mreava of revenue and a small remainder by gift. The transfer 
by mortgage being temporary only, only 30 per cent, of the total area Was 
permanently alienated. If we divide the term of the last assessment into threo 
periods of about 10 years each, we shall find that the alienations, though 
-slightly most numerous in the final period, wore pretty evenly distributed 

Price-of land amongst all three. The value of land throughout 

the term may be measured by the average price 
fetched at private sales, Rs. 7-12-0 per acre. The quotations in North Kiraoli 
fell considerably below that average; and in the Home-taksil, where the pre¬ 
sence of a large city raises the figures, rose considerably above it. But in the 
other tahsils the price varied within very narrow limits. More important, 
perhaps, than the average price throughout the term is the fact that through¬ 
out that term tho value of land steadily increased. During the third or final 
period the vatefoi tho district ftt large was Rs. 11-,4 per aero. JFiom 

1 Now divided between lateUalmd and Kliairagavh. 
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an English point of view the price still seems ridiculously low. But it must be 
remembered that in Northern India estates are sold subject in the first place 
to the great land-revenuo demand of the State, and in the second place to the 
subordinate interests of tenants who have acquired rights of occupancy. Both 
these liabilities limit very greatly the value of the landholder’s status ; and any 
comparison between the price of land thus depreciated and the price of land 
elsewhere would be fallacious. Another noteworthy fact is how slightly the 
rate at which land is sold outright rises above the rate at which it is mort¬ 
gaged. But the mortgagee usually steps iuto possession at once; and the Indian 
usufructuary (bhogbandhak) mortgage is indeed nothing less than a sale in 
which the seller reserves rights of pre-emption. The lowest prices of all were 
at forced Scales in execution of decree or in defrayment of arrears of revenue. 

But the change which the transfers just discussed wrought in the composi¬ 
tion of tlie proprietary body will be better realized by noting their residt 
amongst the different castes and tribes. The following statement shows the 
increase or decrease which, during the term of the last assessment, took place 
in the areas held by the principal proprietary races 


Caafco or tribe. 

Percentage of disincl 
area held 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

At last as¬ 
sessment. 

At assess¬ 
ment now 
current. 

Br&lmmn ... 



IV 

21 

4 

*M 

Mjput (true) 



SB 

30 

M. 

fl 

Jab ... 


•f 

11 

10 

Ml 

1 

Daniya ... 

III 

! P P 

0 

1 

1 

**# 

Kayath ... 

HI 


& 

6 

1 

lit 

Alnr mi 



3 

2 , 

<** 

1 

Kurmi 



A fraction 

A fraction. 

None 

Nona 

Xhatri 

1 M 

M* 

Ditto 

6 

5 and a fraction 

... 

Gdjnr 

111 

.14 

5-5 

5 

... 

'5 

Goldpurab 

IM 

HI 

25 

3 

-5 


Rajput (spurious) 

Ml 


i 2 

2 

None 

None 

Musalmnn 



0 

5 


1 

■European ... 



1 & 

A fraction. 

**« 

2 and a i rnctiou 

Lodha 



■ I 

Ditto 

... 

A fraction 

Gofldm 

11« 

HI 

A fraction 

Ditto 

None 

Non o 

Miscellaneous 


III 

1 i 

1 

Do. 

Do. 


Total 

9*1 

100-0 

1 

100*0 

Ml 

hi 

i 


The usual phenomenon, the diminution of the laud held by the old cultivat¬ 
ing communities, is as marked here as elsewhere* Rajputs true and spurious, 
J6ts, Ahfrs, Giyars, the Musalman Malkauas and Mewatis, have all lost areas 
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large in comparison with tlieir origami possessions, if not areas actually great. 
About a quarter of the loss sustained by true Ityjpiite was cl no to confisca¬ 
tions for rebellion in 1857-58* On tho same account was forfeited much of 
the land held by spurious Rajputs and Giijaig. Tho European proprietors, 
who in North Kirdoli alone formerly hold ISjOOO acres, havo almost entirely 
disappeared, The estates owned by Mr Wright in lahsfl Agra were bought 
by RAo Jotipraslidd, to whoso purchases the increase of the Khatn posses¬ 
sions wero chiefly due* The same capitalist acquired another property of 
some 12,000 acres from one fiao Ratni Mai Bamya; but m spite of this loss 
the Faniyas have managed to widen their gtound. After the Khatris, whoso 
case is exceptional, the next greatest gainers are the Brahmans, who almost 
always succeed in augmenting their domains. Kuyaths also have made cou- 
jsideinblo way. But, notwithstanding all these changes, true R&jputa continue 
to be tho most extensive landholders. They and tho Br&hraaus still hold over 
half the district, and little undor what they together held forty years ago. 
The gains and losses of other races, however great in proportion to their share 
in the district, aftcet comparatively small fractions of that district as a whole. 

Details for each tabsil are hardly needed. Neither have the gainers every¬ 
where gained, nor the losers everywhere lost. Tims in Fatehabad the Brah¬ 
mans effected no advance ; while in South Kirfioli, whe^e General Richards 
gave his estates to a favourite Muhammadan servant, tho possessions of the 
Musalmdns were extended. But of landlords enough has been said. We 
pass from tho khewat to the jamaband^ from proprietary to cultivating 
rights. 

The cultivating tenures are piactically limited to three. There is the 

_ 1( *4 cultivating landlord, whose hoine-farm is botli officl- 

ally and populaily styled sir. There is the tenant 
with rights ol occupancy, who, as those rights can ho transferred by inheritance 
only, is popularly called mav<rfai or hereditary. Aud there is tho ghuAr- 
mawiisi or non-hcreditary cultivator, who, as ho holds from year to year only, 
is olhcmlly designated the tenant-at-will. Tho ex-propfietary tenant, the 
format proprietor who is allowed to retain rights of occupancy in his former 
home-farm, was created in 1873 only. 1 He as yet holds only '2 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, aud may therefore bo merged in the great mass of occu¬ 
pancy tenants* A filth and last class of tenant, the rent-free holder, occupies 
but 2 per cent, of that area, o-ud ho, too, need not be further noticed. The 

/vlr^? 10 1^ ct ) of that jenr. This Act has been repealed by the new Rent Act 

(All) oi IStiJ, which, however, uiuutfUUB tho priucjpal prunsiouu of itB predecessor* 
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following table distributes the cultivated area amongst the first three classes 
only 



Proprietors . 

Occupancy tenanti. 

Tenants-at-unU. 

TaliBil 

Percentage 
of cultivat¬ 
ed area. 

Average 

liomo 

farm 

Percentage 
of cultivat¬ 
ed area. 

Average 
tenant- 
right holil- 
iug. 

Percentage 
of eultivat- 
ed area, 

Average 

Iiolrting*. 



Acres, 


Acres. 


Aorcs. 

Itinuidpnr ■«. 

21 -G 

13 0 

cs s 

154 

£rs 

10 7 

ft 


10 a 

CGU 

mo 

2ft ft 


Pan ilh at ... 

23 0 

00 

52 3 

G2 

£2*1 

GO 

Agrn 

29 0 

D'4 

63 6 

6‘G 

15 7 

4'6 

Patchabrul, East 

19-8 

11*0 

67'0 

88 

£1*7 

59 

Eatchabad, West, and 
Kluurugmli, East (Int¬ 
el at nag ar) 

22'8 

IS G 

SO 2 

&‘l 

19*2 

5*7 

Klmudgarh, AVesfc 

29-7 

8-4 

39-7 | 

40 

28*5 

43 

Iviraoli, "North (Xarah) .♦ 

94’4 

11*4 

Ct 2 

7’1 ! 

££'7 

4'3 

JKlruoli, Mid and South... 

33 2 

11*3 

42-5 

a 3 

22 2 

44 

District ... 

23 5 

tm mt 

1 

52-1 

7 7 

22*4 

G 0 


Since 1841 the area tilled by proprietors themselves lias shrunk from 36*5 


to 23'5 of the total cultivated acreage. To some 

activating ]H‘oprletonj. , . . . , . , 

extent tno decrease is only nominal, due to a more 
accurate system of record. But there has also been a very real decrease, duo (1) 
to the transferof proprietary lights to non-resident and non-cultivating owners; 
(2) to the increasing population and increasing competition for land, wlnclx 
have rendered it profitable for the proprietor to let more land, to till less land, 
himself. The increase,in the area hold by tenants-at-will—from 11’8 to 28*4 
ppr cent.—lias of course kept paco with the decrease in the home-farm area. 
It is Uiq result of the same economic causes. 


The “ hereditary cultivator” acquires his rights of occupancy by 12 years 5 
continuous cultivation of the land m which those 
Occupancy foxmqtB, rights occrno, and from that land ho cannot be 

ejected so long as lie pays his officially recognized rent. The table just given 
shows that the area held by such tenants amounts to more than half the total 
cultivation of the district—having increased since 1841 from 51'7 to 52'1 
per cent. The increase has nowhere been groat; and in the trans-Jumna 
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tabs!Is the tenant-right area has actually diminished The reason is perhaps 
explained by the following passage in Mr. Benson’s Firozabad rent-rate 
report:— 

*t The ilecrcaso in occupancy tenancy and the corresponding tnerenso in teufluey-at-wi 11 is 
lenmrkflble No doubt, now that the legal consequences of a right of occupancy Are ho clearly 
defined, landlords are much more careful as to admitting any claim to occupancy rights; nml 
strictly contest nil claims, even where tl 10 tenant* ace old resident cultivators, if they can 
discover a flaw in title on succession, The enactment of a strict legal code merely destroys all 
the mutual trust find good faith formerly existing between landlord and tenant; causes in¬ 
creased litigation and embitters feeling} and, judging from results, has not improved the 
tenants* position as a body. At laBfc settlement, in the Jfofcilti ta’nlluka 01 percent, of the 
tenants were recorded as manrfai arul 8 per cent, gbairmaurHsi. At the present time the pro¬ 
portions are far different, the zammddr being powerful and having taken every means in I 110 
power to prevent the growth of rights of occupancy under Act X, of 1859 ” 

In most talisils, however, the accretion of occupancy rights has given rise 
to little litigation or ill-will between landlord and tenant, The question is not, 
as in Aligarh, a burning question. In Pan all at, where the area subject to tenant 
right had largely increased, it was at assessment reported that “ the struggle 
between proprietor and tenant has had no existence. The two parties are on 
thoioughly good terms, and the attestation of the new records gave rise to few 
disputes.” 

How often indeed the tenant-at-will is allowed to hold on and acquire 

Temmia-at-will. ri g ,lts of ™cupaucy is rather surprising than other¬ 

wise, Inquiries in equal areas of four tahsils showed 
Mr. Evans that not much more than half the holdings occupied by individual 
tcnnnts-at-will in 1853 lmd been lost by them. In the remaining holding 
occupancy rights had been acquired under the Rent Act (X.) of 1859, which 
first legalized those rights. But the security of occupancy tenants whom custom 
had always recognized as such had of course beon much greater. The same 
investigations proved that during the samo period about a quarter only of 
their original holdings had passed from individual members of this class, 

• The table last given shows the average area held by each kind of cultiva- 
Averngo size of cultiva- t° r * But in noting that the average liomc-farm of 
tor’s holdings. a cultivating proprietor is 07 acres, it must not bo 

forgotten that he often tills also, as a tenant with or without rights of occu¬ 
pancy, land belonging to another. Including such land, his average holding 
amounts to 117 acres. In the samo manner the tenant with rights of occu¬ 
pancy often cultivates fields over which he has not those rights; and, this 
fact considered, his total holding is 81 acres. One important result of the 
table is to prove the great difference of peasant prosperity in different tahsils. 
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Itimadpur is on the whole a more fertile tract than Kliairagarh; and the 
occupancy tenant of the former with a holding of over 15 acres must bo 
better off than he of KhaiiAgarh with a holding of less than five. 

From the classes of cultivators we turn to their races. The following 
Castes nnd tribes of cul* synopsis shows the area tilled by each of the chief 
tirators. cultivating castes and tribes. In that area are includ¬ 

ed the holdings of cultivating landlords as well as of tenants 


Caste or tiibo. 

Average 

cultivated. 

Percentage 
of total 
cultivated 
area* 

Coato or tribe. 

Average 

cultivated. 

Peiaentngo 
of total 
cultivated 
area. 

Brahman 

PM 

105,118 

19*6 

A Mr 

37,945 

4 <4 

Gohiptirab 

IM 

14,;360 

IT 

Mullah, ... 

28,20? 

S’3 

Krtjputs, tiuo 

• l« 

182.403 

21 “6 


32,398 

3'B 

Baniya 

Ml 

20,723 

2*4 

Gadailya 

10,043 

2-2 

Kjiy&tli 

•** 

0,709 

1*2 

Kdjputs, spurious 

11,433 

1'4 

Jit 

••• 

120,485 

14’2 

Kirdr ,,, 


0’2 

Gujar 

»♦» 

24,102 

3'0 

Malkina M( 

1 0,082 

■ 

CimraAr 


GO,286 

7*1 

Musalmfiua 

13,178 

1*5 

Lodha 


^9,486 

2-8 

Miscellaneous 1It 

84,S0 7 

8*4 





Total 

840,168 

100*0 


The principal cultivating races, then, aro true Rajputs, Brahmans and Jits. 
The Arst till more than one-fifth of the whole cultivated area, though, as before 
remarked, they form but one-tcuth of the total population. They are the 
most extensive cultivators in every tahsil except Agra and Fiidoli, whore 
their place is taken by the Jits. In every tahsil the extent of Brdhman hold¬ 
ings is lemarkablo, hut is most remarkable in Pandhat. Like Rajputs, J&ts 
cultivate twice the ambunt of land that one would expect from their numbers. 
They are but 7 per cent, of the population, and they till 14 per cent, of tho 
cultivated area. Amongst minor cultivating castes, the Chamars occupy a posi¬ 
tion the reverse of that occupied by true Rajputs and JAts. They till but 7 per 
cent, of the cultivated area, and they form 16 per cent, of the population, 
K&chhi and Abfr husbandmen are most numerous in Khairiigarh and tho 
trans-Jumna tahslls respectively. Along the hanks of the Jumna, in the latter 
tract, aro found moat of tho Hallfih cultivators. Gftjars are important only 
in Fntehabad and KhairAgarh, Malkana Husalmftns only in North Kiraoli. 
Golnputabs are almost confined to the tract skirting the banks of the Khtivi 
rivor; Kirars altogether confined to Kliairdgaih, 
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There is no universally recognized custom under which certain castes pay 
lower rents than others. The average rate paid by 
RctUs * true Ufijputs undoubtedly falls below that paid by 

other tenants. But this arises chiefly from the fact that, like the Rajput rah- 
tyii$ of Bareilly/ these Rajputs arc mostly kinsmen or tribal brethren of the 
proprietors under whom they hold, They may again be ex-proprietary tenants, 
holding their former home-farm at the privileged lates sanctioned by law. 
But when true Rajputs cultivate side by side with some other race, neither 
being favoured by any accident of tribal or family relationship, thero is no ten¬ 
dency to allow the form'er class any reduction of rent, TI 10 only caste that 
does always seem to pay high rates is the Kachhi, which, except in Khainigarh, 
pays much higher rates than any other; but it must be remembered that 
Kuchins, being mavket-gardeuQrs, generally confine themselves to the better 
kinds of land. No other class, moreover, can complain of exceptionally high 
rents. The GoUpurabs, who pay higher than any other caste in Pamihat, pay 
in Western latchabad and Eastern Khamigarh little move than the true Raj¬ 
puts. KfVyaths generally hold at very low rates, bat in North Kimoli hold at 
tho highest Brahmans oftener than not pay rather below the average, yet m 
Fatehabad they pay higher than any cultivator^ except Kuchins and Gadariyas, 
Bauiyas generally, and Chanmrs nearly always, pay above the fcahsil average ; 
but " generally ” and "nearly always” do not mean universally. Mullahs are 
lightly rented because the lands which they cultivate are of the poorest and 
most raviny description. 

Rents are here paid in money, not in kind. Should payment over chanco 
^ . to be made in kind, tho amount of moduce rendered 

Tlmr usual Tiitea. t 1 

to the laiulioid is equal in value, at the prices then, 
current, to the recorded money rental. Ho does not, as in parts of some other 
districts, take a fixed share of the crop ; and his profits do not there for (^fluc¬ 
tuate with the riso or fall of prices, with the fulness or deficiency of the crop 
itself. Tho average rate paid throughout the district by occupancy tenants 
is Rs. 3-12-9 an acre, or about Us. 2-2-2 a biglia. But, though a vast majo¬ 
rity of tenants are occupancy tenants, the rents paid by this class are hardly 
a fair specimen of general letting-value. They are not settled by competition 
or even by custom. For the whole term of the last assessment they were fix¬ 
ed by lease; and during that whole teim, thciefore, were prevented from ris¬ 
ing in pioportion to any increase in tho value of the land. They still cannot 
bo enhanced except at intervals of ten years j and arc still U per cent, lower 
than tho rents paid by tenants-at-will. The rents paid by tenants-at-will, 

* See Gazetteer, V., 022 . 
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though in their case also competition is far from having ousted custom, may 
be considered a fairer standard. The following table compares these with the 
general rate paid by all tenants, and uith the rate assumed as a basis for the 
current land assessment :— 
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indebted to tlie local grainedealer, who is also the local usurer. Statistics 
collected at settlement in the four tahsils of Ifcimadpur, Ffrozabad, Agra, and 
Kirfioli, showed tlmt 78 per cent, of the tenautry were thus embarassed. 
Only 22 per cent, could be called free from debt. But estates are so often 
comminuted amongst a host of cousins that the petty cultivating proprietor 
is often just as much involved as the tenant. The operations of tho money- 
lending grain-dealer are not altogether so baneful as is commonly supposed. 
To him, perhaps, is handed over at harvest the whole crop of some hopelessly 
indebted peasant, But ho will lend that peasant seed for the next crop, and 
supply him with food until the next harvest. Tho debtor, it may be added, 
is not always hopelessly indebted. He has perhaps merely borrowed enough 
money to buy a new pair of plough-bullocks ; and in lending him that money 
the usurer has once more performed an useful function, 

In discussing the indebtedness of the Agra cultivator able and independent 
witnesses strike much the same note as has been struck in preceding district 
notices, Indebtedness, writes the late Mr. W. H. Smith, t€ has been the condition 
of tho cultivatm fiom time immemorial. It is only the few who will accumulate), 
The rcsirbio, if they are well-housed and clothed and have enough to live on and 
marry their children,are content to remain in debt all their lives. It does not 
by any means follow that their condition is a wretched one. When free from 
rack-re n ti ng, with only an occasional bad season and tlie prices of the last ten or 
fifteen years prevailing, they can draw on their banker without hindrance for all 
ordinary wauls and even occasional luxuries. This is the position of the great 
bulk of tlie cultivatois here; and if not an altogether satisfactory one, it does 
not entail much anxiety or discomfort. It is difficult to say as much of the mere 
mazdttr or unskilled labourers. Tlieso classes have their opportunity in and 
about Agra, where lailways, canals, and other works offer fair wages. Those 
members of the family who care to seek for work can mostly obtain it not far 
off on good pay. Those who are left in the villages are certainly very poor ; 
their work is almost wholly agricultural, and they are chiefly paid in kind, 
getting just about enough to eat and the scantiest clothing." 

This was writton of Itimadpur j and the truth of Mr. Smith's remarks is 
confirmed by what Mr. Benson writes of the adjoining Firozabad ; “The general 
indebtedness of the cultivator is a subject much dwelt on. In this tabsil only 
25 per cent, of the lauds are farmed by farmers working with their own capi- 
tab It is impossible to farm without capital: the holders of capital are not 
by profession agriculturists, and neither custom, capacity, nor inclination war¬ 
rants their undertaking farming on their own account through the medium of 
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hired labour. Per contra , there is a large class by habit and education agricul¬ 
turists, ready to undertake the tillage of the soil, but lacking the necessary 
capital. Hence the vast extent of farming carried on by borrowed capital, 

, As the farmers are all small men and can offer nothing but personal security, 
they have to pay an exorbitant rale of interest. That it is the want of secu¬ 
rity that causes the high rate of interest is strikingly exemplified by the fact 
that if a tenant takes an advance of cash to pay his rent when the ci ops ate 
ripe, he pays one anna per rupee per mensem as inteiest, oi 75 per cent, per 
annum. This is double the ordinary rate, half an anna in the iapee, which in 
itself seems high enough. Nevertheless, I do not think that the cultivators 
are, on the whole, in a bad condition, or that a family of six persons, of whom 
two at least are minors, are badly supported on a holding of ton acres, for 
which they pay, say, Rs. 50 per annum. Extreme cases of rack-renting show 
that it is possible for them to pay Rs, 70 or 80, and yet carry on \ so that they 
cannot be held to bo in miserable circumstances/’ 

But in the bulk of the district their condition is perhaps less satisfactory. 
Thus in Fatehabad "only 11 per cent, of the cultivating body aie found to be 
clear of the village banker’s books, and 89 per cent are in debt. One reason 
appears to be that in Fatehabad the village bankers are also proprietors in 
much larger numbers than is elsewhere the case, These men have the culti* 
ti valors more completely in their toils than would be possible if they were 
unconnected with the land/ 1 Iu tho Agra fcahall may be noticed a consider¬ 
able contrast between the condition of the agricultural and the lion-agricul¬ 
tural population. In his assessment report Mr. Benson writes * f ‘ A great mass 
of the village population have been returned as non-agriculturists who are 
closely allied to llio agricultural population, but whom the neighbourhood of 
a gieat city supplies with work and a means of livelihood. The canal and 
railway works have called for a great deal of labour of late years; and to a 
certain extent public works must be always going on, The present condition 
of this large section of tho community is fairly prosperous. They can never 
he very well off, and have little but rags to cover them and enough grain to 
keep them from starvation; but thia they have. In the end, however, they must 
come back on the soil; and any local distress, any famine of labour (let alone a 
famine of food), would be severely felt, Of th e population living by agricultural 
pursuits the condition is better, and in many cases they show a good deal of pros-* 
perity.” The famine of 1877-78 has amply proved the truth of Mr. Benson’s 
remarks on the semi-agricultural population, The barrier between that popula-* 
tion and hunger is never so great that a season of drought cannot remove 
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That ft 1 tivge section of the agriculturists should eko out their livelihood 
by non-agricultural labour is inevitable. The average 
^ flge3 ' size of cultivator’s holdings is eight acres. But we have 

seen that in several talislla the holding of the tenant-at-will* and in Khairfi* 
garh the holding of the occupancy-tenant, measures less than five ; and a holding 
of five acres perhaps yields its cultivator an income of from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 a 
month. In the first instance, before going abroad to seek employment on the 
road or the canal, the petty husbandman will probably look out for purely agri¬ 
cultural work ; and of tins, in his own neighbourhood, there is always a certain 
amount to be found. Some landlords retain field-labourers from year’s end to 
year's end, paying them Rs. 3 a month. This too is the wage of persons em¬ 
ployed as watchmen over the crops, and sometimes of those employed in irriga¬ 
tion. Eut for the work last-named 2 annas a day is not an unusual rate. From 
If to 2 annas are sometimes paid for weeding and such-like operations. 

Field labourers are more commonly, however, paid in grain. They receive 
from 2 to 2£ seys daily of the coaisor cereals or millets, such as barley or jodr. 
At harvest payment in kind seems the invariable rule. The reaper is allowed 


to carry off a certain quantity of the ctop, including stalk and leaves as well 
as grain. He receives in this way sounc 3 to 5 sers daily. In harvest labour 
and in weeding women and children, especially the former, are largely em¬ 
ployed. Aa a rule women receive three-quarteis, and childien a half, of tho 
wages allowed to men. In gleaning women alone are employed, and are 
repaid by the permission of retaining one-third of their gleanings, 


By the following table the average daily wages now paid to certain classes of 
labourers a re compared with those paid to the same classes in 1871-72 and I860; 1 — 


CIhbb of 
labourer. 

Average daily wages of gear. 

1850. 

1871-72. 

1881-82. 

^avviea and 
porters 

X'MU labour- 
era 

Smiths 

Bricklayers, 
Carpenters... 

At Agm itself, annus 2 ... i 

'Elsewhere in tho district, annas 1 to 3^, 
f f paid in cash, the same ua the class last 
! named. 

If pal d \ n k i nd , at an t utnn harvea t, s cr e 4, 
At spring harvest, aers 5 
lAunas 2 to a Mi 

Annas 2 to 3 ... Mt M 

Annas 2 to 3 .. 

*»• III 

Annua 

Annas If to 2 ... 

1 

Sera 3 ... 

tiCTfl 

At Agra itself, nnnftfl 0 to 
clflewhere la the district turnas 
3 to 4. 

Annas 3 to 4 

At Agra itself, annas 6\ to 8 „ 
Elsewhere in the district, an- ) 
naa 3 to 4. j 

AnnaB 3. 

Annas 2. 

Annas 2. 

Sers 1$ to Ifl, 
Sera 2^. 

In Agra 6 to 7 an- 
nnu* in dlatrlat 
3 to 4 anciftB 

Pi’omS to A annas, 
In Agra 6 nmmu 
and up wauls. 
Annas 4. 


1850 167MS were kindly supplied by Mr, Benson | those for 1SSI- 

wc Magistrate-Collector. No particulars ns to the migca paid in thiB district arc given 
FIowde& * memoianihm (1871) ou the Ffayes Prices of tho provinces 
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In many employments work is paid for by the piece, and daily remuneration 
is unknown. The wages of 1860 prevailed for some years later; and the rise is 
generally said to have taken place after the rebellion of 1857-68. This rise 
was in the case of navvies and porters partly due to the newly-created demand 
for labour on railways and canals; but must id most eases be ascribed chiefly 
to a corresponding increase in the price of food-grains. That prices have 
risen siuco 1860, and that from 1812 to 1860 they had remained almost 
stationary, is easily proved. Witness these figures, 1 showing what average 
weight of the principal grains was in successive decades purchasable for one 
rupee :— 




Jodr . 

Bdjra . 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Gram , 
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1812-1820 ... 

»** j 

58 

,8 

34 

53 

20 

33 

42 

17 

27 

62 

22 

37 

48 

ID 

31 

1821-1830 ... 

1 

40 

24 

35 

45 

24 

34 

30 

20 

28 

52 
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The average prices for the decade 1861-70 rose, then, little short of 50 per 
cent, above those for the preceding ten years. The reality of the increase is 
shown by the fact that it affected alike all classes of produce. The argument 
that at a certain period of the decade prices were inflated by a year of 
scarcity (1862-63) is immaterial; for, as shown in the last columns of the 
table, such years have occurred in every decade. Nor, since 1870, have 
the quotations shown any tendency to resume their former level. The average 
prices of 1880 were, jodr 24 sers 10 chittaks for the rupee; bdjm 2i sera 7| 
chittaks; wheat 18 sers 15 chittaks; barley 21 sers; and gram 22 sers 
8 chittaks. 

Connected with the subject of grain-prices is that of grain-loans, which as 
Money-lending and in- usual are about the commonest form of investment for 
tere^t. capital But the various systems of grain-dealing 

From Mr. Emaa's Settlement Report. , 
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differ little fiom those already described at length in the FarukhabacJ notice/ 
and therefore need not detain us. We turn to money-lending. In small transact 
tions, when merely personal security is given, the rate of interost ranges from 
I to percent, a month, or from 12 to 37^ percent, a year Eighteen or 
20 per cent, per atmura may be fixed as the average figure. When cheap articles 
are pawned, the sum advanced represents about three-quarters of their value. 
The interest varies from \ to 1£ per cent, monthly, or from 6 to 15 per cent- 
yearly ; and 9 or 10^ pei cent, yearly may be taken as the average. When 
land is mortgaged the rate is almost as high, rising from 7| to 30 per cent., 
and averaging 12. But it is more usual for the mortgagee to take immediate 
possession of the land, to enjoy its profits and to ask no other interest. Tu. 
those large transact ions, writes Mr. Tupp 2 where jewels or other valuable 
moveable property is pledged, the interest falls from 12 to G per cent, only; 
and when, hankers lend money to banker on personal security as little as 
from to 9 percent, is asked. When ngricultuj ists borrow by hypotheca- 
tion of their standing crop, the rate is from 2 to 4 per cent monthly, that is 
from 24 to 48 per cent, a year. But it has in some such cases been known 
to reach 37^ and even 50 per cent. 

At Agra are several large native banking establishments; but in the 
country the money-lending business is almost monopolized by the village grain- 
dealers. In spite of many bad debts, such persons manage to accumulate 
money; but theirgains are rapidly reinvested in land or loans, and Mr. Benson 
would discover no evidence of hoarding. He remarks that G per cent, yearly 
seems considered a fair return for money invested in land, but adds that in 
buying an estate the purchaser often looks forward to the supplementary profits 
derived from farming a part of that estate himself. 

The amount of capital invested in manufactures bears a ridiculously small 
,, _ proportion to the amount winch could, and according 

to European notions should, be so invested. The in¬ 
dustries of the district are for the most part of the usual primitive ami limited 
type. Almost every village has humble artificers who minister to its simple 
wants ; the potter and the weaver, the smith, the carpenter and the dresser of 
bides. In towns members of the Chhipi caste still maintain a struggling exist¬ 
ence by printing rough devices on cloth ; while a flourishing trade is plied by 
the shoemakers and the manufacturers of metal vessels, The district makes a 
little indigo and refines a little sugar. Cotton is pressed in sonic 30 or 4U screws. 
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It baa been lockonod by nn European firm 1 engaged in tin’s industry that a pair 
of screws can turn out 44 bales a day; but, even at the busiest time of the year, 
the local screws are seldom all working at oucc. Amongst other industries intro¬ 
duced or supervised by European agency we must not forget to mention those con¬ 
nected wilb the railways and other engineering works; the carpets and other 
textile fabrics of the prisons ; the various handicrafts of (he Sikandra Or¬ 
phanage and similar establishments; with the printing in the Dehli Gaselte 
and other presses. 

The rough stone-manufactures of tahsils Khuinigarh and ICirnoli have 
been noticed above. 3 But in Agra city flourish two far finer and more artistic 
forms of stonework, which in other parts of the North-Western Provinces are 
almost or quite unknown. These are, firstly, the inlaying or Mosaic (mu- 

Stonework of Aprn The nMat > wbich Mr> Keene 3 proposes to style Indian 
Mosaic 01 Indian jnefrtt pis\ra dura; and secondly, the vich fretwork, or, as the 

natives themselves call it, network in marble and 

other material. Writing of the first Mr. Keene remarks that Mosaic, accord¬ 
ing to Sir D. Brewster, is u the art of producing artistic designs by setting 
small squares of stone or glass of different colony so as to give the effect of 
painting ” Hiivlustdni inlaying is, however, produced, not by tesselation, but 
by the insertion oflarge masses of jewel into blocks of white marble, so as to form 
geometrical patterns rather than pictorial designs. It resembles the pietra 
dura of Kloronco, which (again to quote Biewster) “consists of irregular 
portions of hard stones, contnining the gradation of colours in eaoli, instead of 
obtaining that gradation by the union of multiplied fragments.” The method 
of manufacture is by Mr. Keene described thus s— 

The master-workman tiaccB with delicate exactness a pencil outline of the design to bo 
produced upon a slab of the whitest Jaipur marble. The slab is then handed ovor toon© crafts¬ 
man, and ft collection of jewels to another. The chief jewels used are agate, cornelian, jasper, 
bloodstone, lapis lazuli and tuiquoisG, Each piece has its bed prepared on tho master's tj (ic¬ 
ing on tho surface of tho slab, while It is shaped by the associated workman. As each piece 
is ready, it la handed to the inlayer, who fits it into its place with a cement of white lime. It 
is thou covorcd with a small piece of glass, over which is laid a fragment of burning charcoal. 
When tho annealing piocess is complete, the glass is removed i and when the whole design has 
been inlaid in this mnunor, the surface is nibbed over with a polishing powder, and thd 
work is ready. When the cutter and the inlay or have done their ro-pactlye oliices with 
duo skill, no tincc of tho annealing is perceptible. In second-cl ass* work a small rim of 
cement may always be detected by its greutor whiteness, separating the precious stOne from 
tho bed of marble, 

1 Messrs. Beer, Reinhold and Co. Pp. 'iC6-fl8, 3 Handbook to Agra , from 

which (pp. 113-20) tho following account of the Agi’ft stone manufactures has been 
abbreviated. 
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"As to tho uses of this art, It is Gfleeutially architectural. The jambs of groat rortals in a 
Mughal tomb, the pillars of a palace-hall, should have their borders of bold ainbesque. The 
panels of the interior admit of the more delicate floral tracery of the later school. But this, 
the original and legitimate application of the art, is in abeyance. Europeans arc too unsettled, 
and the wealthy natives too negligent, to allow of their dwellings being beautified by the cost¬ 
ly method. f Xhe patient workmen, therefore have turned their attention to making smaller 
specimens of their art, which is now chiefly confined to tables, inkstands, trays, plates and 
paper-weights. The time required to mature even these comparatively unimportant ivoiks is 
still considerable, and the prices commanded are not small. An average table will take two 
wen from six to twelve months to complete j nnd, when the value of the materials is taken into 
consideration, will not perhaps appear too expensive at a cost of from £30 to £100, according, 
of course, to tlic amount of labour and materia)/ 1 

Though still ptactisod with indifferent success by & four MusaAmina, tho 
craft is chiefly m the hands of Hindis- For two of tho latter their woilc ha3 
obtained honourable mention and medals at exhibitions in both Europe and 
India. But the Hindu is docile and receptive ; and his art is in some danger 
of being corrupted by contact with European “ practical science/’ that is, with 
European Philistinism. So fch* back as the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the severe geometrical symmetry of the earlier inlaid work was relaxed ; 
and, copied probably from unconventional European models, the forms of 
flowers, butterflies and birds began to appear on the marble. Further 
degenerations into a mongrel and rococo style are perhaps to be dreaded 
to-day, 

Tho second characteristic stone industry of Agra and its neighbourhood is 
■Fretwork hi marbls and the fretwork in marble and other material. Tho jdli 
B&udsume, 0 f Upper India differs as much from that of Gnjaiib 

and the Dakktmn, writes Mr. Keene, as point-lace differs from Houiton flowers. 
The northern carvings are in fact more geometrical and less flowing. Work 
of this kind was, according to Fergusson, tho invention of the Musa!mans, who 
in the desire to enrich their buildings with sculpture could have no recourse 
to statues. Their religion tolls them that the graver of images will on the day 
of judgment bo commanded to inspire his handwork with life. But geometri¬ 
cal, and perhaps even arboreal, designs wore harmless, and their employment 
gave rise to a now and beautiful form of wdndow tracery. 

41 In northern India tho use of some material that should, llko glass, afford protection from 
weather, while, unlike glass, it admitted of free ventilation, led to a great tabulation of tho 
lust, or window-traceiy class. Almost all the Path6n and Mughal buildings stg full of these 
minute yet everlasting pieces cf fretwork. The marble screens that go on nil four sides of tho 
open chamber on the summit of Akbnr’s mausoleum at Sikandra are as fresh ns when first exe¬ 
cuted more than two hundred and sixty years ago; and each screen contains awclvc panels 
(except where a panel in the centre has been left open for the viow), and there are three diflUep* 
cut patterns of panel in each screen. The upper chamber of lTimad-ud-dauln's tomb la all 
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laco-work of the same kind. And the fort and Taj have also elaborate examples of tluH work, 
one panel in (he screen round the cenotaphs in tlic Jatter being 1 curved out of a single slab of 
marble ovci six feet high. 

w nil the mnrble-worli of this region is surpassed by tlic monument which Aklmr 

erected over the remains of liisfucnd and spiritual counsellor Shaikh Sulim. Chishti nt Fateh' 
pur Sfieri (1581 A.D.) in the north-west angle of the vast eourt-yaid, 433- feeb by 3CO feet, 
is a pavilion externally of whifco marble: sitnouudcd by a deep projecting dripBtone, of 
white marble also, supported by marble shafts crowned by most fantastic buckets, shaped like 
tho letter S. The outer screens arc so minutely pierced that they actually look like luco at a 
Jitfcle distance, and illuminate the moituary chamber within with a solemn half-light which 
resembles nothing else that I have seen. The whole of this elaborate work, including tho 
Strange but most plcnsmg design of the bitickets, appeals to have been produced by the resi¬ 
dent fltonc-cuttfua of the place, uneducated men earning probably an imrngo wages of about 
a penny a day, X believe that no instance of bucIi pure patient workmanship, so dignified 
yet so various, is to bo found in the world. 

u The sandstone jdh is used sometimes in the interior of apartments, such ns tho female 
galleries, from which, ns in our XJoubg of Commons, the ladies could look down on tlic meeting* 
of men in halls below. But more commonly the woik occurs in bnlustindes and parapets, 
where it has ft fine effect. This atone comes from the Fntehpur quarries, or from Bliartpur; 
the white marble from Makraua in the Jodhpur territories, The difference both in the cost of 
material and labour is very great. A small slab of marble carving of tbio kind will cost .£10, 
while one of sandstone cm bo obtained for onc-tenth of the price. 

41 Lastly muBt be rhenuoned tho modern practice of carving lu soapstone, This material 
appears to bo a steatite of somewhat tough texturo anil a warm 
Carving in Boapslono. grey tint. It comes from a place in the dominions of the Mnhdrft- 

jii of Jaipur ; and, unless too shaip or high, it stands like leather, though it cuts like cheese. 
It foirns into beautiful clean patterns, eithor floral or arabesque, which are made into boxes, 
card-trays, and such like articles of dwiwing-room use. But n time may be hoped for when 
this cheap and pretty work may be extonded to architectural decoration, I am nob informed 
as to its powers of standing wcntliei ; but in the interior of hall3 and reception-rooms its 
inti eduction on white walls and ceilings would have a fine effect, either as cornices or manfcol 
mouldings. A handsome piece of soapstone carving may bo had for a few rupees j and the 
decoration of a whole dining-room with it could be hardly more expensive than the decoration 
of the same avails with English paper-hangings. 0 

In his Lay of the Last 1Minstrel Scott; pictures the Fair Geraldine ft3 lying on 
a u couch of Ind,” <f a couch of Agra’s silken loom*” 
Manufactures of silk, ’Whatever may have been the case in the first halt of 

tho sixteenth confcmy, it may bo doubted wlmthor much Agra silk finds its way 
to Europe now. But a good deal of the raw material is spun into thread at 
Nai-lu-Mandi and TAjganj j while in the former quarter of the city a good 
deal of thread is converted into silk cloth (stisi). Both thread and cloth aio 
exported in fair quantities. The same may bo said of the gold and silver laco 
and brocade manufactured at Agra* Those materials 
of gold and silver, ftl . 0 much in demand for girdles (paika) 7 and for the 

71 
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braiding (gata) of gala drosses. The wire of which the brocade or lace is made 
ia drawn and otherwise prepared afc Agra itself. If gold, this wire h called 
kandld; if silver, kald-batt&u 

The carpets or druggets called dart are woren at Agra and Fatehpur- 
Sikri i but from the latter place the export of those 
of caipetfli articles is very limited. The darh for which Agra 

has a special reputation arc small, and are indeed little more than rugs for 
lying on ; but native travellers visiting the city generally bear one away as a 
curiosity. 1 Largo carpets can be mado to order; but Europeans prefer, as a 
rule, to buy large carpets at the jail. The only remaining manufacture 
which need ho noticed is that of the stems or long 
and pipe-stem, flexible tubes (naicha) of huqqas or native tobacco-pipes. 

Wrought at Agra, these stems are often highly adorned. 

The following note on the fcratlo of the district is from the pen of Mr. J. 

B. Fuller, c.S., late Assistant Director of Agriculture 

and Commerce in these provinces:— 

11 The trade communications of tlie Agra district arc numerous and raided, comprising three 

lines of railway, the river Jmnna. the DehU-Agrii canal, and a large 
Tiudo routes, , 

number of roads, me tailed and unmctnllcd, which cross tho district 

frontier at c7Cry few miles of its length. With the Native States of Dholpuv and. Gwaliar 

the district is connected by means of the Sindhia State Railway and by four roads, one of 

which Lb metalled ami o£ first clc^s importance. Caamuim cation is Greeted with tho Slatea- 

of E’mrtpar and Jnipui by tha IU]pntdna State Railway and by two roailA $ with the Muttra 

district by the Dehli-Agra canal and by a metalled road \ 3 and with the districts of Aligarh* 

Efcah, Mampiiri, ami Etiwnb by the Kaat India Railway, by four roids (two of which tire 

metalfpd) and. in a less degree, by the river Jumna. 

•'It is difficult to And much tin* is chnnictcriehic hi the trufU i which is transacted hy 

these routes, if our attention is confined to that portion of it which belongs to tliB Agra 

district and if we do not include in our survey merely passing or^transit traffic. Perhaps the 

principal feature in the agriculture of the district is tho extent of the area under cotton 

cultivation (which amounts to over 12 per cent of the total cultivated area), and the almost 

entire absence of the sugarcane. There is, in consequence, a steady How of cotton from the 

district, and of augur into it, and this, together with the export traffic in stone from tho 

l?atehput Sikri and other quairies, constitutes the most striking feature in tho local trade, and 

represents the principal portion of commercial transactions In years of normal prosperity. 

11 When, however, wc consider the traffic which raorely runs through the district, the most 
prominent feature is the trade in suit, which is uxported in very largo quantities from tho 
Simhhar lake to other localities in Rajpufcana, for the supply of most of the population of tlio 
Korth*Western. Rravincea cud Oudh. 

<‘In forming conclusions na to the truffle of the Agra, district, this traffic in salt should of 


coutee be excluded, except insofar as it supplies the local consumption of the district; and 
the other items which flguro in the through traffic between Riijputina, GwdlUr and North- 

* Mr. Beason’s notes 1 To these means of coninumio&tkm with Sluttra the Muttra-AoUlmevd 

ralitany must now he added . 
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Western Provinces districts, vi& Agra, should ho similarly treated. But in practice such treat. 

ment la found extremely difficult. Bo far aa through consignments by rail are concerned—«.</>» 

consignments from plnccB in R/tjputi'ma to places east of Agra—the present system of railway 

traffic registration admits of their being absolutely eliminated from the traffic of the district. 

But where goods, such na salt or cotton, are booked in the that place to Agra city, for aubae- 

fluent re-export by Toad, mil or canal, it is extremely difficult to enforco this distinction with 

Bftfety. Aiul in the following statistics all traffic passing through tho Agra district is treated 

as belonging to the district, with tlio exception of through consignments by rail. 

<{ Tho traffic winch urns by road may be broadly subdivided according as it is transacted 

_ . . with the Native States of Gwnlidr, Dholpur, and Bhnrtpnr, situated to 

Road tvaflto; jL1 r _ , 

the ijoutb nn<l west of the district, or with the Bntish districts of Muttra, 

Etah, Mainpuri and Etdwnh, which adjoin its northern and eastern limits, Itoail traffic with 
with NaU?c States States was registered as completely as possible in the financial 

years 1877-78 and 1878-79, by means of the customs clerks employed at 
the openings in tho thou exiting customs line, at the places noted in the first columns of tlio 
following tables, which give a synopsis of the traffic registered in both years j— 
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"These figures show the trade transacted by road between tho Agra district and the 
tfatvvo btatos which border it The total vtilne of both imports and exports all ewe close corres¬ 
pondence in both the years for which statistics are given, amounting in 1877-76 to over Gl£ 
]4kli3 and In 1878-79 to 62 Uktaof rupees In both years the exports very greatly exceed tho 
imports in value: in 1677-78 in blio jiroportion of 2 to l and in the following year in the pro¬ 
portion of 7 to 5 J representing a balance in the favour of the Agra district of 22 ItikJis of rupees 
lathe one year and 11 lilclm of rupees in the other. It must be stated, however, tJiat theso 
xetnriva show road trade as it stood before the opening of tho Siudlua State Railway 3 which 
may now be expected to compote aucecBafuliy for tho carnnge of, at ail events, n, very large 
portion of it, It is noticeable bow large is the share engrossed by the Agrn-Gwnlnir load 
running rid Ivftkfibn, which carried one-half of the traffic in 1877-78, and considerably over 
one-third in the following year. The Smdhia State Railway now, however, competes more 
directly with tills road than with any other; and it la possible that, in a very few ycare, long 
distance cart traiilc will hcvve almost censed on it, 

11 Tire most noticeable features iu tho traflic aro the imports of cotton, stone and salt, in 
exchange for cotton goods, grain and sugar. The traffic in cation gootlB, which constitutes by 
far tho most valuable item in the export tiadc, is principally iu goods of European manufac¬ 
ture and Is almost entirely confined to the Agra-Gwalidr road. 

“The ptutisticB which have been collected of the road truffle between fcho Agra district and 
the British dielrlcU adjoining it are very imperfect j and only 
comprise returns of the truffle passing along the two metalled 
roads leading to Aligarh and Sliikohabml, which was registered during tho financial year 
1870-8CI. ISA statistics tiro available a£ traffic on the metalled road between Agra and Muttra, 
not of that on the nnmctalled roads running to Jalesar and Etilwah via Fntuhdbdd Truffle on 
these two latter roads is, however, of only trifling amount, while that on the Muttra road is of 
consiik rnblc j mpor tar ce\ 
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u The registration posts c n the Aligarh and Shikohabad roadB were not located on or near the 
Tvne district boundary (ns was the case with tho posts by which the road traffic with Native 
StateB registered), but were situated at a distance of only two miles from Agra city, so that 
the traffic which they returned may be more properly considered that of the city than of the 
district, a large portion of the traffic which it luchides lying between Agra city and other 
places in the Agra district. 

u Tho returns of these posts are summarized below 


By ^Jjfgarh- M(U Mi1b ' Mda ’ pie. Mda - Mds I Mds 

road 19,G3G 2,055 230,GBA 3,702 13,3^7 1,775b 1 , 20 ?! 
By Sliikoha- , 

bad road ... 485 81,06* 834 14,509 35,090 


Mds, | Hds Mds. Mds. Hu 
24 7,320 59,755 333,552 15,70,062 

... 3,7B1 79,510 219,320 10,63,413 



6,12oJ3,801 jl 4 807 


808 100,220 31,436 2,250 32,874'307,583 16,01,146 


“Tho largo import of cotton and grain was in great part destined for re-export to Calcutta. 
The ‘provisions' imported by the Shikohabad road consisted principally of potatoes from 
Farukkabad and Kdiiugau], Sait nnd stone are the most noticeable items in tbc exports, the 
former of which was of course Rnjputdnn, and not Agra, produce, 

“The river Jumna and tlm Dchll canal offer two means of communication by water, which am 
Water traffic. however very sparingly utilised, The traffic carried by the Jumna 

was formerly of very large dimensions, but has been very greatly ro- 
duced by the direct competition of the East Indian Railway, and nleo possibly by the diminution 
in the river Btrcnm owing to the abstraction of water for the threa canals which are fed from it. 
The only important Jumna wharves in this district Eire those at Agra city with 05, and at Punk- 
hat with 28 boats. Allowing, therefore, for a few vessels kept at smaller ghdts or landlng*places, 
the total number of river boats now belonging to the district maybe set down as 100. But cer¬ 
tainly not more than half this number are employed in tho transport of long distance traffic, 
the’remalndev being used in boat-hrldges and at ferries. What boats still remain available for 
the carriage) of goods are used only In tho conveyance of articles such ab cotton or stone, which 
through bulk or weight are uusuited for transport by rail ; or nt timcB when Agra merchants 
possess large stocks for which there exists down Country a steady demand at prices which 
show Bigns of maintaining themselves daring the period required for a river journey. So far 
ftB the Juumant Agra is concerned, river transport has shown itself quite uuablo to flourish 
in the face of railway com petition. The freight by bout is undoubtedly cheaper \ but tho 
length of time taken in the journey, delays arising from shoals, amt the constant risk of wreok 
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ate powerful arguments In favour of railways, especially when such a largo proportion of fracte 
ig carried ou, as now, in the form of time bargnms. Some typical freights, of those prevailing’ 
in *860, may be noterl as follows, the wolglit for which the price is quoted being in each case 
200 maunds .—Stone, to Pehll Hg. 13 ; gait, to K(Upi Us. 30, to Reapin' Us, 55, to Allahabad 
Rb, 37-8 0, to JAirznpur Rs. 40, to GUfcipur Us. 50 , autl to Patna Fts. 65 \ Cotton, to Mirzdpur, 
Xls. 37-8-0, to BenaieB Us ^6-14-0, to Gbdzipnf Ug. 50, and to Patna Us. 75. 

M In the absence of any definite stntmtics it is difficult to estimate the mnount of tiaftlo 

^ , which the river Jumna still re tains, Some clue may, however. 

By canal, 

be nlftmleil by the fact that the number of bants which lumuully 
piss through the pontoon bridge at Kdlpf, some UO miles below Agrn, is 5>28, of which 120 
pass up-Btreain. These up-stream vessels generally cm ry n weight of about 400 , an d those going 
down the river of about 700 maunds. This makes the total long distance traffic on the Jumna, 
north of Kdlpl (Including that of 1 I 10 l&t&wn, Multra nndDelili distiicts ns well as that of Agra) 
about i t 3V'00mundft|Of which 75.C0Q travel dowu-atteam ; andreprescuts it, therefore, as being 
very in significant Traffic on the Dohh canal is also of no great impoi tancc, although tlio canal 
bna been connected with the cities of Muttra and Agra by still-wator channels at my consider¬ 
able extra expense. Traffic on the canal between places in the Agra district and (a) places in- 
the Muttra district and (5) places in G ruga on and Dohli was. carefully Tegmt ereil by the canal 
authorities in the year ending Maicb 31st, 1SS0, with the following results 



Cotton. 

F7 

’§ 

0 

Metals. 

t a) 

a 

<L> 

tn 

s 

■+a 

CO 

O 

a 

O 

-T-3 

«3 

i 

p 

£» 

eo" 

II 

S-S 

Total 

To Agra District. 
From Muttra district, 
From Gurgfou and 
Dobli. 

TOLftl 

From Agra Disfrtc L 
To Muttra district 

To Gnrgaon and tfehll, 
Total 

1 

Mds 

132 

as 

1 

Mdfl. 

1 7,006 
| 3^83-i 

Mds. 

M< 

IM 

Mds. 

13,576 

3,107 

1 

Mds.! 

10 

j86Q 

Mds 

200 

Mde, 

1,247 

2,159 

Mds, , 
7,955 
8,510' 

Mds. 

21,02 B 
40,317 

Ra. 

04,151 

1,16,696- 

230 I 

41,740 


6,685 

,360 

1,460 

3,400 

16,474 

70,346 

1 1,80,846 

i 

fil 1 

... 

140 

... | 

- 

28,355 

62,393 

! ,M 
tM 

562 

50,01? 

82,633 

57,834 
l 1,65,766 

~ i 


uoT 

1.* 1 

Ml 

110,748 

m 

ggT 

1,11,660 

1 2,23,600- 


"Tho traffic consists therefore in little else than the import of a small quantity of grain and 
the export of stone. The iusigniflcmico of tlio trade is all the more remarkable from tlioro 
heing a considerable road traffic running parallel to it between Mnttrn and Agra, the very 
places which the canal connects. The principal obstacle to the Increase of traffic on the canal 

Is Probably the fact that its head (at Okhlu) in separated from Dohli by some mile9 of difficult 
navigation on the Jutnmt ; and if the canal could he connected with Dchh by n navigation 
channel, ns it is with Muttra and Agra, there is smnil doubt but that the traffic would ho 
enormously increased. At the same time, It is somewhat extraordinary that there is not more 
local traffic earned by it between Agra and Muttra, which a,e separated by no break of canal 
"The comparative merits of the system under which navigation is at present conducted, and 
that (often advocated) of the Cstiat Department running regular trains of boats and undertak¬ 
ing alt carriage Itself, a Te somewhat closely connected with the extent to which the navigable 
canals of these provinces ore used for traffic. At present tins conveyance of goods on both 
Agra and Ganges canala is effected in private boats which ply on the canals under the manage¬ 
ment of their owners, and the canal derives its income from duos levied on these boats, 
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imtl no from anything in llio way of freight on the goods carried in them. The cannl 
la therefore virtually an open highway, uud freight 6 ! on H are regulated purely by com¬ 
petition, jiiBt aa the freights for shipping between Calcutta and London. If the com petition is 
of the fair and legitimate type whieli rcgulntea tlio freights demanded by European ship-owners, 
the system would appoir, ao far aa the interests of commerce arc concerned, rm excellent one. 
But it appears doubtful whether Bueh competition can be looked for amongst native boat- 
owners, who either combine to keep the freights at the height at which they can cleave the 
greatest profits with tho leu at possible amount of trouble (that is to say, of traffic) j or if they 
compete at all, are bo carried away in their rivalry as to prefer carrying at a heavy loss to 
not carrying at all. The freight? arc consequently liable to extreme variations. It is nothing 
uncommon at the Cawnpore wharf fur a variation of 50 and even 100 per cent, to take place 
within a few days. With so in job uncertainty it is impossible for a merchant; to form an accu¬ 
rate forecast of the profit of a venture until he has, succeeded in char ter lug hi* boatx, and this 
must operate unfavourably for the aatul In the <u?q of the Agra canal tho Executive Engi¬ 
neer in charge of Navigation write? in liis report for the year 1877-79 ^ I am convinced 
that the moat satisfactory and certain way of incieasmg tha revenno would be to exclude 
all private boat? from the canal and to extend our own boating operations/ 

“No statistics are available* to show the trtffij which the Agra district transits by rail, 

T cfli b rail SinCC ^ ^ n6S UOt ^° rni ° nG * w hloli arc the units 

Iraflk b> ra I. f or purposes of railway trade registration, Returns are, however, 

pasftesaedof the rail-homo traffic of Agra city, which are absolutely complete for the year 
ending March Sist, 1881, aui which only lack returns of traffic on the Rijputdua Slate Rail¬ 
way to bo complete for the preceding year. These re turns not only exhibit the total exports 
und ini ports of Agra by mil, but they also classify them according to the tr acta to or from 
which they ran, 

“They arc summarized below:— 

Imports li/rail into Agra during kite years mdiny 31af Hlarch, 1880 and 1881. 


I i 


Fiom Cnlcutta-Hovruli, J 

From Bombay-By cullti, j 
Fioiu Bengal (excluding j 
Calcutta) .. I 

Fiom ranldb (cxcludiuu 
Dohli) . j 

IFranDoMI .» ... J 

From stations on the lb I 
S R and 8. 8, It. I 
From Central Provinces J 

From Bombay nml Mad- j 
rns PruHldoncIcs , I 
From stations In tho N -1 
W, P, and Oudh, J 


Mda. ' Iulds. | Mils. Mils. Mds iHds, Mds, Hda, Hda. Mda. | 

D,Boo] E 1,25,727 ... MSG J 716 08,500 2,30,930 

I 8,29$ 3,271 77,001 ... 5)J1 0,631 \yi,m 1,01,813 

20 672 10.36L w 2* , M G20 0,766 18,200 

16 400; ... 0,200 .. 21 ... SOL 3.701 13,023, 

M1 333 0,307 2,70) 4) .., ■1,33,074 2D,3l>i 1.72,003' 

... 12 2,03,90) 113 35 ll ... 1,15,7^0. 0,01,1 U 0,43,8-14 

... 3ll 16,8)7 201 . .. 487 l67i 16,038 32,393 

193 13’ 92 110 „. ,. 5tl 5S7 ig;U9 20,692 

SOO 2.049! 80,703 326 SO S7 00 1,881 n r 403 40,733 

2,070 Z.ttlL ),S20l 220 40 131 20 4,747 D,U32 33,0)2, 


Ngt 1 ‘oplstoicd comploioly. 
8,5)2, 430, 110 1,7JS 0,0 

23) L3H G3 

... J ... 


, 1880*81, j 1,27,071 20.873U, 17,916 


430 

110 

m 

... 

'"12(1 

1 >1 

30 


0.721 

600 

8,035 

7,1 If) 

1,40,377 

~ W3 

90,849 

7,331 


3,00) 60,0)3 7,04,450 

.. 830 J,3J 1 

... 3,08 ll 10,001 

mi 431 880 

... 1,010 2.219 

1,90,431 1,37,031 7,73*331 

2,23,270 1,21,31213,08,003 


21,88,071 
23,00, Jfl7 
1,68,333 
1,10,088 
10,6^07? 
30,20.340 
3,09,703 
1,00,410 
0,14,036 
4,90,880 

43,00,936 

10,020 

20,140 

17,237 

39,050 

61,00,805 

00,85,109 
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Exports by rail from Agra during the years ending 3Js! March, 1880 and 1881, 



Cotton 

Cotton gooda. 
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Salt. 
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II 
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Total 



Aids | 

Aids 

ms. 

Mds 

Mda. 

Mdi. 

MJfl. 

MtlB. 

Mdfl. 

Mds, j 

1 Rs. 

1 

f 1873-BOi 

9,21,01(1 

510 

1,617 

63 

80,834 

2,12 5 


1 

32,302 

4,42,015 

65,05,280 

To CalcntfcwUowmli j 

1 

L 1330 81, 

1,15,817 

145 

821 

I4B 

27,7 4 

8,410 

... 

... 

14,830 

5,23,212 

74,82/083 

1 

[ 1879-SO, 

20, ^3 

17? 

26,133 

15 

49,308 

f| , 

,, 

41 

17,112 

1,00,201 

0,37,083 

To Bombay-Byculla 

l lb9J 81/ 

11,151 

601 

734 

2 

0,0-30 

1 

1 


18,fiti4 

80,120 

8,36,051 

to Bengal (owlud- J 

f I&79 B0, 

40,012 

511 

n 

10 

83,740 

815 

12,600 

... 

4,0L1 

1,43,123 

10,07/241 

jug Calcutta} | 

[ 1050 91/ 

57,417 

308, 

m 

E 

2,008 

789 

11,0)0 

... 

0,433 

70,341 

10,24 r 325 

To PaMab (cjclntb J 

[ 1379-60, 

■ 

1S7 

7G1 

2,371 

505 

393 

1 

; 03 

1 40,248 

53,607 

3,71.610 

jug Doull). | 

{ 19S0 St, 

... 

158 

01 

1,061' 

3,238 

E20 

- . 

55 

68,813 

02,624 

2,02,750 

To DelJL j 

\ iQ79 -a >, 

t) 

31* 

1.201 

1,339 

201 

6 

37 

253 

15,187 

18,652 

63,091 


[ 1850 SI, 

53 

173 


0i5 

51 

125 

... 

060 

1 10,030 

11,031 

J ,03,4)0 

To stations on tlio R. j 

\ 1670 SO, 

... 


Not leglatoiod completely. 


1 



b.H. and S 3.R. | 

L 1690-SI/ 

437 

&,70[) 

40 r 663 

12,300 

) 6*V 

810 

4,057 

01,179 

4,01,2 6 

0,23,OEM 

24,84/785 


f 1B70-&O, 

1 

1,105 

531 

2 


Ifi 

18,207 

<11 

472 

20,375 

1,40,247 

To Central Provinces j 














[ 1890-91, 

— 

1/912 

347 

m 

2,455 

9 

11,350 

• ■t 

002 

17.112 

1,02,063 

To Bombay and Mad- j 

1 1670-80, 

... 

3/850 

0,718 

24 

... 

... 

28 

243 

0,372 

10,734 

'2,00,413 

ras proflidcncUa, 1 

!, 1800 81, 

... 

8,020 

*«• 

2 

•« 

144 

... 

Ml 

10,405 

14,171 

3,05,039 

To station* In iho N.- j 

f ’670-8 J, 

10/109 

1,073 

93,161 

4,904 

10,021 

m 

3,41,477 

0,383 

99,122 

1,03,8)1 

28,01,222 

W, f, and Oudb. ( 

[ 1880-81, 

35 t 09'J 

1,32V 

5,320 

4,001 

1,570 

1,910 

1,09,109 

3,710 

02,414 

3,12,773 

20,41,679 

1 


r 1879 80 ., 

4,01,702 

7,102 

1/18,CSS 

&j747 

2,10,278 

4,326 

2,72,330 

7,024' 

2,28,240 

12,i)0,0Db 

1 

l 

Total ... - 

i 

L 1680-8.1, 

5,01,250 

14,38? 

62,008 

10,207 

44,592 

16,760 

1,05,242 


1 7/20,446 

16/99,214 

1/37,23,60? 


"It will be imilerstooJ tbnt these figures only include traffic actually booked to and from 
Agra city and do not Include through traffic, i.e., traffic whioti merely runs through Agra, on Its 
way between two other places, and never leaves the railway premises. 

» <f Taking Ihc returns for 1880-81, wc line! that the total ?alac of the railway traffic amounted 
to over 3 kiorscf rupees, the imports exceeding the exports iu value by some 97 ldkhs of rupees. 

Values were calculated from the average prices ruling in the Cawnpore market during the year, 

and the excess in value of imports over exports (which represents the profits of local merchants) 

would have been larger had the traffic been valued at Agra ifttcs, since tlio exports would have 
been of rather lower, nnd the Imports of rather higher, value. The hugest slmrc in the import 
traffic is taken by stations in the Noitli-Western Provinces mid Oudh, Udjputdua coining next 
in virtue of its large trade in codon and salt, Bengal follows with heavy consignoionta of 
grain (principally rlcc) and sugar ; and then Calcutta with European cotton piece goods and 
metals. It should be noted, however, that a large quantity of Calcutta piece goods aio received 
in re-export from Caivnporc, and go, therefore, to swell the total of the imports from the 
North-Western Ficvluces and Oudb. 
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* f In the export trade Calcutta holds by far the first place, engrossing half the export (If 
estimated by value) and receiving three limes as rniicli as the North-WcBtern Provinces nntl 
Ourih, litch stand next In importance- The greater portion of this traffic is represented by 
cotton, which is consigned to Calcutta, principally for export to China and the McdlterMneniv 
Ii is probable, however, that in time Bombay will attuct to itselE a large proportion of the 
traffic now flowing towards the sistci port ; since the establishment of connection with the 
Bombay Presidency by the lidjpulina State Railway and Bom hay and Bnrotla line (t> id Abirnd- 
abad) has opened out a far more direct route to the scaboaid than Agra has hitherto enjoyed 
(vid tbo East Indian Railway to Calcutta). 1 ’ 

The greater towns are not the only places where tlie rustia can do hia primi¬ 
tive shopping, whore he can soil h\s surplus grain and 
Maikets and Fairs. t /. i , ,, . T , 

I( buy cooking vessels or clothing. In every sub-rolleo- 

torato are villages which hold market ouco or twice weekly. Of these small rural 
centres of commerce something will be said in the town and tahsil articles at 
the end of this notice. Larger but less frequent opportunities of trading are sup¬ 
plied by numerous yearly fairs. The Indian fair, like the European, is usually 
held on some holy day, But, unlike its European equivalent, it still pleads for 
its existence some religious excuse. Its attendants come to bathe at the full 
moon in some hallowed stream> or to worship at (ho shrine of some famous 
local saint. But since facilities of communication began to atlraot a greater 
host of booth-building lmckstors, these gatherings have become commercial 
rather than sacred. They are now but half religions and wholly profane The 
following list shows the times aud pkcea at which most of these fairs are held, 
together with their names or ostensible objects :—* 


FI ace. | 

Tahsil. 


Date. 

Ostensible religious object 
| or nrnuo. 

Itaurft «•• 

nendfluartora 

■ 

8th bright half, 1 Blmdon 
(August* September), 

Worship of Devi, Ih9<3on9ort 
of Shiva. 

Ditto ,iJ 

Ditto 


fith bright half, Cliait 
(March-April) 

Ditto ditto, 

Tdjaimj 

Ditto 

*• 

2nd dark half, Kihnifc 

Lain Jagdhar, 

Ditto mi 

Ditto 

♦ M 

2nd bright half, K&rttik 
(Oclober-Novenibcr ) 

Ditto. 

Bodla ... 

Ditto 

■ ». 

End of the Muslim month 
Ramazan. 

Name Ura or u Nuplinlp,” Ob¬ 
ject, worship at shrine of 
| Kadim Sharif. 

Jogipur 

Ditto 

It* 

Ku£r (Septembei-Octobor.) 

Worship of a goddeBa named 
Bardhi. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ill 

Cliait 

Ditto, 

Tehrn 

Ditto 

III 

8th bright half, J Chaifc ... 

Worship of Devi, 

Sikaudra 

Ditto 

.»» 

Last Monday hi Sdwan 
(July-August,) 1 

Worship at temple celled 
f< Heavers of Sblva J '(ffm7<frA 
Mahddeo ) 

Klmlun ... 

Ditto 

»«l 

7tli bright half, Clmifc 

Oh&mnr, a local goddea®. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

*»• 

Ditto, Bliddon 

Ditto. 


1 For an explanation of the ternta “bright half,” “dark half.*' sec above, p. U8. 
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Loahkarpur 

Ditto 

Malpuia 

Ditto 


Mftgtai 

MUlliAkiir 


ditto. 

Agra 


Ditto 

Bafcodh 

Huokuta it , 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Arfizi ItnlAfc at 
Patch pur Sikri 
Kiffioli 
Jogaer 

Aela 

Ditto 

BU'thnla 

Ditto 

TJncba 

Biohfluli ai1 

Bhirropura 
Bilpum „ 

Brizfdpura 

Begatnpuc „ 

Ditto 

Fsntifchcxa .. 

Ditto 

Tiwoha Ml 

Ditto 
■fagrajpur 

Jura'ri 

Dhiinsiri MJ 


Edppnr 

Sfiraogpnr 


Tuhsil, 

Date. 

Headquarters ... 

1 Oth of the Muslim month 
Muliarram, 

Ditto ... 

Thursdays in Sfiwan •„ 

Ditto 

6 th bright half, Bliadon ... 

■ Ditto ... 

15fch bright half, Aghan 
(November December) 

Ditto 

Every Monday in Chaifc and 
Asdrh (June-Jiily.) 

Ditto •• 

1 fill! (lurk half, Cliait 

Ditto ... 

Olli bright half, Chuit 

r Ditto 

/ 

1 st ditto ... 

) 

' Ditto *t. 

Tim Thursday in Kuaf 

. Ditto i.. 

Every Thursday in Bliadon, 

Ditto 

TuGEdnya iu BUfidon „* 

. Kirdoli ... 

13th druk half, Clmifc 

» Ditto 11V 

6 tli bright half, Chait ... 

Full iiioDU of Chad 

Ditto 

. DHto 

Dasahra (iOfch bright hall) 
of Jctli (May-June.) 

. Ditto 

1 st bright half, Chiut 

Ditto 

1 st bright half, Kdcttik M , 

t Ditto 

28 th of Bauman 

* Ditto 

2 nd dark half j ChaIt 

. Khainigarh 

Dull moon of Bhfidou 

• Ditto M< 

Ifill* dark lmll do* 

Ditto 

flth dark half, Chnifc 

. Ditto 

Ditto BMdon ... 

. Ditto 

Sundays in Biusdldi (April- 
M»y, 

. Datelmbad 

7th dark half, Chait , lt 

* Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

bth bright half, Cbnit 

• Ditto 

10 th ditto 

Ditto *.. 

4fch dark hull, Eniafikh ... 

- Ditto 

9tli bright half, Chait ... 

Ditto 

4th dark half. Dni«ttkli MP 

- Ditto 

toll blight half, Chnit 

- Ditto 1( , 

9 th dark hulf. Bhadon 

. Ditto 

9tJi bright lmlf, Chait 

’ Ditto 

15 th ditto 

• Dido 

nub ditto ;;; 

Ditto 

flth dark half, Baisiikh 

. Ditto „ 

9th ditto 

Ditto 

Oth bright half, Chait 

Ditto 

6th dark half, ttaisakh llt 

• [lltto 

I Ml ditto f .,| 


Ostensible religious cbjedt 
or name. 


Mourning for Llie Shift martyrs 
Hnsau and Huuaio, 

XJ‘n» 

Worship of Bnladova. 

Ditto* 

Propitiation of amnll-pox god* 
des 1 * (Sitldi) 

Worship of Shira. 

Plifil-dol 

Commemoration of the tied- 
tmotion of Kansu, iho 
Hindu Herod, 

Kamal Khfin. 

Name Pairflki, Object ilea* 
cnbcd below, 

Name Diyaln. Object des¬ 
cribed below- 

Commemoration of Kfinsa*a 
destruction, 

Worship of Devi> 

Ditto. 

First 1 Dasnhrn festival. 

Samar Sultan. 

Ditto. 

Called Urn. Held in honour 
of Shaikh Salim Chishti. 
Phtiklol. 

Gival-babtl (which probably 
means the Infant Krishna), 
Kund or ''pond." 

Worship of Devi. 

Ceremonial bathing in the hund. 
Ditto. 

Holi festival. 

Worship of Hanumdn, tha 
monkey ally of Kama. 
Worship of Devi* 

Ditto. 

KArtiB, a god presiding ovor 
milch cattle. 

Worship of Devi, 

Kins. 

Worship of Dovi, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Worship of Ilswurnfm, 
Worship of Shiva, Dovi, and 
JlrvumnSu, 

Win ship of DevL 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Kurus. 

Worship ot Beyl. 


* Thcre iB a fiM011(1 fla(1 Banter DuAn, tbo tent!, of the bright half of Kudr (Sept.-Oet) 
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Place. 

Tahsil* 

Date. 

Ostensible rcllgioUB object 
or name. 

S Hawaii „ 

, Fatehatnd 

8tb bright half, Clmit 

Worship of Devi. 

Salctnpur 

, Ditto M 

Sib bright half, Chait .. 

Ditto. 

Fateh pur-Eolii, 

Ditto ,, 

Oth blight half, Clmit .. 

Ditto. 

KaularnKalnu . 

, Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Kherdbdgh. 

Ditto 

1st bright hall, Cbnjfc „ 

Ditto. 

Knliyanpur 

Ditto „ 

6th dark half, Babakh ,, 

Ditto. 

Kauliirn Khurd, 

Ditto m 

7th ditto 

Ditto. 

Kurra Chlmtar 
pur. 

Ditto 

7th dark half, Chait M 

Holi festival. 

Garhi Dnry&o 

, Ditto 

15th bright half, Chtiit 

Worship of Hamini&n. 

Gaugnura 

Ditto 

9th ditto 

Worship of Devi. 

Ditto 

Ditto lt , 

9th bright linlf, Knar ♦. 

Ditto. 

DUto 

Ditto 

9th bright half, Buisdkli.. 

, Worship of Harmmfrn. 

Mnhrtrajpur llP 

Ditto 

5th ditto 

Worship of DevL 

Mardwnl 

Ditto ... 

7Ik bright half, Cholt 

Ditto. 

Mooli ItalAn 

Ditto hi 

Oth bright half, Bahakh... 

Ditto. 

Maharampur ... 

Ditto 

7th bright half, Clmit 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7th blight half, Bhadon... 

Ditto. 

Naugawdn 

Ditto 

Oth bright half, Chait 

10 th ditto 

Ditto. 

Machflkhera 

Ditto „ 

Ditto. 

Hirnobnr Nnwtf- 
dak hern. 

Ditto m. 

11th bright half, Bhadon,,. 

a., religious festival 
or fair. 

E£h 

Pnndhnt „* 

5tli dark half, Chait 

Worship of Balndera. 

Do, 

Ditto IM 

2nd bright half. Kijfir 

Rfim Mela, t. fair of 

Baesnr 

Ditto 

Every Sunday in b&wan ... 

Worship of Shiva. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5th bright lmlf, IC&rttik.., 

Ditto (Mela kattn Mahddcojl> 

Bararauli 

Ditto ... 

16th bright half, Aghau ... 

1 N&gajf. 

Bhed&wati 

Ditto 

8th bright Ur If, Chait ... 

Worship of DqvI. 

Ditto lti 

Ditto 

8ch bright half, Ku£r <■ 

Ditto. 

Fauntiafc „ 

Ditto 

cth dark half, Dntaakli .. 

Worship of BalndoTO. 

Ditto Mt 

Ditto 

Cth dark half, Bh&lon .. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto i. 

16 th bright half, Aglian 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Oth bright half, Kimr 

Worship of Dcvl. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Otb bright Iialf, Chait 

Ditto. 

Ditto (tl 

1 itto 

Oth bright half, Kudr ltl 

Rdm Alelfi. 

Knchaura ... 

Ditto im 

Oth bright half, BMdou .. 

Deo Clihafc. 

Gonsli 

Ditto im 

Oth bright half, Chait lt , 

flftmnnuacni festival. 

Nnugawdri 

Ditto 

1st ditto 

Worship of Dovi. 

Firozabad , 41 

Flroznbad ... 

End of Chait 

Mela Sariogi or Jain fair. 

Do (Agradate), 
Ditto 

unto 

10th of Muhfirram 

Muharram festival. 

Ditto ♦«. 

0tli blight half, Chait ... 

Ratnunuami festival* 

Chandwdr tM 

Ditto in 

10th bright half, Jctli ... 

First Dasahra festival. 

Safipiir 

Ditto 

2lsfc of Muslim mouth Safar 

Urs. 

Dalduji near FL 
rozabnd, 

Ditto ... 

1st dark half, Chnifc *,. 

Commemoration of Eausa’* 
destruction. 

Pncliwan 

Ditto 

14th bright half, Kurir «.. 1 

Worship of Devi, 

Ditto ltl 

Ditto «i 

14 th bright half, Chait 

Ditto. 

Ditto iM 

Ditto i. • 

14th bright half, Bnlsakh,., 

Ditto. 

Jarklii 

TtimAdpur 

Oth bright lmlf, Clmit ^ 

R&umauacni festival. 

Shdhd&m 

Ditto 

Eveiy Sunday in Mngh, 

(Jnu unry-Fcbr unry*) 

Jakhaiyn. 

Bnsulabad „* 

Ditto 

8th daik half, Chait 

Serlm, 

Sohta ,,, 

Ditto 

9th bright half, Chait 

JRamofluami festival. 

Sltauli 

Ditto 

10th bright half, Kuar i 

Second Dasahra festival. 

Himmntpur 

Ditto im 

7th and 8fch bright half, 
Chait, 

Worship of Devi, here called- 
Durga. 

Ditto M . 

Ditto 

7th mid 8th bright lmlf, 
Bnisiikh, 

Ditto. 

Ditto ,,, 

Ditto ii.[ 

7th & Sfch blight 1ialf,Kunr, 

Ditto. 
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It will be noted that none of these fairs is hold in Piis (December-Janu¬ 
ary none in Phalgun (February-Mnrcli), and but one in the intervening 
month of BIAgh (January-February). The reason probably is that during 
this quarter of the year the people are engrossed in cultivation for the vernal 
harvest. Most fair 3 take place in Cbait (Maxch-April), when that harvest has 
already begun. Chief of all such gatherings is the famous Karttik assembly 
at Batcsar, hut this will be described in the Gazetteer article on that town. 
Next oomes the fiikandrn fair, wliieh has an estimated attendance of from 50,000 
to 75,000 porsons. The Kaildsh Mabhdeo temples from which it takes its namo 
stands on tbobanks of the Jumna, in SwSmi village; and here takes place the 
worship which is the religious object of the gathering. Its secular objects, 
sight-seeing and trade, are attained in tbo neighbouring garden of Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra. That Hindu festivities should bo held here would perhaps 
have been deemed a profanation under strict MusalmAti rule; and it is only 
since the decline of that rule that the fair has reached its present importance. 
The Dasabra fair at Rimkuta is reckoned to attract some 10,000 people; the 
Muhnrnun at La3hkarpur some 50,000 ; tko Sitla at Man aomo 40,000; the 
Kamil Khan in the City environs some 30,000; the Devi at Itaura,tke Gvvdt- 
bAbA at Jnguer and the Muharram at Firozabnd, some 20,000 each; the 
Dasahra at Runkuta 10,000 or 15,000 ; the Iiansa at Achlmeva and Urs at 
Fatehpur-Sikri, about 5,000 each, 1 Whether the Lain Jagdhar Khatri from 
whom the Chait fair at Tnjganj takes its name was one person or two is 
doubtful, Suffico it to mention that the original object of the fair was a 
sort of conuniuation service on him or them ; and that tho merry-makers still 
arnvue themselves by scattering on him or them a host of opprobrious epithets.® 
One of the most peculiar fairs in the district is the Pairdld or u swimming” 
meeting at Agra. Its principal day is the last Thursday afternoou in Bhfidon 
(Augusl-Soptembcr), when hundreds of men and some boys plunge into tho 
rain-swollen Jumna. Supported in most oases by gourds, they from tho ltd in 
high and othor neighbouring points swim aboul a mile ilowustream, shooting 


' Acporl on lie Administration oj the Police, North-Western Provinces anil Oiidh. 1879 
Appendices, «B„ and statistics attached to the Board of Hevcnne’s map of tho' district’ 
>l'hc Uolidkband version of tho Lain Jagdlinr legend has boeu thus descrihod in the eond 
p ltT B. Bi;not memoir-"During the reign of ’Aloingir alias Amangzib (1 (i'lS -1 "O?) Dumv 
Ivliatna were slain in the wars of the Dakkhan. The emperor, thinking it a nitv that 
so many qligible'i ldows should be left husbandicss, summoned at Dehli a parchm/ot of tha 
t ibe, who.u lie invited to adopt the cnstoni of widow-marriage. Most of tho Khatris lent v 
wilting ear to the proposal, but their chief, Lain Jagdhar, opposed it. The empoior Insisted 
no furtheion the adoption of the new custom, but m disgust ordered all KtmUio to tmit hU 
service and confliic themselves to mercantile pursuits. 'Die name of Lain Jagdhar is still 
appliol derisively to obstructive uumbLts who have caused a panehayatto break up without 
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under the pontoon-bridge and landing at various places not far below it* 
Thousands of spectators crowd along the bnuk to watch them. Some few 
days after one of these exhibitions hag taken place the frequenters of the iair 
assemble iu the riverside groves and drink out of the cups called piydla . 
Hence the name of the Piyala gathering above-mentioned. A largo additional 
force of police (110 men) ensures order at the Bateaar fair. Smaller detach¬ 
ments of the same kiud watch the Kailftsh MahAdeo gathering at Sikandra, the 
Kam&i KhAu in tho (Jit} 7 environs, the Debi at Itaura, the Gwal-babA at Jagner, 
the Lashkarpur Muharram, the Firo^abad Muharram, the tiitla at Man and 
the Das ah r a at Ruukuta, 

Tho largest cattle-uiaikot in tho district, the fair at Ratesar, comes round 
n . , , only once a year ; but at four other places largo catlle- 

markets are held weekly or ofteuer, At Snlt&npur in 
the Home talisll and at. JarAr in PanAhat these gathorings take place twice, at 
Kaudarpura 1 in Panahat and Shamsabad in Fateliabad once, a week. Tho 
native estimates of the number of cattle exposed for sale and sold on such 
occasions seem to orr on tho side of excess. Thus, as many as 1,000 head are 
said to bo brought to JarAr market; while of these, again, 250 arc said to find 
purchasers. 

The subject of trade shall bo closed with a few words on weights and 
_ . , 4 . measures. Solids and liquids alike are reokoned by 

weight, and measures of capacity are unknown. Tho 
standard of weight is the ser } which as usual varies somewhat from place to 
place. The Government sor of 80 rupees weight, or 2 0571b avoirdupois, 
is of course generally recognized ; and in all tahsils, save Fatebabad, KhairA- 
garh and Panahat, is said to be generally used. Even in the three excepted 
tracts it is perhaps used for retail purposes. But in wholesale transactions (as 
for instance when dealers buy grain, cotton or clarified butter from the villagers) 
the standard employed is tho IJdlamhhditi ser. This measure, which immor¬ 
talizes the uamo of a Mr. Collector Holland, weighs aa muoh as 90 rupees. A 
HAlandshAhi pansen or measure of 5 sere weighs therefore 5£, and a H&Iand- 
shfihi man or mauucl 45, of the ordinary Government sera. In PanAkafc cotton, 
and cotton alone, is measuied by a ser of 96 rupees. According to this scale 
the panseri equals 6 and the mannd 48 Government sers. In Kkairngarh, 
again, no less than four different standards are current. The first, used chiefly 
west of Jagner, equipoises 19 Bhartpur two-pie pieces (takd), or 58 British 

1 Mr. Benson's orthography has hero been preferred to tho two different spellings adopted 
by tiie Imperial Gazetteer and tlio Revenue Survey map 
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Government rupees; the second, in vogue fit Jagner itself and thereabout^ 
weighs 20 two-pie pieces or 6i rupees ; the third, little in vogue anywhere, 28 
two-pie pieces or 86 rupees. TJie fourth and last is tho Government ser already 
mentioned, which balances with 26 Bhartpur two-pie pieces. Reducing all 
these different sera to terms of English pounds avoirdupois, Mi\ Benson givo& 
the following figures :— 

Government ser = S‘l»57 It, 

Ilulamlsbalu „ » 2 314 M 

Farm hat cotton „ « 2M 68 n 

19 taktt KhairAgnrli „ « I '<191 „ 

20 ,> » j> *=* 1*668 p| 

28 ,p >, ff —2*211 

The Government ser weighing 2'057 it), the ddkser or £ ser equals 1-028}: 
the prfo or \ ser, '514 or about 8oz.; the ddhpao or £ ser, '257 or about 4oz,j. 
and the chhal&k or ser, *128 or about 2oz. 

Long distances are reckoned by the rather vague standard called ft koa. 
In some places it is described as equivalent to 1$ mile, in others to If; but If 
is tho usual estimate. “ Kos” is commonly translated “ two milos,” but that 
translation would here be inaccurate. In reokoning small distances yards 
(gai) of varying length are used. The two best known are the 'imdrati or 
builder’s yard and the ilahi or yard of Akbfti'. The former, the usual standard 
in towns, contains 33 English inches; the latter, the linear unit of official laud 
measurement, 3J£ only, Three ihihi yards equal 1 gliatti ; and 20 ghattis, 

1 jarlb, Tho jarib therefore measures 52^ yards, English. 

The square of this jarlb is the pnkn or official bitjha of 2,756-25 sqirnro 
yards. A blgha amounts thoreforo to 2 roods II poles 3-k square yards, or to 
•5694 + of an acre; and in an aore are 175G0+bighas. The latter figure will 
show how very slightly the standard of this district differs from the standard of 
Earuklmbad. 1 The area of kaclia or local blghas varies from place to place. 

Time is divided into pahar or watches, four of the day and four of the 
night. Each watch contains 7£ ghari or periods of about 24 minutes. In tho 
24 hours, therefore, are 8 watches and GO gharis. 

In the coinage of the district there is nolhiug to note. The only rupees in 
general circulation are those of the modern British Government. And in 
District receipts nnd British Government rupees tho district income and 
expenditure. expenditure for three out of the past twenty years may 

be shown thus 


« Supra, p. 127. The xlshl gaz, with the jarib nnilbiglm based thereon, isnot so larro 
m In Rohilkhand (seeGuzr,, V., 317 nnd 637). The stnuderds of Akbfti seem therefuio to 
loflt tlielr original uniformity. 
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Receipts. 




Expenditure. 

1805-56, 

1872-73 

1880 8L. 



i Ra, 

Rs, 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Ra> 

1. Lftnd-revemie 

10,70,333 

\ 6,41,715 

17,DJ5>789 

1, Interest on funded 

!,M,874 


Ml 

a, Excise on spirits 

GB,QI 1 

, 64,170 

93,3*7 

and uafunded 



and drugs*. 


debt^ 




3. Assessed taxes 

37,657 

36,326 

45,441 

2. Refunds nnddiaw- 

11,700 

5,326 

9,708 

4. Customs ... 

«■* 

1 3JC.4PS 

bucks. 

6 Eiovincial rates., 

»r« 

9,17,827 

; 3)10,018 

3. Land-ieTcMic 

1,/54,C02 

1.80,703 

9,17,036 

G, Balt ... 

3,10)818 

1$,32,9iO 

... 

4 Excise on spirits 

20,484 

0,620 

4,0 i3 

7. Stamps 

2,20,835 

23,851 

1,77,070 

1,05,8MB 

and drugs* 


8. Registration 

14,508 

20,800 

5 Assessed lutes . 

BOO 

30G 

230 

D. Post-ofllca 

61,430 



0 Provincial rates,., 

1,1 

, . 

134 

10, Minot depart- 

>.» 


7,048 

7. Pnlt 

260 

2,39,476 

I** 

men ts. 




9. Stamps 

7,5IP 

3,34 fi 


1 f. Law and justice*, 

39,717 

86,131] 

1,97,208 

0. Rtgistuition 

4,773 

*f • 

6,207 

10)030 

32. Police 

19,034 

1^,902. 

3,K9. 

10. l^st-odlce 

■ <» 

4,040 

13. Education 

1,037 

7,MB 

4,400 

W. Admmistii\tfon ... 

66,22* 

62,33-1 

62)874 

11. Medical 


2)088 

12. Minor depart- 


8,681 

26,037 

15, Stationery and 


»*• 

331 

aicnte. 




printing. 




13, Law and justice’, 

4,58.828 

1,7 0,8 »S 

3,51,860 

16. Interest 


Ml 

9,111 

14. Police 

; 3,fiG,288 

1,98,602 

1,88,227 

17, Receipts in M of 


»»* 

12,76a 

15. Education v„ 

! 1^0,921 

1,59,485 

1,98,944 

superannuation, 




16. Ecclesiastical ,«. 

10,787 

8,442 

13,833 

retiled nnd com¬ 




17. Med font services, 

25,487 

66,509 

0?,985 

passionate al¬ 




18. Stationery and 

1,296 

iii 

13,911 

lowances. 




printing. 



18, Miscellaneous „ t 

3,530 

20jOI4 

8,835 

19 A Downlines nnd as¬ 

71,075 

68,098 

54,148 

ID. Irrigation and 


*i» 

i 11,186 

signments under 



navigation. 


1 


tr-ntica and en¬ 




20. Public works 

18,766 

1,04,22a 

54,561 

gagement. 






20. Superannuation, 

42,917 

69,864 

1,03,178 





retired and com¬ 







passionate nl- 
loivaurea. 








M. H^eelUmcoufl ... 

26 >4 68 

1,10,757 

19,028 





22. Irrigation nud na¬ 

Ml 

•« 1 

5,797 





vigation 





i 



23. Public works ... 

4,83,SOS 

521 

Ml 








* 

Total 1f . 

25,12,(126 

06,31,302 

27,73,161 

Total ... 

18 , 33,298 

13,24,719 

12^6,343 


Besides the above, ^hlob are technically called * service heads* and con¬ 
stitute the substantive accounts of Government, there are a multiplicity of other 
items lumped together under what ave technically termed i debt heads*. The 
latter’ amounted in 1879-80 (the only year for which the Accountant'General 
has furnished them) to—receipts, Rs. 1,19,64,046; charges, Rs. 1,34,09,568, 

The fcunnet consisted of CO items, tlio principal ones befog—revenue deposits (Kb. l,u,277)> 
civil court deposits (Ua, 1,90,77 9), personal deposits (Rs 4,38,966), municipal funds (Rs. l,64 f Cfi8), 
cash remittances between treasuries (Rs, 3i,65,187), remittance transfer receipts (Rs 3,74,917), 
account between the governments of these provinces and rmJjn (Rs, 65 t fi7,5l8), account be¬ 
tween the governments of these provinces mid tin l?i\Trjnb (Ks. 1,92,97$}, accomit between the 
governments of tlieao pioviocen and Pi summer, Rmidiugs and Road Rrauch (lis. 1,45,365). 
The debt head charges were Glassed into 64 items, the principal ones being—civil comt 
1 Includes gross receipts on account of salo-proceels of opium. 1 Includes Jail*. 
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deposits (Rg 1,22,953), pomwial deposits (Ra. 6,62,113), municipal funds (Rs 1,95,508), cmsIi 
remittances between treasuries (Rs, 1,40,596), foreign supply bills (Ra. 18,88,^00), remlttnuco 
transfer receipts (1,58,602), foreign remittance transfei receipts (Rs, 5,20,713), account be¬ 
tween the governments of these provinces and India (Rs, 78,77,252), account between tho 
governments of these provinces and the Pan jab (Rs, 6,39,31 9 ) f account between tho govern¬ 
ments of these provinets and Military Department, Bengal (Rs. 15,97,453), 

It will be evident from a glance at ihe above items that they do not 
directly affect the financial resources of the district. 

Under the new acliemo of local self-government which enmo into operation 
Local rates and self- 00 the 1st April, 1882, tho control of tho district 
government. expenditure under the heads of education, medioal 

charges, and public works, has, with certain reservations, been assigned to local 
committees, of which one is appointed for the district and one for each munici¬ 
pality, Funds a™ placed at tho disposal of the district committee (a) by 
an assignment of local rates to the extent available, and (ft; by a subsidy 
to the necessary amount —first, from the surplus provincial ferry fund, and 
second, from general provincial revenues. At present district committoos are 
not entrusted with the assessment and collection of any of the funds. 1 The 
municipal committees have always lmd a voico in the assessment and disburse¬ 
ment of municipal funds aud retain their privilege under tho now scheme. 
The details of this measure nre probably not yet settled finally, and it would 
require move space than can be allotted to tho subject to expound at any 
length the scheme set forth in tho resolutions of the local Government. It 
may be noted* however, that the balance of the local coss available for local 
expenditure (after deducting further rates and percentage for canals and rail¬ 
ways) amounted in the current year (1882-83) to Eg, 1,69,920. When from 
this are deducted the sums required for district postal service (Rs. 6,520), lunatio 
asylums (Rs. 2,130;, inspection of schools (Rs. 4,780), training sohools (Rs. 1,060), 
district sanitation (Rs, 430), and the contribution to the cost of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce (Rs. 1,720;, total Rs, 16,640, the available bulunce 
becomes Rs. 1,53,2S0. Tho expenditure under local control, excluding public 
works, is estimated to amount ordinarily to Rs, 1,45,900,— viz,, education 
Rs, 45,040, hospitals and dispensaries Es, 17,370, vaccination Rs. 1,470, and 
village watchmen (under the control of the Magistrate) Rs, 82,020. The nor¬ 
mal surplus available for public works is therefore only Rs. 7,380. As the total 
normal expenditure on public works amounts to Rs 60,950, 2 the normal 

1 See fmtber Hesolnllnn, Financial Department, No 37, dated Uih April, 1882. 1 Tha 

normal items of public cmrka under local control aro mnintermnre of Incnl civil bulldiiiRfl, 
roads and bribes (Ha 32 p 860) ; allotments for petty ^ork*iRs 6,000) \ district cnrabllahmcnft 
made over to local commute* (Hs.original norka mil special repairs (Rs,3,840)t 
and arboriculture (Rs, 2,7^0, ; ioirI Rs, 60,050 Statements I. and II. with Resolution No. 22. 
dated M mb 3 lei, 1882 . - * 
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annual deficit in tho local funds would bo Rs. 53j570, and represents the 
euin that will have to be assigned as a subsidy. The reason why but five 
districts—Muzaffiirnagar, Aligarh, Muttra, Hainlvpuv, and Gorakhpur—show 
a balance at ciedit, is tho fact that local rates are levied upon the annual 
value or upon tho cultivated area of the estates comprised in eaoh district, at 
a uniform rate throughout the provinces. Rich and highly-assessed districts, 
therefore, enjoy a higher local income than poorer and more lightly-assessed 
cues, while tliB wants of the latter fire often greater than iu the case of the 
former. 

Several other items in the accounts of district receipts and expenditure 
Municipalities find call for brief explanation. Tho municipal funds arc coi- 
houec-ta* lowus, lectcd and disbursed (chiefly on police, conservancy, and 

public works) by tho corporations of Agra, Eivozabad, aud Eatehpur-Sikri. 
The separate income and expenditure of these towus will be mentioned in the 
Gazetteer article on eaoh. In the four lesser towns or villages of Ball, Futeli- 
abad, Ifcimddpur and Jagnev a house-tax on well-to-do residents is levied under 
Act XX, of 185(3. Though superintended by tho Magistrate-Collector, its 
assessment is iu the first instance effected by a committee (pane hdyat) represent' 
ing the townspeople. 

Tho income-tax was abolished in 1872. Xu 1870-71, under tho Act of 1870, 
this duty was assessed at tho rate of six pies in the 
rupee on all profits exceeding Rs, 500 yearly. The 
actual assessment amounted, for the whole district, to Rs. 1,12,407. There 
were 1,725 incomes of between Rs. 500 aud Rs. 750 per nnmrni; 451 
of between Rs. 750 aud Rs, 1,000; 259 of between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 
111 of between Rs, 1,500 and Rs. 2,000; 259 of between Rs. 2,000 and 
Rs. 10,000; 26 of between Rs. 10,000 and Us. 1,00,000; and one of above 
Rs. 1,00,000. The total number of persons assessed was therefore Rs. 2,832; 
as compared with those of an English country, therefore, the private incomes 
of Agra are ridiculously small. The licenso-tax, imposed by Acts VIII, 
of 1877 and II. of 1878, yielded (gross produce) Rs, 85,789 in 1878-79, 
Rp. 39,679 in 1S79-SO, Rs, 45,440 iu 1S80-81, and Rs, 48,960 jn 1831-82. 
The net produce in 1880-81 wa3 Rs. 41,754, and in 1881-82 Rs. 42,930. 

Excise is levied under Acts XXII. of 1881 (repealing ActX of 1871) and 
I. of 187S; and a brief account of tho North- 
Western Provinces excise system has been given in tlio 
Ciivvnpore notice, 1 At the close of the year 1880-81 this district contained 67 

1 Ckzr., VI., 157. 
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shopg for the sale of native liquor and 19 for tho sale of English spirituous 
drinks. There were working six licensed stills, and 11,14:6 gallons of country 
liquor were issued. The following table will allow that the receipts of iato 
years lmvo been steadily progressive ;— 
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Struck on these six years, therefore, the average of tho not receipts is 
Ks. 63,529 yearly. 

Stamp duties are collected under the General Stamp Act (I of 1879) and 
Stamps. Court Fees Act (VII. of 1870). Tho following tabic shows, 

fer tho same period us tho last, the revenue and charges 

wider this head 
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Registration. 


Judicial expenditure. 


The average net receipts may therefore be set clown as about Rs, 2,03,839 
yearly. 

In 1881-82 fees to the amount of Rs. 7,017 were realised on the 
6,515 documents registered under the Registration 
Act (III. of 1877). The expenses of establishment 
and other charges reached during the same year the sum. of Rs. 5,935. 
The provincial registration reports do not show separately for Agra and 
Muttra the total value of property affected by registered documents. But 
that value amounted, for the two districts together, to Rs. 97,13,265, of 
which Rs. 46,19,226 represented immovable and the remainder movable 
property, 

Iu connection with judicial expenditure we may note the number of cases 
usually tried in the year. Decided by criminal courts 
in 1881 wore 4,282; by civil courts the same year, 
6,768; and by revenue courts in 1880-81, 18,221. 

The medical charges arc m great part those incurred at the one central 
Medical charges imd oa- and the five branch dispensaries. At these instUu- 
nitary statistics tions cafleg arQ treated and medicines dispensed by 

nativo doctors, under the general supervision of the civil surgeon. The 
central dispensary Is of course at Agra. In quarters or suburbs of the same 
city stand the branch dispensaries of Lohe-kf-mandi, Dhftvms&la nnd Tfijganj; 
while the two remaining establishments of this class aro at Fatohpur-Sikri 
and Firozabad. But besides the dispensaries, in considering the medical 
resources of the district, wo should mention the Thomason, the Mjpntfma Rail¬ 
way and the military hospitals, all at Agra. The only diseases which can be 
considered endemic are intermittent aud remittent fevers. These are most 
prevalent just after the close of the rains and during the cold season. Gene¬ 
rally due (writes Dr. Obristison) to changes of temperature and insufficiency of 
clothing, they are in winter often accompanied by inflammation of the lungs. 
They attack all classes, but the poor of course suffer most. Cholera sometimes 
appears iu the hot season; but is most severe during the rains, in tha end of 
July and beginning of August. Here again the poorer classes are the princi¬ 
pal victims. Small-pox is a winter visitant; and iu some years, as for in¬ 
stance 1869 and 1878, has become a serious epidemic. But its ravages are now¬ 
adays somewhat checked by the operations of the Government vaccinator. Iu 

1875- 76 as many as 12,102 out of 14,113 such operations were successful; in 

1876- 77,15,199 out of 17,804; 17,466 out of 19,039 in 1877-78; 16,584 out of 
19,972 in 1878-79; in 1879-80, 7,229 out of 8,620 ; iu 1880-81, 11,365 out of < 
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12,565; and in 1881-82, 12,066 out of 12,804, Tlie followiug table shows for 
five years the principal causes of mortality:— 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small¬ 

pox. 

Bowel 

com¬ 

plaint. 
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Ofchev 

catisCB. 
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38G 
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3,327 

7 

3,681 

22,886 

23 95 
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17,090 

83 

1,436 

0 

2,168 

21,388 

26*48 

Average 

I** 


28,862 

957*4 

2,098 2 

3316 

3,403*2 

36,202*4 

4370 


Tlio above table does not include the mortality of municipalities. The 
deaths in such towns amounted during 1877 to 5,233; daring 1878 to 
11,836; during 1879 to 9,660; during 1880 to 5,681; and during 1881 
to 5,020. 1 It may be doubted whether the registration is as yet suffi¬ 
ciently accurate to justify a detailed comparison between the rates of mortality 
in town and country respectively. But during oidinary years the rate seoms 
highest in towns; during years of famine, in the country. It will not fail to 
be noticed how high a rate prevailed in both town and country during the 
famine years of 1378-79. All that need be said on the subject of native 
medicine has been said above. 3 

Following the plan of former notices, we close with a short account of 
jj lBlory _ Ibe district history. Brevity is in this enso, however, 

* ""' not as in some others tlio result of deficient material. 

From about 1517, when the Emperor SiUandar Lodi died there, till about 1757 
when Clive’s decisive victory called attention to the great white poAver that 
was rising elsewhere, Agra was one of the two or three cliiof centres of Indian 
history. During the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) its rival Dchli falls almost out 


of sight; and another place in tlm distriot, Fatehpm-Slkri, shares Avith Agra 
the hegemony of the cities of India. But for a few years in tho beginning 
of tho seventeenth century, after Fateh pur had been abandoned and" before 
Jahlingir had removed to Lfthor, the distriot capital was the undisputed 
capital of the empire. About Agra’s palmy days something has been said by 
nearly all tho many Musnlm&n annalists of India, from tho wide-soeiug chro¬ 
niclers who might almost be called historians to the Imperial MriorWphora 
who were chroniclers of the smallest beer. 3 To do full justice to its history 

’From these calculations the municipality of Jalenar niwa»„.fc,,»r . 
exoludcd, * Ep. 133-31. s Slipra, p SOo, transferred to Em, has been 
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Would therefore require volumes ; but the exigencies of time and spaco forbid 
more than a few pages. 

Before the dawn of histoiy the district probably belonged to the kingdom 

s t . of Mathura. The south-Jumna taLisiIs may be deemed 

The distucfc m the onr- w t 

Host times a part oi the part of the Brajmandai, that sacred circle or Bry 

Mathura kingdom, w J]ich, ill mythical times, witnessed tbe gambols of 

Krishna and his dairymaid harem. 1 With his name local legond connects no 

particular places; but the reputed founder of Suryapura or ancieut Bates&r, 

Baja Siiryasena, is by Colonel Tod identified with Krishna’s grandfather 

Sura. 2 'With as much or as little likelihood, General Cuuniugham suggests 

that the first builder of Siuyapiua was Surasena, nephew of Edina, This 

Slirasena was king of Mathura, and ia said to bare given his name to the 

Suraseui,a tribe mentioned as inhabiting that kingdom by Arrian, This 

“Second Xenophon,” who flourished in the second century, mentions two 

capital cities on the Jumna, Mathura (Methoras) and Clisoharas. But General 

Cunningham identifies the latter with Brinddbau of Mathura, and not with any 

place in this district . 8 

Another Sumsena was a prince of the song-famed Pdndu line ; nnd to the 
Pnndiis is traditionally traced the name of Pandhat in 
the same tuhsil as Batoanr. 4 Mr. Carlloyle, again, aaka 
whether Suvasena may not have been SuL’yascna, a Pramdv king of Mdlwa, who 
flourished about A,D. 135. But as Suryft or Sviraj, with or without some 
suffix:, has been a common name amongst Hindus, and as wo have no records 
of any kind to guide us, it seems futile to inquire who the actual founder of 
Batesar maj' have boen. The fact remains that Rfirajpur, as the Jains still call 
the place, is a town of great antiquity. On the neighbouring but different sites 
from which it has been removed owiug to changes in the coarse of the Jumna 
various proofs of that antiquity have been discovered. Thus Colonel Tod’s 
emissaries found here a coin of Apollodotus and some Parthian money, Mr. 
Carlleyle dug up several sculptures which might be either Buddhist or early 
Jain, and one fragment which ho considers j a genuine Buddhist rolia Any 
large discovery of undoubted Buddhist remains would tend to prove that Suraj- 
pur was founded before the Christian era bad attained tbe stage of four figures. 
On one of the Jain images appeared the date i{ sambat 108V* or w 1094,” that 
is, 6 A.D, 1027 or. 1037. If, however, the Jain Virata mmbat bo the era 
intended, this statue would bo some four or six centuries older. Tradition says 

1 Sea Gvowse’s Mathura (ed, I860), Char- IV. * Trans, R.A.S , Vol. I., p. 314. 

Tod calls Sura ** &iii<ucna ff ” winch i* apparently a slip of the pen. 3 Archeological 

Survey Reports , Vol. XV., pp. 222-244. 4 Mr Benaon'a notes. G Supra, p. ]2y. 
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that in ancient times a Hindu princess caused the Jain buildings of the town 
to be destroyed ; and, with more ingenuity than plausibility, Mr. Carlleyle sug¬ 
gests that the legend really points to the persecution of expiring Buddhism 
by some invading race of Brakmanists, Another story tells how heaven once 
rained gold and silver and gems upon Siirajpm 1 5 but besides the remains just 
mentioned, and some ancient Hindu sculptor©, Mr. Carlleyle found nothing of 
any importance. Wherever some deep ravine, with its almost perpendicular 
banks, showed him a section of the ground on which the town formerly stood, 
be saw u that from 20 to 33 feet in depth, it was almost entirely composed 
of ancient bricks of large size, tiles, pottery, small fragments of Btoue, the ashes 
of fires, and everything in fact that betokened human habitation prolonged for 
centuries upon centuries .*’ 1 

At but one other place in the district did the Archeological Survey dis- 
Upartti of BudciMat cover remains which were deemed decidedly Buddhist, 
romans. This was the Burin or Buriuya T£l, a reservoir on the 

Aligarh and Slnkohabnd road, in talisil rtim&dpur. “ From the discovery of 
certain small sculptures in the mud at the bottom of the Ml,” writes Mr. Carl* 
leyle, u I am inclined to think that it must be the remains of some very ancient 
place, and that the name may possibly be derived from Buddhi or Bodhi Tdl, 
which might signify either the Buddhist Tank or the Tank of the Boclki Tree 
In one of the sculptures a man and woman sit together under what is u evidently 
the Buddhist Bodhi-tree” ; and in another appears u a strange conglomeration 
of legs and arms, one of which holds a Buddhist chakra. 17 But trees, and the 
chakra or quoit, hold by a deity of many arms, are found in Indian sculptures 
other than Buddhist. One of the images found at the same place is u thoroughly 
Jain;” and the difficulty of distinguishing between Buddhist and Jain sculp¬ 
tures is considerable. From Jagner in KhaiiAgarh and from KhetU-ghAt on 
the Chctmhal, Mr. Carlleyle obtained cross-legged sitting figures which ho 
could not pvonouneo certainly to bo either Jain or Buddhist, but wbioh were 
apparently one or the other. To the local historian the difference is impor¬ 
tant. Jain remains prove little, if anything, more than Hindu remains; 
for, like the Hindus, the Jains have not ceased to exist in India. We know 
that the Buddhists, on the other hand, disappeared before Musalman con¬ 
quest introduced the first attempts at Indian history; and tlio antiquity 
of Buddhist sculptures can, therefore, be fixed with greater oxactitudo. Their 
dearth in Agra* as compared with some neighbouring distriots, is rather 
triking. 


1 Arch. SurVi -Key,) IV 328. 
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The pmcmt city of Agra owes its greatness in Malory, ami perhaps even its 
ProbaBlo antiquity of foundation, to the Musalmans. But the evidence of 
ancient coins seems to show that some earlier town on 
the same site existed long before tho reigning Hindus had overheard of Muham¬ 
mad’s followers. Hamilton mentions 1 a Hindu legend that Agra was the 
scene of Vishnu's incarnation in tho person of the Bidhman champion Parasu- 
rAma. Mr. Benson considers this myth to belong more properly to Bunkufcta, 
where there is a temple of Bdrasiam. But, being a myth only, it is of no 
greater value than the story which makes the god Indrn, the Hindu a clerk of 
the weather/’ cole bra te his victory over the demon Birthasur by festivities at 
Birthala pond in fcahsll IChairftgarh, In bis Tdrilh-i-DMdl tho chronicler 
’Abdullah associates Agra with Kans, tlio tyrant overthrown by another incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu, Krishna. <f The Hindus/’ ho writes, “ assert that Agra was 
a stronghold in the days of K&ja Kans, who ruled at Mathura; mid who confined 
every one that displeased him in the fort at the former place, so that in course 
of time it became the established state prison .” 2 Tho name of Agra is probably 
derived from the Hindi agar, a salt-pan ; for the soil is brackish, and much 
salt was once made here by evaporation . 3 But the Indian antiquarian of the 
old school has, as usual, exerted his ingenuity to discover etymologios which 
may prove more suitable hooks on which to hang his legends. Thus a belief 
was oilco entertained that the city was founded by and called after the Agar- 
wdla BaniAs so common in these provinces ; while Tod considers the name 
to have some connection with that of the Aggraines mentioned by Quintus 
Our tins. Thus Aggrames was prince of the people called Brash and the country 
called Gangirides. The fame of his arms barred Alexander’s advance beyond 
the Satlaj. Now Xggrames might mean lord of Aggrfim, that is, the village 
of fire. This possibility suggests to Mr, Garlleylo two fresh derivations of the 
name Agra, vizAgr&j, the kingdom of, and agwara, an enclosure for, fire . 1 
“ But there is another origin for the name ; for agr or agra (derived from the 
Sanskrit) signifies prior or first, whence Agra might signify the prior, 
or first city ; finally cigar , in Sanskrit, signifies a bouse or habitation.” 
Mr, CarWeyle is, however, the first to point out that B\\ch conjectures have 
no solid foundation. 

Oolonel Tod discovered at Agra some medals of uncertain age; and in 
Ancient eilvei? colua 1869 over two thousand small silver coins were dug up 
found there, there* On all of these latter^ appeared, in an ancient 

1 Iu Ilia Gazetteer*i voce Agra, 3 Elliot's Historians of India (Dowsoifs cd.yiV, 

450, 8 Keene's Handbook to Agra,i> t 1, 4 Arch Surv . liep^ IV., There 

is amarket-vlltogo of Agv&r some eight or ten miles north cart of Agra, in taliBU Ptimddpur. 
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western form of tbo Sanskrit character, the Dame u Sri Guhilrt,” or i( Guhila 
8u.” Now a certain Sri Gohudit or Guhila foundod the Galilot dynasty of 
He war, and flourished about 750 A. I). He was succeeded by a prince called 
.Blioj ; and about three miles above Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna, may 
ho seen the remains of a garden-palaco attributed to a monarch of that name* 
But Hr. Carlleyle is inclined to consider the letters inscribed on these coins too 
antique for the reign of the Mewar Sil Guhila, Might not therefore the coins 
themselves, ho asks, be money of Goba or G rabidity a Galilot, king of Saurfish- 
tra, who flourished some two centuries earlier j or even of Sri Gnlnla Pati of 
Narwar, an almost obscured light of the fourth or fifth century ? The report 
goes on to suggest that the Agra of the Hindu period perhaps stood besides a 
Biuce-deserted bed of the Jumna, ten miles south of the present city. But the 
present course of the river may, for all wo know to the contrary, bo thousands 
of years old. And if the site of modern Agra was not inhabited in Hindu 
times, how are we to account for the presence of the coins just mentioned ? The 
stronghold of lalgarh, which once stood on or near the site of the present 
fort, bears an unquestionably Hindu name. 1 Mr* Carlleyle himself admits that, 
though apparently appropriated and altered by the Mnsahnan sovereigns of the 
Lodi dynasty, this Bad alga vh must have been first founded by Hindus. He 
himself thinks that some black basaltic pillars, once standing outside the water- 
gate of the fort, are the remains of some ancient Hindu or Jain building destroyed 
when the fort was built. 9 But this question should be set at rest by the evidence 
of Jabiinglr’a autobiography. Before the building of Akbar’s fort, writes 
Ak bar’s own son, the town was defended by a citadel of great antiquity. 

The invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni, though Musalmfm invasions, were 

The town perhapssicfrcd merely transient episodes in the history of Hiudurulo, 
bj Mahmud of Ghazni, . . . ‘ 

1017 or 1022 * It will be remembered that it was not until his mnui 

expedition, in 1017, that Mahmud penetrated beyond the Panjfcb; and that 

during this ninth expedition ho sacked Mathura, Malmban, and other places 

neighbouring the Agra district. On his tenth inroad, m 1022, he visited Kalin- 

jar and Kamiuj, being opposed at the outgob of his operations by Jaipal II, 

king of Lfcbor. 3 It was perhaps during one of these two invasions that be 

attacked and sacked a place called Agra, of which a certain Jaipjil was king. 

Our authority is the Dhoun of the Persian poet Salmon, who died in 1126 or 

113L. His description represents Agra as a great and important fortress; 

but, had it been such, we should probably have heard of it in other aecounts 

1 See General Cunninghfim*B note, p. 08 of Arch , Suru. Reports, IV . * Ib t) p. 217. 

9 £iphhi9toue’B History of India, Book V., chap. 3. 
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of Malmuid's exploits. It is of course possible that some later hand has sub¬ 
stituted, in Salmdn’s versos, the name of Agra far that of another town. But 
Arga is the name in the extract quoted by Sir Homy Elliot. 1 Wo road: 
“ The fortress of Agra is built amongst the sand, liko a hill; its battlements aro 
as hillocks. No evil had ever befallen its bulwarks; nor with it had Time tho 
deceiver dealt guilefully. When it was oncompassed by the army, tlio battle 
waxed warm with arrows and swords, At night, when the moon arose, tlio 
Amir of Agra, Jaipdl, 3 came down from the crest of the rampart to tlio gate 
of tlio fortress” 

Probably on some such authority as this, tlio Tiirlk7t~i-DdiltH tells ns 

Mali mini pciliRps besieges that “ when the army of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
Chandwar also, ioi7. invaded Ilindiistdn, ho so ruined Agra that it became 

one of the most insignificant villages of the land. 3 Ib is almost certainly to 
Salmdn that Jahangir refers when he mentions in his autobiography that 
Agra, even then a city of considerable magnitude, was praised by a poet 
of Ghazni in tho reign of king Mas’ud II. (1098-1114). MasYul, be it 
noted, for somo years held his court at Labor. 4 Amidst tho bleak ravines 
that friuge the left bank of the Jumna, in tahsil Firozabarl, may still be 
seen the remains of what was once the redoubtable fort of ChandwAr. 
It is possible, and oven likely, that Mahmud attacked this also. After 
the sack of Mathura he invested the stronghold of Chandpal, which Chand- 
p&l, its possoasor and commandant, thoroon abandoned, 5 managing apparently 
to escape. Now a raja CbandrapAl or OhandpM was second in descent from 
that Chandrasen the Ohauhnn who founded Ohandwdr. Tho Bhadauriya 
traditions even assort that it was Chandrap&l who founded tho fort, while 
Chandrasen only founded the town. From tho position which Chandpal occu¬ 
pies in tho Bhadauriya, pedigrees, lie may very well have been a contem¬ 
porary of Mnhmdd. 

Bub the inroad of Mahmud was, as already noted, a merely transient afflic- 

Eomnlns of castles in the *ion J and for nearly two hundred years after his depar- 
Chauthv&v neighbourhood, t UTe ^ xmtil the permanent invasion of the Muslims, we 
can imagine tho OhauhAns holding uninterrupted sway in tho country around 
ChandwAr. This neighbourhood is rich in the remains of fortifications. Thus 
a considerable tract near the village of Kaaaundhi, which stands 8 or 9 miles 
south-east of Tunclla, is called Kasaundhi Garhi; “as if/* writes Mr. Carlloyle, 

X See his Historians of India , IV., 522-25. 1 Or JMlidl. 5 Elliot’s nistfiTiana, 

(Doweon's ed.). IV.. 460. 4 Elphinstone. Bk. V., chapter 4, 0 Dow’s Earlsbta, 

Vol. I. 
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“it had once been one great capital city defended by a series of forts” (garhi). 
ITliis tract seems to extend over some five miles; and of the fifty-two onstlea 
with which legend defends it, many can still be traced. Of the bricks found ill 
the rnina Mr. Carlleyle says that “ they may at least ho upwards of two foot 01 - 
more in length and about eight inches in thickness.” The natives declare with one 
accord lhattho castles wore built by king Gaj; and the authority just quoted men¬ 
tions three possiblo foundorshearing that name, Gnja the Bhatti, father of Saliva- 
bans, but evidently not of Salivahana tlie era-maker, flourished about B.C, 05 ; 
Gardharupa, alias GaJli or G-nj, the father of Vikramaditya the era-maker, 
flonrished about B.C. 80; and Gaj, founder of Garb Gajui, flourished about A-D. 
15. 1 But in spite of the gigantic and unwieldy bricks that testify to the great 
antiquity of somo of those fortifications, it is possible that others may be con¬ 
nected with the Ghanh&n dynasty of Chandwar. Gaj, “ the elephant,” or Gnjpat, 
“ lord of elephants,” are not uncommon Hindu names which might well haYo 
been borne by one or more of the Chaalidn princes. To renders of Thackeray 
Gaj pat or Gajpati will bo familiar as the title of the illustrious Major Galia- 
gan, with, whose valour this district was, by his own account, nob unac¬ 
quainted. 11 

The references to Mahmud’s invasion, doubtful (hough they be, are tko 
only faint glimmerings of history which enlighten the Hindu period. Tiio 
Persian historian Khondam.it tells us, indeed, that daring one of several 
invasions into India king Ibrahiui of Ghazni (1058-39) took the fort of Azin ; 3 
and in a note on this word Professor Dowson remarks “probably Agra.” 
But it scorns almost certain that both Klumdamir and Professor Dows on 
are wrong. It was the Ma’siid lately mentioned, and not his father Ibrahim, 
who invaded India. Ibrahim was probably too much occupied in prayer, in 
penmanship, and in looking nftor his 40 sons and 3G daughters, to think 
of any Bucb arduous exploit. Khondamlr himself visited Agra about 1530 
and was probably well acquainted with tho orthography of its name, Thou ah 
English spelling was not yet uniform in the sixteenth century, Persian 
spelling was. 

But if history is silen fc, legend has much to say. It fills many places now 
unimportant, with tales of “ tho pride of former days.” Kdgdrnul, f or instance, 
is said to got the last syllable of its name from a mighty Hindu king called Bor. 


!Ur. C»rlleylo(vlri. Hep. IV. 210) makes a cartons mistake in fixing tho date erf thnWt 
Gaj. " slain, ’ ho mites, "in the year 72 after ViknunAdilya. that is 7i> yearsafto? nr,* 
which is equal to 13. C 3.” Tho « 78" is of coarse a slip of tho pen for '■ Sj"' ,® 7 ?’ 

fore dUal, not three years before, tot 16 years after Christ, > The Trlmmdoul 
o/Mcjar Gahagan, by W. M. Thackeray, * UM-ue Sigar, DowaonT ElUoM^ SOs! 
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The village itself stands on a mound composed of the ddbris of an ancient 

Rfijput immlgifttiona, fovt J and throu S h western side run the ruins of a 
strong and thick red sandstone wall. Old sculptures 
and coins, the former Hindu and the latter too much defaced to bo identified, 
are often found there. The heights above Jaguer in Khniragarli are covered 
with cairns, which Mr, Oarlleylo believes to be the sepulchral remains of the 
aborigines* By the aborigines are meant of course fcho predecessors of tho 
Hiudris, Who those predecessors actually were, it is impossible to say ; but 
they probably belonged to the stunted, black, Turanian race still found in tile 
highlands of Central India, When ejected from the Jumim plain by Bajput 3 
and other Aryan invaders, they would naturally liavo sought, as one of their 
Inst refuges in this district, the rocks of Klmirdgavh. Notwithstanding the 
antiquity of a Rdjpnt kingdom at Mathura, the Bajpufc tribes now inhabiting tile 
Agra district claim no very great longevity of settlement, Tho Moris of tabsil 
KiWioli assert their descent from some Sisodias who escaped through a drain 
(mori) from Ghittaur during a sioge of that renowned fortress. The derivation 
which they invent for their name is of course ridiculous. Their story gives no 
clue to the date of their arrival here ; nor indeed as the sieges of Ghittaur bavo 
been rather numerous, to the dato of their leaving that place* Bub it is remark¬ 
able that the Moris wore the clan expelled from Ghittaur by tho Sisodias in 
A,D. 727, 1 It has beou already noted 3 that one of the traditions of tho Sikatv 
wfirs represents that tribe as occupying the neighbourhood of Patehpur-Slkrb 
in the beginning of the ninth century ; and at tho beginning of the eleventh, 
as just now shown, the Choah&ns hud probably taken up a strong position 
around Ohandwar. The other tribes are for the moat part of later stand¬ 
ing, Some of the B&jpnt invaders seem to have encountered opposition from 
tho Meos. And to the original inhabitants of the district the Mm were pos¬ 
sibly aldn. 

But when the twelfth century had entered its last decade, the B&jputs 

Invasions of MimimSna became suddenly aware of doughtier foes than the 
uucler Shihfib-ud-Oni, 1194. n eoSi \ n \ L91, the Chauhans of Chandw&r heard 

with pride that their cousins of Dehli had defeated tho fauatic Musalinans 
under' Shihfib-ud-dm, they must in 1193 have heard with equal alarm that 
■Shihtib-ud-din had hopelessly crushed the Dehli OkauMcs, leaving Musalm&n 
garrisons at Dehli and Koil (Aligarh). ' In the following year the con¬ 
queror advanced further down country, aud overthrew tho neighbouring 
Rftthor kingdom of Kanauj. Tho decisive battle was fought in the neighbonr- 
l Priuscp'a Antiquities, quoted by Mr. Beneon. , P. 4B3* 
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hooA of Ohftndwfir,' tlmt is, either in this district or not far from its frontier 
Whether the victorious emperor stopped to besicgo Ghandw&u itself, or hastened 
on to seize the holy city of Benares, is uncertain. But in 1190 Biana was 
conquered and placed in charge of a Musalmau governor ; the rock-fortress of 
Grivaliur surrender od not long afterwards; and if not already subjugated by 
the Miisalmfma, this district was at least surrounded by them. Tlio silence of 
history leads 113 to infer that it was occupied without much resistance, and that 
Chamlwfir, its one important fortress, was not long in submitting. Local 
tradition affirms, however, that this stronghold underwent a protracted 
siege. 

“ It is said,” writes Mr. Benson, u that the fort^ under Itdja Cliandrfacn, 
Traditional siogo of held out 12 years against the imperial forces, it being 
Chands',It. undor the special protection of a holy man, Shfth 

Sufi, who dwelt in the ravines near. The emperor at last ashed his interven¬ 
tion; and three days boing allowed to the v&ja to e vacua to (which ho did with 
hia household, goods, departing eastwards in boats), the fort was taken. The 
emperor is said to liuvo built the mosque which still stands there.” Chaudraaen, 
be it observed in n parenthesis, was the founder of Ob and war, and probably 
fiouridieJ two centuries or more before Skik&lvud-diVs invasion. The incident 
of the evacuation was, perhaps, copied from the history of HahmAd’s earlier attack 
on the fort of Ob and pub With the usual disregard of chronology, continues 
Mr. Bcmson, Shfik Siifi is said to have come from Isfahan in Akbar’s time. 
^ A more precise native account, by talisilJrir Sayyid Ikr&ui Ali, makes the 
rfija’s name BMm Singh. He is described as rebelling against Shihfib-ucLdfn 
and being defeated by him in 1204A.D. This, I think, may be taken as the 
time of the fail of Chandwnr. 

u At Himmatpur on the boundary of Birozab/id and I'timfidpur is a very 

Was it attacked hy NjUlt- large Hem ov mound, said to bo the site of an ancient 
ud'dJn Mahmud or ’Alu-ud- _, 

flinKMlJit ChauMu city destroyed by the Ghon invaders. The 

surrounding flhauMti villages are all reputed to have sprung from this place. 
Tradition points to the Ghon enipeiors as reducing other parts of Firozubad. 
In one account ’Alft-ud-dm is mentioned as tlio emperor ; and of course ’A14- 
ntl-dm Ghori would be the emperor at the beginning of a siege of 12 years 
ending in 1204. The only idea that suggests itself is that it may bo ’AI&-ud- 
din Khilji, a century Inter, that besieged ChnndtvAr. Wo have certain trace 

1 Tahithti-l'N'Uiri \ Elliot’s JltstorliUiB, XT, 207 ; Taj-nl-AJd'ash', quoted in Elliots (7/na- 
Var^tUa saja u tetwn CMnudw/U* niwl (Pow, Yol 1) But there b another nc- 

cimut vliich makes the battle take place m the neighbourhood of Benares, And Shiliab-ml-illn 
certain! j did follow up Ms victory by the capture vt the latter city (JSIpMuflfcone, JSlc V, chap, 4). 
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The thirteenth century. 


of the presence of ’Ald-ud-din Khilji in this part of the country in nn inscrip¬ 
tion in a mosque erected by him at Rapri, in Shikohabad of Mainpuui, in tho 
year 1312. According to the account of the Bkadawar family, Chnndw&r 
fell in sambat 1303, or A.D. 1246, the time of IRisir-ud-din Mahmud,” 1 

It is quite possible that Hasir-ud-din Mahmud, or ’Ala-ud-dln Kliiljf, or 
both, paid Ohandwar one of those unwelcome visits 
which tho earlier Musalmau emperors were iu the habit 
of inflicting on their Rajput vassals, But that neither of them succeeded in 
permanently crushing the Rajputs of Ohandwar wo shall shortly see. Meanwhile 
it may be mentioned that in 1253 Nasiv-ud-dm appointed Kuchin, the brother 
of liis prime minister, to bo governor of Koil, Jalesar, Biaua and GwdlitU*. 
These tracts must between them havo included the modern district of Agra. 
But, though that district was nominally a part of the Dohli empire, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the Dehli emperors fulfilled any function of government excopt 
that of occasionally forcing the Rajput chiefs to pay tribute. The Rajputs 
themselves were probably allowed to work whatever wrongs they pleased on 
their weaker neighbours. Thus, according to their own traditions, the Pamvdrs 
continued in the thirteenth century those annexations which they had begnu in 
the twelfth. Ruined watch-towers, scattered over the hills of Kbamigarh, are 
perhaps a monument of tho time when these invaders were less secure iu their 
tenure of that tahsil than they aftei wards became. 

The next century, the fourteenth, is as regards this district singularly 
destitute of annals. Towards its close, during tho 
onZSLSr me rei S u ( 1390 ' 94 ) Msir-ud-din Tugblak, some Clmu- 
Mms from Okandvvflr seem to have ejected the Meos 
from tahsli Pantihat and established a principality at Hafckant, The Bhartauri- 
yas, as the invading clan were afterwards called, place this invasion in tho 
reign of Nfisir-ud-din Mahmud, 150 years earlier; bnt Mr. Benson infers, 
from their own pedigree, that tho later date is moro likely to have been the 
true one. 2 About 40 years afterwards (1429-30) wo begin to hear of tho Hat- 
kdnt principality in history. During tho reign of Mahmud Tughlak (1394-98), 
while Dehli and the upper districts of these provinces were distracted by the 
invasion of Tamerlane, tho Muflalm&n governor of Bidna, Shams, took tho 
opportunity of revolting. 3 Bis example was of course followed by his neigh- 

1 Supra | pp. 474-75. * The 213th chief in the pedigree is CJmnclpnl, who, as already 

mentioned>waB probably attacked by Mahmfid of Gimzni in 1018. Tlio 239fch la Kajju IlAGfj 
or Rtijn, Bfovat, founder of the Blmthniriya principality. Twentyalxth in succession from 
Clmndpdt, Rnjju cau hardly have nourished so early its 1258, therato when he is alleged by 
hia descendants to have annoxed Panahafc. Again, the 24Gth chief is said to Imve flourished 
in Altfmr’s reign, which, began In 1650. Can Itnjjn, the eovenfch predecessor of this chief, 
have flourished so early an 1258? 8 Dow's FarishtA, Vol, IX, 
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tours, including the CliauMns of Chanda fir, And for some 15 years after 
Tamerlane’s departure the authority of Dehti was disregarded, 

Bat on ascending the throne in 1414, Sayyid Khizr sent his general Tty- 
uhUulk down-country to restore order. After visiting 

fiwiady™styS«pclttd Khor and Kan, l )il i « a abovo described, 1 T&j ™acbe9 
espErditiouB, restore the de- this part of the empire, “The infidels of Ghv&liar 
c\ycd authority of DeliU. an( j Ghaudwt'ir,” says the Tidkh'i’Mtlbdrqk Shdhij 

“brought their money and taxes, and bovvod tlioir necks to the yoke of obe¬ 
dience, He (Tdj) wrested Jalesax from the possession of the infidels of Ckand- 
wdr, and gave it to the llusalintins, who lmd formerly held The revenue 

of Cb and war had beeu iu arrears for some years. In 1416 TAj-ul-Mulk invad¬ 
ed Btfuia and GvAliav, returning by way of this district, crossing the Jumna 
opposite Ohandw&r, and going on to Karopil and Patiftli. 3 But Khizr was not 
the only monarch of the Sayyid dynasty who exerted his authority in this 
neighbourhood. In 1426, after a successful expedition against the rebellions 
llusalmdn governor of Buna, Sayyid Mubarak made a progress through tho 
district. “ Sikri, which is now known as Futhpur, was entrusted to Malik 
Khair-ud-dm Tuhfa. The chiefs of Gw&li&r and Ohandwdr made no resistance, 
but paid their revenue according to the old rule,” 4 Baber in the same year 
Mubarak crosses the Jumna at Chandwdr and passes through the district in 
pursuit of Ibr&Min, king of Jinn pur, After an indecisive battle with that rival 
he returns, levying tribute at HsitHnfc from tho Gwalior and other chiefs. 6 
Eatk&ub was probably selected because it was tho scat of the Bhadawiya 
rAja, who hold lands iu Attor of Gw Ainu, and may perhaps have been an ally 
or vassal of the Gwulnir ruler. Two or three years lator (1429-30) Mub&rak 
again appears, and after chastising the rebels of Grwivlidr chastises those of 
Katkont. “The chief of Hatkdut was defeated and fled into the mountains of 
Jdlhfu*. His country was pillaged and laid waste ; many of its infidel inhabit¬ 
ants were made prisoners/' 0 This may bo considered the first historical men¬ 
tion of the Bhadautxya ldjas. 

Aftor the assassination of Mqb&rok the district once more rejects tho 
authority of Dehli. His successor Sayyid Muhammad 
ti^of^MuMrak 3 '(mbs), despatches to BiAna a new governor whom the old, an 

the imperial Buthoriiy* 60 * 8 name ^ Yusuf Lodi or Joseph, the descendant of 

Lot, resists and slays. Bitina then places itself under 

1 Supnt, p. HI, 2 Dowson'fl Elliot, IV, 47-4t3, Doir'a litolehtn, Vol, II. Tlio 

Utter nsorilies th«’so acts to the minister Malilc Jnfar, who perhaps accompanied the army. 

„ °? m e &u charities. * r fatiakit-i AAtari, Dowbod’b Elliot, IV., 02. 6 i6., 04-06, 

« TdrM-i iHubiral Sh<iM, Elliot, IV., 07-08. ' ' 


Bafc after the Assiwafna- 
tiau of Mubarak (MU5), 
t.\ia district ngnm rejects 
the imperial authority, 

1 Sup) a, p. ]41, 
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the protection and suzerainty of Mali mild Kliilji, king of MAIwa (14-16). Mean¬ 
while Sayyid ’Ala-ud-dfn has become emperor in name, but in liltlo else. Ho 
sets out to recover Eiftna, but never reaches that province. 1 Stress is here 
laid on its vicissitudes not so much because it adjoins this district as because 
Agra is montioued a s being in this century e< a dependency of Bidna. By 
“Agra” we must understand Agra without its uorlh-Jumna tahails and Pan ft- 
hat; for some Afghans bad possessed themselves of Chaudwdr and the neigh- 
louring country, while the Bhadauriya chief was practically independent. Wo 
are told that in the reign of ’Ala-ud-dln (M41-50) Kutb Khdu the Afgbftn 
held Riipri, Ohandwftr and Etftwa; while Bidna was subject to Dftud Lodi. 
Gwaliftr and Bhnddwar had each its own raja. 3 

On ascending the throne the Afghan house of Lodi began, ns might be ex- 

The Lodi dynasty ro-at- pected > to tnrQ its 3tteutiou to this P«t of the country, 
tempt the subjugation of in which Afghans of tbo sfimo and other tribes had al- 

Agm ' ready acquired a considerable footing. In 1451 Balilol 

Lodi reduced the Duab to subjection, allowing Kutb Khan to retain Rdpri, but 
depriving him apparently of Ohamhy&i 1 . 4 It was at Chandvm’ that Balilol 
next year encountered Hasan, king of Jaimpur. There followed a three years* 
peace; after which Hasan look Etawa and succeeded in drawing over to Ilia side 
the governor of Biana. 6 But the long struggle between Dekli and Jaunpur 
ended in 1478 with the complete annihilation of the latter; and from that year 
until about 1762, when made over to the JMs r Agm remained an integral part 
of the Delhi empire. 

At the outset of his reign, however, the next emperor Sikandar Lodi 
, (1488-1517) found himself harassed by the opposition 
by the emperor jSikandnv, ot two unruly brothers, Une ol these, named Alam, 
shut himself up in the fort of Chandwdr. Sikandar dis¬ 
lodged him and pursued the insurgents eastwards. 0 But returniug in 1491 he 
found Bidna in rebellion* On the emperor’s arrival the governor, Sultan Ashrdf, 
professed submission ; but, his sincerity being doubted, ho was ordered to give 
up Biaua in exokange for the fiefs of Mdrahrn, Sakit, Jalesar and Chnndwdr. 7 
Ashrdf refused to obey this command; and, taking refuge in his fortress, pre¬ 
pared for a siege, Hia example was followed by one of his vassals, Haibat 
Khdn Jalwdni, who raised the standard of revolt at Agra* After long and 

1 Dow's Earishta, II. 5 TdrUh-l-Khdn Jahdn Lodi, Dowson's Elliot V., 93. 

9 Makhzan-i-Afghdnt, tfr., 74; Dow's FarislitR, II. 4 MahkzmA-Afghani , Dowson'fl 

Elliot, V., 7fl-80, Kutb Khan's son resisted and was taken prisoner, after which Kutb Iiimself 
submitted. fl Dow 1 * FurUhta, H. * ibid. ? The first three tracts are now a 

part of tbo Eta, district Ffirisht-i calls Ashraf “ Sharif.” But the spelling of tho TdrtkhA-JRhdn 
Jahdn Lodi, from which tho account of tlieacevcnta is taken, has been preferred. 
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sanguinary siogoa both places were taken in 1492. 1 If we reject the soitio wlitifc 
doubtful pnssago quoted above from Salman* this is the first historical mention 
of Agra. Xu 1190 the governor of Agra again revolted, but was suppressed. 
A year or two later the rebellious spiiifc displayed by the rajas of Dliolpur and 
Gwnlifir brought the emperor himself to Agra, and led* probably* to his fixing 
his court at that city, 2 


Thus, iu 1501, Agra became the capital of the empire. But for its pro- 


, iconics tempom- 
rily the capital of the dm- 
pire, isoi. 


motion to that dignity the chronicler Ni’roal-ull&U as¬ 
signs a more frivolous and altogether imaginary reason* 
Ho says tlmt while sailing down the Jumna from 


Mathura, Sikaudar asked his steersman which of the two heights before them 


was fittest for building. The steersman answered u That which is ahead 
(Affra)” Whereat the emperor smiled and said u The name of this town then, 
which I purpose to build, shall be Agra.” It will be noticed that tho same 
Sanskritic derivation is amongst those' suggested above by Mr. Carlleyloj but 
Sir Henry Elliot truly remarks that the steersman is unlikely to have spolcon 
Sanskrit. li It is evident, moreover, that Sikaudar was not tho founder of Agra, 
as is generally reported, Ifc is even acknowledged to have been an old oity 
before tlie time of the Afghans, in the autobiography of Jahangir, whose vora¬ 
city need not bo impoached in passages whoro he has no occasion to indulge 
in the ‘Erdos’ vein* respecting the achievements of himself and his ancestors.” 
a An annalist named ’Abd-ullAh tells us that Sikaudar Lodi generally lived at 
Agra, “ Some say that Agra became a oity in liis time* before which it had 
been a mere v ill ago, but one of old standing. It improvod from tho time of 
Sultfin Sikaudar i and at length, in Akbar’s reign, became tho headquarters of 
the Delilx empire and one of the chief cities of Hindustan.”' 


One Sunday iu July, 1505, while Sikaudar was still reigning, the city was 


AucAithqnabat Agra, shaken by a mighty earthquake. i( The very hills 
J trembled, and lofty buildings were thrown down, Tho 

living thought tlmt tho day of judgment, the dead that the day of resurrec¬ 
tion, hath come. No such earthquake had been known in Hlnclfistdn since tho 
days of Adam, nor is any such recorded in the page of history.” 5 In 1505 
the turbulence of the Bhadauriyns drew tho emperor south-eastwards to Hat- 
Hut, which ho scoured of robbers and idolaters,” that is, Hindiis. ° Having 
put to the sword the rebels of that tract, and established small military posts 
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at avery place,” he returned to Agra* 1 And at Agra, in 1517 or 1518, he died* 2 
tmd banditti at IXatkanfc His tomb is apparently at Dchli ? but near Agra 
U09 ‘ lie left other monuments to perpetuate his memory. 

After him was named the suburb of Sikandra, now best known as the site of 
Akbar’s tomb. At Sikandra ,111 li95, Sikandar built a palace(6dr<xdcin), now called 
Memorials of Sikandar fc ke ^ 1Q ^ady Mary {Mariam Degam), because 

Lodi at Agra. Akbar interred his so-called Portuguese wife therein. 

But at Agra itself no undisputed memorials of Si kauri av oust, The old BMal- 
garh castle, which he is said to have strengthened and enlarged, has been re~ 
placed by Akbar's fort; and Mr. Oarlloylo doubts whether the mound of mural 
ddbria uamed the Lodi-KLuiu-lea TLIa can bo really attributed to auy of the 
royal family of Locli. 4 All Afghdus bear tho title of KlifLu; many Afghans 
have belonged to tho tribe of Lodi; and of tho tribe of Lodi many havo occu¬ 
pied high positions at Agra. 5 - 

Sikandar had no sooner been succeeded by Ibrahim than the latter^ bro¬ 
ther Jaldl advanced on Agra with the intention of dis- 

Ibrdtum Lodi, 1517-28. ,, , u a n ,*1 , T1 ,„ . „ 

putiug the throne, 0 But luupi* Jalala baso of opera¬ 
tions, was taken in his rear. Ho fled through Gwdlidr toMdlwa, but was cap¬ 
tured by some wild highlanders of the Gone! race, delivered up to Ibidbfm, and 
privately executed. 7 Nothing further occurred to disturb tho peace of the district 
until 1526, when Ibrahim was himself slain in “the Indian battle of Hastings,” 
and tho cavalry of his Turk conqueror Babur spurred down country to seize tho 
treasure at Agra. For Agra had lately been the imperial residence. 8 

A light brigade under the invader's son Humiiyun soon appeared outside 
Agra surrenders to Ba- ^ city, which they lost no time in besieging. The 
bar » 1626 ‘ main body of the nrmy } under Babar himself, reached 

the place not much later by regular marches ; and after some littlo delay tho 


garrison, which was composed of troops from Gwfilifir, surrendered* As Babar 
never spared those who had resisted, it is probable that fearful massacres follow¬ 
ed. His quarters were at ones removed from the palace of an Afghan noble 
outside, to-Ibr&Mm’s palace within the walls. 9 But, though Bftbar had taken 
the town, lie had not possessed himself of the district. The inhabitants of llio 


1 Same authority, quoted in Elliot, V,, 102; DoVe Earishta, II, a The exact year 

BCema uncertain. See Erskmo’e Babar and I., 407. 3 Arrhaohgical Survey 

HeporUj IV., 99 (note by General CucnmghRn]). Hli(L (text). 5 From Farisht^tf 

list of thtf nobles in tho reign 0 i Ibrahim, the last Lodi emperor, it seems that they nearly fill 
belonged to the Lodi or LoMni tribes. The LoiBb and Lolinnia arc Mertivb races. Theylinva 
beejn compounded by AJarslnhau, but Major H. G, liberty in a paper on The Paihdn Sultan 
of Dehli hnB clearly sho m\ that they are distinct, 0 Do\r, II. f fhskinc's Udbar 

d„rf Ilumdi/un (cd. 1804), I., 407.. 8 Elplunafcono, Bk. VI, chap. 0. f Ibid , Daw, 

II., and Erskinc, I. 
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surrounding country out off his foraging parties and stopped liis supplies. 
Those inhabitants were supported on east, west and south by the combined 
resistance of the Afghan governors of ESpri, Gwali&r, Dholpur, and Biana, But 
when Bibar gave out that he intended to romain in India, and by founding in 
Agrq city ft new ward called KAbul showed that he was in earnest j when, more* 
over, he offered some of these governors conciliatory terms, Ilia Musalmdn 
opponents began to see the advantage of submitting to their powerful neigh¬ 
bour. The Hindiis, however, made one great effort to repel the invader, and 
were crushed in 1627 at the battle of Kbfinwa, near Bi6na in Bharfcpur. This 
decisive action has by Elphinstone and others been miscalled the battlo of Sikri: 
perhaps, because Sikri is not far distant from Khanwa, and was probably aailed 
Fathpur in honour of the victory {fatli)* 1 But other reasons for tho title of 
Fftthpur are given. Thus Jahfingir tells us that Akbar bestowed that title in 
commemoration of some recent conquests in Gujarat 3 

Just before the battle of Khtinwa. ono Kutb Khan, perhaps a descendant 


Bobar dies fit Agra, 1530. 


of the former governor so named, took advantage of 
Babar’s difficulties to seize Ohandwdr. 3 After the bat¬ 


tle this Kutb probably made himself scarce j and for the rest of Bibar’s reign 
we hear of no further Afghan resistance to the new dynasty in this neighbour¬ 
hood. Bub Babur's reign did not last long. Ho died at Agra in 1530, in con¬ 
sequence, as was supposed, ofliis having prayocl to God to take his life instead 
of his son Hurafcyun's. HmnSyuu, who was nearly dead with a dangerous ill- 
ness, recovered as his father sank. 1 

Mbar was buried at Kabul; but before his body was carried to its distant 
Agift city in the days of tomb it rested awliilo in either the Bam-bjgh ortho 
Bituatc. ^ 1 Ohah&i-b&gh. 6 Many such old gardens, the suburban 
retreats of great people of the past, may bo found in the neighbourhood of 
Agra. Square enclosures with high masonry walls, they were often Hanked, 
on one aide, by a largo villa or garden-palace. Bat tho Bam-bfigh mid the 
ChnhSr-biigh lie on tho left bank of tho Jumna, tho side facing that on which Agra 
stands. Mr. Carlleylo, and after him others, have suggested that tho Agra of 
Bdbar aucl Hunuvyiiti was built on this opposite shore of the river, and not on 
the same side as the preceding city of the Lodis or tho succeeding city of 
Akbar. The grounds on which this theory is based aro not historical, but may 
bo summarised as follows:— 


1 Same authorities. _ 3 See also above, p. 407, ad fin . 2 Tazah^Ddbarl t Elliot, 

IV i 27o, . 4 Sec Elpluuatonc'B Ittatory, ttk VII., chap, \ f ^hero a pictuTcsrpio account 

of all the circnniRlances is given 0 licenc'd Handbook fed. 1870), pp, 1, dO. In support 

of ihe claims of the (Jhahar-ba^li Mi. Kccno lefcrs tu thu Ahbamuma* 
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(1) The only two foundations which traditions agree iu ascribing to 
BSbar, the Chahar-bfigh and the Zahara-biigli, are both on this left bank of 
the Jumna. The Chahdv-bdgh, which Bdbar is said to have enclosed for his own 
use, still shows the traces of walls and tbo foundations of large buildings. The 
remains of the Zahara-bdgh villa, which he is believed to have built 1 for his 
daughter Zaliara, 1 belong architecturally to bis period. This Zahara-bdgll 
must not be confused with the Dhahara, Dehra or Zahara garden, which ties 
on the same side of the river as modern Agra, and is far the largest onclosuro 
of the kind near that city. The Dhahara-bdgh also is sometimes attributed to 
Babar; but there are not wnnticg authorities who say that it was the work of 
Jahdngir or Shahjaha,u. J Mr. Keeue calls it the garden of Alcbar’s sister Da- 
hara. It seems not unlikely to have been constructed by Slmhjahdn for his 
daughter Dhahara, in bearing whom his favourite queen Mnmtaz-i-Mabal died. 

(2) In the village of Kachpurn, near the Chahar-bfigh and on tho same 
bank of tho river, stands a ruined mosque hearing an inscription which shows 
it to havo beeu built by Humdyun in the year of his father’s death. 

(3) Tho large village of Niinih&i on tho same bank, about two miles eaBt 
of the Bast Indian flailvvny goods-station and of the tomb of Itimad-nd-daula, 
is covered with mounds of bricks and traces of ancient buildings. Local legend 
asserts these to be the remains of the former and older city of Agra. South of 
Nhnihii, again, may be traced the walls of another large gardeu called the 
Achdnak-b&gh. This is bounded on its river front by the ruins of a large 
building, said to have beeu occupied by a princess Achanak at the time when 
Agra stood on the site of Ndnibii. 

(4) In tho 6ame neighbourhood are visible certain long lines of raised 
earth and mound scattered ovor with bricks. These are perhaps the remains 
of fortifications; and Mr. Keene tells ns that Babur is believed to have lived 
in an old fort ou this side of the river. 

For these reasons 5 Mr. Carlleylo thinks that Nunlh&i, Kaclipura, the 
2abara-Mgh, and tlieir vicinage wore the real site of Agra during Babar’s reign 
and at least tbo first part of Humay tin's, In other words, the city of that 
period is said to have occupied, not tho shore of the bay on which it stood 

1 This princess was probably called after her father, vrhosc name was Z.ih(r-ud-d(n Afu- 
ftammad. Babar or (t the Lion’' was merely his Tartar sobriquet. Sec Mr Cowell’d first note to 
ehnp. 1 of Elphin^fcone, Bk. VII. 4 Mr. (Vrlltiyle quoted the Tufilh-ul-'Imdrat rtf 

Siyal Cliniid, who aayu Jahangir; and the Tu'uiit al-i-Agra of Hfrjd Hfim, who says Stiuhjahau, 

3 Sifted from other matter contained in the J Vth volume of the Archeotoyieul Survey Iteporte, 
pp, 100 - 112 . But ltr. Oarlleyte’s reason for inclining to fcho belief that Bfibar’s fhsfc residence 
at Agra waa tho Aclifinak-bdgli baa been omitted, rb being ingenious rather than sufficient. 
‘'Achdnak in Hindi signifies of a &mhlen t apd might thus indicate such an impromptu residence 
hurriedly constructed, as I have ventured to attribute to B&bar od hia first capture o£ 
Agra.” 
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before or afterwards, but the opposite promontory. It may be granted at onco 
that on that promontory BAbar constructed a garden and pavilion. Both 
are described at some length, in the highly coloured memoirs of his great- 
graudson Jiibangir. The garden, \vq are told, contained an avenue two koa 
hug } a pond ono kos in eircumforencG; and into it were imported, from u tlie 
island of the Franks/ 5 tlie first pine-applos seen in Bmdustftn. Bub the exist¬ 
ence of Southwark and Lambeth does not disprove the simultaneous oxistenco 
of London and Westminster respectively; and it seems possible to grant tho 
construction of a court suburb oil tlio left bank of the Jumna without asserting 
the destruction or abandonment of the older capital on tbe right. If merely 
abandoned, that older capital wonkl have little time to become ruined between 
1526 and the days of Salim SliUi (1545-53), who built on or near its site. 

During the first reign of Humaydn (1530-40) Agra was more often the 
num&yun'fl first reign seat °f government than Dobli. Whenever his one- 
(1630*40), mios gave him breathing-time it was at Agra that he 

rested, Agra was the starting-point of his campaigns and his refuge in defeat. 
The first local disturbance with which he bad to deal was the invasion of TAtar 


Khan Lodi in 1534, At the bead of a large but hastily'Collected force 
T4.br marched through Biuna and penetrated to the neighbourhood of Agra. 
Jn the battle which followed most of his troops fled ; whilo he and a few staunch 
adherents fell fighting. 1 But next year Humaydn was recalled from Gujarat 
to Agra by tho news of a most serious Afghan rebellion, During a visit to 
BAbar’a court at Agra Shir Khan had formed the ambitious project of restoring 
the Afghan empire, with himself as omporor ; 3 and he was now putting that 
project into execution, Conscious of tho magnitude of the struggle in which 
ho was about to engage, Humiiyun entrusted the government of Agra to the 
paymaster Mir Muhammad, and himself set out to attack Shir KhAn in Benares, 
Bihar and Bengal.- 1 A long campaign ended in 1539 with tbe complete defeat of 
the emperor at Clmnnsa; and it was only with the greatest difficulty that Humd- 
yuu succeeded in making good his retreat up-country to Agra. 4 Here his brother 
Hindul had sob himself up as an independent ruler. But on the arrival of the 
emperor IlimMl submitted aud was pardoned Next year Shir KMn again de¬ 
feated Hum Ay dn near Kanauj. 6 Humiiyun again managed to escape to Agra, 
whence he fled with the most portable part of Ilia treasure to LAlior. His adven¬ 
tures for tho noxfc fifteen years form no part of the history of this district, Mean¬ 
while Slur IvbAn took possession of Agra and Deldi and reigned in bis stead, 11 


1 J3lplUnstonr, Bk, Y r II\; Dow., Vol.II, 
trad MphiufttDnc, u*. VlL. * Supra } p, 148 . 


2 £tskme, II. 3 Ibid, < Mi<L 

oElphiQQto^VIJ.jDow., II. 
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Shir Khan, or Shir Slidli os wo must now call him, made Agm his hcad- 

SlutSluUi 1540-45 quarters. 1 Here, in the fort afterwards replaced by 
Akbar's lie is said to have built himself a palace f but 
the real builder wns probably his son Sallra or IslamShuh. !□ the Nfd-M-lLuidi 
quarter at Agra stand, corner to circumference, the mosque and tlio tomb of AlAwal 
Baldwal or Slidh Yiliiyat. This Sb&h Viliiyat, whoso real name seems to have 
been Sayyid ’Ahwid-dm, was a holy Arab who in Slur’s reign came from 
Madina to India. His mosque has sunk to the ground up to the springing of 
its central arch. This fact is explained by the legend that one of Slur's camel- 
drivers had, with his master’s consent, but in defiance of Shah Yil&yat's expos 
filiations, stabled his beasts in the mosque, Tho building thorcou sunk until it 
had crushed and killed tho camels ; nor did it stop sinking until the saint cried 
u enough I” Ho is said to have died in 154G. 3 In pursuance of his admirable 
policy of enforcing the security of life and property throughout his domains, Shir 
brought 12,000 horsemen from Siihind and quartered them in the Halkint 
country, which seems to hare been infested by turbulent Bhndauriya rob¬ 
bers. 4 

He was succeeded in 1545 by his younger son Sulim. This prince had no 

* „ sooner ascended tho throne than ho wrote inviting his 

Salim oluih, 15<6-63. , _ ° 

elder brother > Adil to come and meet him in his district. 
His probablo intention was to murder tho rather feeble 'Xdil* but certain of 
the principal nobles having pledged their faith for ’Xdil’s safety, ’Adillcft 
Eaulambhor aud came. u When ho reached Fateh pur Sikri, Islam (Salim) 
Sb&h camo forth to meet him in the village of Sing&rpur, the place prepared 
for tlio conference ; and they had an interview there.” 5 Hence, after mutual 
professions of affection, they sot out for Agra. Disobeying Salim’s orders, a 
strong body of ’Xdil’s retainers followed their master into the fort. Thwarted 
thereby in his 'projects of foul play, Salim gavo his brother the fief of BiAim 
and let him depart. But accompanied by Khawfia Khan, one of the chiefs who 
had stood security for hia safety, ’Xdil not long afterwads marched towards 
Agra, intending to depose Salim. At Fatehpur-Sikri ’Xdil and Khawds wont 
to visit the holy hermit Shaikh Salim Chishti, now mentioned for tlio first time. 
At Fateh pur-Sfkri, writes Mr. Keene, is still shown a door purporting to be 
the entrance of tho cave in which tho saint then lived ; whilst hard by stand 
the mosque built for his devotions by tho pious sfcoue-cufcters of tho neighbour¬ 
hood, and the portico in which, liko a sophist of old Athens, he taught his 

1 Erskiuc, II. J Fergusaon ’slndian Architecture, 5 AroK Surv. t IV., 174-77 ; 

Keone, 41, * Tarikh-i-Sitdr Shdhi^Doyf a'e Elliot, IV., 416*17. 5 r £d\'\kh*i-lMCd\ i 

ElUob, IV., 4S1-S4, 


Salim Shdh, 15 <6-53. 
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disciples. 'A'dil afterwards joined battle with big brother at Midbdkdr; but 
being defeated, fled across the Jumna through Clmudwdr. After taking refugo 
in Bihdr he was never heard of again . 1 In this description two points are 
noticeable : firstly, that at the beginning of Salim’s reign there was n fort at 
Agta ; secondly, that Sikri is already called Fatehpur. Mr, Keene believes 
that Salim was the actual founder of the fort replaced by Alcbar’s ; but if 
Salim did fouud any fort it was probably not called Bddalgarh, which as already 
mentioned is a Hindu name . 2 It is a confirmation of Mr. Keene’s belief that 
Salim surrounded Agra with a wall . 3 He was a great builder s and at Debli, 
where ho sometimes lived, built the Saliingarh, It lias been already noticed, 
with regard to Sikri, that the time when that town received the name of Fateh¬ 
pur is a disputed point. 

The next emperor, best known by his nick-name of Adnli or Blockhead, 
Muhammad SUh Xdil, obtained the crown by murdering his brother Salim’s 
or Adinii, 1553-55. son, 1553 . Bub, knava us well as fool, lie had nofc 

ruled a year before Nemesis, iti the shape of his kinsman Ibrahim Sur, expelled 
him from both Agra and Deldi. Tho rebellious example was followed by 
another kinsman, Sikaudar Sur, who proclaimed himself king of the Fanj&b, 
and in his turn seized Dehli and advanced upon Agra. Ibrahim met this now 
rival at Farah iu Mathura, late a village of this district. “ Sikandar’s army,” 
says tho Tabakdt-i-Akbari, {i did not exceed 10,000 horse; but Ibrfihfm had 
70,000 horse and 200 gentlemen to whom he had given velvet tents, banners, 
and kettledrums, 1 ” Sikaudar therefore offered peace, on condition of receiving 
the government of tho Panjdb. But confident in the superiority of his forces, 
IbrAMin rejected those overtures. The result was his own defeat and flight, 
Sikaudar then occupied Agra $ but was almost at once recalled to tho Panj&b 
by the news of Hum&yiin’s invasion, Adairs prime minister Himu, a green¬ 
grocer who had assumed the sounding title of R&ja Bikramkjjt, seized the op¬ 
portunity thus offered of regaining the city for his master. Advancing on 
Agra simultaneously with Ibrahim, he defeated that rebel under the walls and 


pursued him to Bidna. But while Himu was returning to Agra, on his way to 
quoli another rebollion in Bengal, Ibrdliim followed and overtook him. An 


1 Ibid ? but the authority for 9 &H[\*a flight across tho Jumna through Chaudwdr is the Mahh - 
zan*i-Af$hdni* tfor Mldlmkdr Dawson writes Mushi&av; Dorn, Mundagm. Bco also ElphiuBtone, 
Bk, Vlf., Eraklne, Vol. JI f and Dow, Vol II 2 Sec Keene's Rand-booh } p. 10. u The story 

told by native historians is that Salim was out hunting aud had InoBcd a Icopaid (c Hta) upon a 
fox which he was following on horseback along the rivci fikoL’e. When lie got neat the Bite ol the 
present Aoiar Singh gate,he saw that the fox had recovered wind and escaped. He immediately 
called out that the air of tluU place must ha very good, and he would build there a rCBidcnoo. 
It was accordingly built, and called BSdalgnrh.” The same story Is In Borne foi in or other, liow- 
ever, toid of many towns ia fcke&c pvovLuces. See, foe instance, above, 151, ad fin. 
1 Erekine, ll. ' 1 * ' ' 
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a’ction was fought at Midhdkfir, 1 lbrAMm being again defeated > and Hlmu 
marched on to Bengal. During his absence HnmAyiin defeated Sikandar in 
the Pan jib, took Dehli, and sent forward a light force which occupied Agra 
(1555).* 

Thus ended, so far as this district was concerned, the tangle of civil wars 
known as the reign of Adali. But of that reign civil 

In his reign Agra Buffers 

from a famine and explc- wars were not tlio only nttiictiona, In it Agra was 
Bion ' visited by a dreadful famine and a dreadful explosion. 

The territories most severely afihciod by the famine wore this district, Biftna 
and Dotili. “ One ser of the grain called jodr,” says the Tdrikh-i-Baddyuni) 
<( rose to tankds; and even at that price could not (at oue time ?) be obtained 
The same authority describes the explosion as occurring during the war between 
Sikandar and Ibrahim, just before Adali left Agra: that is, probably, jnsfc 
before Ibrfihira drove Adali out of Agra, and therefore before Sikandar had 
appeared as a combatant at all. Adali had ordered some of his officers 
to prepare the fort for a possible siege. ft Early one morning, as they were 
going their rounds with a lamp, a spark fell by chance into a room filled 
with gunpowder. In the twinkling of an 9ye it ignited and arose to heaven. 
The earth quaked, so that the inhabitants of the city thought that the 
Day of Judgment had come; and, roused thus suddenly from their slum¬ 
bers, prayed devoutly. Planks, huge stones and columns, were sent flying 
several to to the other side of the Jumna; many people were destroyed; 
and the limbs of men and of animals were blown away full ten or twelve 
miles.” 4 It need hardly be pointed out that this description contains exag¬ 
gerations. 

During his brief second reign Humdydn lived at Dehli, where also lie died 

Humdy flu's second reign, and ' vas bn|,iod (1856 )* 0u hia death again 

1665'Bo; and accession of marched up-country, and leaving Adali at (Jhuntir 
Akbar in latter year. « . , A ti 1 , , . , n 

besieged Agra, Ihe place surrendered; but on the 

5th November, in the same year, Hiinn was defeated in the Punjab by the 
forces of Akbar, the son and successor of Humfiyfm. Akbar, a boy in liia four¬ 
teenth year, soon afterwards took possession of both Dehli and Agra,* Through¬ 
out his long reign, which lasted till 1605, this district was the head-quarters 
of government, 

1 u Marlilikdr, six kos from Agra/’ Tdi llh~i-l)dudt; u Mnn<!fikflr, ,, Taba&dt-i-AAbdri. 
* Tho authorities for tins paragraph have been Tabnk&l-i-A'Mri, Elliot, Y., 243-44: Tdrilh-i- 
fidiidi, Ibid. } IV., 507 j Eiakino, II; Dow, II., awl Elpliinetone, Bk VII. 3 Elliot, V.,490. 
4 Ibul.y 491. For the length of a los- in this district see above, u weights find measures M The 
explosion Is described nB occurring in fl&Qfl * or 1555 A,IX; but a year earlier would better suit 
the conditions which the 'l'di tlh-i-Baddy uni itsell givea us. * ElphinBtoue, lika. VII. 

ond IX. 
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On arriving at Agra Akbar is said to havo cantoned himself about a mile 
Akbar takes up hia and a quarter west of tho great mosque called tlio 
quarters at Agra, 1656, ’Ijgftli, on the spot now occupied by fclio villages of 

SulMnpur and Klnw/tspur* The first is supposed to derive its name from the 
Emperor or Sultan himself, the last from his Kliaivdss or attendants. 1 But 
for many years tho young ruler was too in noli occupied in re con quoting India 
to think of making any permanent residence in this district. The district itself 
was soon pacified. In 1559, indeed, the Bhadauriaa misod up some disturbances 
in. Panahafe; but their rebellious chief was defeated by the cmpeior’s foster- 
brother Adham, and trampled to death by elophants, 3 In 1562 Adham, to 
whom at least a part of tho Bhadauria domains bad boon granted, stabbed the 
prime minister as he was praying in tho room next to Akbar’s at Agra. Tho 
emperor was at first for slaying the murderer with his own hand ; but on cool¬ 
ing down caused Adhmn to be thrown from the lofty building whero tho mur¬ 
der took place. 3 About five years afterwards Akbar turned his attention 
towards vhe> fortifications of Agra. The old city wall, mentioned above as built 
by Salim Shah, must still have existed ; and, if the same as tliut whose remains 
are now visible, would lmve had a breadth of from 4 to 5 feet, with a ciroum- 
and fatmdaa new fort farence of about 9£ miles. 4 But, shaken probably by 
there, 1567. the earthquake of 1505 and tho explosion of some 

fifty years later, the old brick citadel or fort within the wall had become 
ruinous. In 1567, therefore, Akbar ordered his Lord High Admiral (Kdsim 
Rhin) to replace it with a new fort of hewn stone ; and tho building was com¬ 
pleted four years later. 6 After storming Chittaur in 1568 tlio emperor con¬ 
veyed its bronze gates to his own unfinished stronghold, whero thoy may still 
he scon. At the same time Akbar caused colossal statues of two elephants, 
ridden respectively by representations of the raja of Ohittaur and his brother, 
to bo put up outside the river gate of Agra fort. These statues were after¬ 
wards seen by Bernier at Dehlij but a similar pair of sculptures still guard ouo 
of the gates at Fatehpur-Sfkri. 0 

Ifc has been already noticed that the placo last named was inhabited by tho 
Ho founds a city wall fa ' n0U8 l,01 ‘‘ nit S1, " ikh Sa,im Chisllti ’ T ° Shaikh 

aud a paiuca nt tfaiehpur- Salim SUcri owed, in 1570, its promotion to the clirr- 

SJkri, 1570. c * 

nity ot an imperial residence. Akbar had married a 
Hindu princess of the Amber or Jaipur family, and she had borne him some 
short-lived twins. 


'Arch. Surv Reporta, TV, 112-13. 5 See authorities 

* Elphinsfcone, IX,,]. 4 Arch Surv . Reports, IV. t 115-18 

Elliut, V., 296 * Mochmnu'e Ain^-Ahbari^ I., 380 ; Keeno’jg Handbook, 


quo tod nbovo, p 476, 
5 Tabakdt-i-A^bart 9 
10. Kceue, 88, 
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11 They died/* wrikC9 Mr* Keene, 1 n just about the time when Atbav, returning from the. 
campaign against lilg revolted Uzbnk nobles, halted at the foot of the (Sikri) rock in 15C9. On 
the top resided Shaikh Salim, called Chiahti after hie spirituid father, uho cimo from Chisht 
in Persia. The holy man iierauaded the royal couple to lake up tlieir abode iu his neighbour- 
hood j and such was the salubrity of the air, joined, we arc Assured, to the hermits spiritual 
exertions, that a sou was born to them dining their stay, 2 and endowed by the grateful parents 
with the name of Salim. This name the prince cowLinued to hear for llic next five ami thirty 
}ears, till raised to the throne m 1GQ5 as th<i Emperor Jahangir. The legend mentioned iti 
the account of the Agra Port, to the effect that its foundation was owing to persuasions on the 
part of Salim Chishti, must be taken with one correction, AkbarN head quarters were At 
Agra when the Fatehpur paluco wnB begun, and the commencement of the fort at Agra date* 
three years earlier than that beginning. Legend explains these events in its usual marvellous 
fashion. At the time of the royal visit the hermit, it is said* had a baby son ngrd six monthsi 
who, seeing his father buried one day in deep reflection after a visit from Akbai, suddenly 
broke silence by asking why he sent away the conqueror of the world in despair, Accustomed 
to portents, the holy man calmly answeied tlmt all the emperor's children were luted to flic m 
infancy unless some one gave a child of his own to die instead. f By your reverence’s permis¬ 
sion/ lejulned the courteous but forward infant, 'I will die that Hia Majesty may no longer 
want an heir/ Then, without waiting to give Ins father time to forbid the sacrifice, the 
wondrous child at once expired. Nine months later the prince came into tho world. If it 
were worth while to look for the truth in. this atory, it might be found that the prince was a 
child substituted by the faq(r for a royal Infant that has still-born But it is meio 
waste of time to guess without facts, and tho allusion is only here suggested because there is 
a child’s tomb, shown as the fnqir'n child’s, at the back of the great mosque; and Ibnse 
who prefer the nppemanco of solid grouud may hko ta ponder that or any less charitable 
solution.” 


If Shaikh Salim advised Akbar to build ft fort at all, Fateh pur-Sikri was 

, probably the site recommended. Traces of unfinished 
Completion of the pftlA- * . t n . ... 

ces at Asm and Fatehpur- fortification, such as the Sangln still exist there. 

Shku, io7i, JJufc the wall with which Akbar enclosed tho villages 

of Fatehpur and Sikri is, though seven miles in circumference, un fur lifted. 
Within it rise tho rocky ridge on which Shaikh Salhn dwelt, and tho palace and 
mosque roared in honour of Jahangir's birth. 3 The year 1571, which witnessed 
tho completion of tho Agra fort, witnessed also the completion of the palace 
within that fort and the palace at Fatehpur‘Sikri. 4 Thcgreat mosque at tho latter 
place is inscribed, on its main arch, with the same date; and was probably finished , 
therefore, nob long before Shaikh Salim's death early in 1572, 5 About tlio same 
timo tho Panwiiis of Kliairdgarh founded the town of Jngner, an inscription 
showing that Us castle was built in 1572 by the local rdja. In 1579 was work¬ 
ing at Fateh pur-Sikri an imperial mint, of which Khwaja ’Abd-us-Samad was 


1 Ilan'lhoohf pp. 46-47. 1 At the time of the birth,according to the Tahtikdl-i-A hbnri 

(Elliot, V., 334), the emperor Jiad temporauly removed to A?ra, Ipavjug Ina wife In Shaikh 
Salim’s house. 3 Keene, 5 aud 47, 4 '/arlkh-i-Baddi/Mi Elliot, IV, 409. 

B The Tdr{kh-i-Bdddijtn( (i6/) says that Shaikh Salim died iu 979 Htjri, which approximately 
corresponds with 1571 • but Ml, flcalo fixes tho event on the J3tli Fobumryy 
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manager. 1 The white marble tomb which Akbar raised over Shaikh Salim’s 
grave at that place was probably left unfinished until after the Emperor’s vic¬ 
torious return from Kfibul in 1581. That date is inscribed on the inner wall. 

Which waa Akbar’s capital, Agra or Fatehpur-Sikri? Popular tradition 
answers that the emperor at first made Sikri his head-quarters, but that, finding 
that place unhealthy,he removed in 156G to Agra. Wo have already seen that 
this assertion is wrong- Akbnr’s first head-quarters were at Agra, where in 1567 
lie founded the fort. Ilo did not bogie building at Sikri until 1570. Nor, when the 
fort and palace at Agra were completed, did ho wholly abandon Sikri, whore he 
continued building from time to timo until the end of his reign. The truth seems 
to be that when Jahangir was born there, Akbar took a liking to Sikri, and built 
there a sort of Home-country residence to which ho could retire when weary of 
his capital Agra. The 23 miles between the two places can have been nothing to 
a man who once rode the 220 miles between Ajmer and Agra in two successive 
days 2 Sikri then was probably his Windsor, Agra hia London. But Unit he 
should ever bavo thought of transfemng his capital from tho shore of the navi¬ 
gable Jumna to the neighbourhood of the torrent Utangan is in the highest 
degree unlikely. 

In Akbar’s reign European Christians, chiefly priests, began to visit the 
European Christians at district, and tho Roman Catholic establishment at 
/graiu this i*ign. Agra was founded. One of Akbar’s own wives is said 

to have been a Portuguese lady named Maiy, but tradition is hem probably at 
fault, and the lady was, it is almost certain, a Kachkwuhiu princess of Jaipur 
who bore the title of Mariam-i- Zaman^ the Mary of the Age. 

Btibal died iu 158G. His little villa, which is more likely perhaps to 
have belonged to his daughter, 3 is quo of the gems of 
pjaica. an< * Fa toll pur Slkii. The remains of two palaces said to 

have been built by him may still be seen in tho Horne- 
tahsil. One, called the Hans Mahal, occupied a fine and commanding position 
on a promontory that runs out into the Jumna near Swdmi ferry, some 10 
miles north-west of Agra. The other was at Sainogai or Samonghar, about 
9 miles east of that city, 1 Tho same Samogar became iu 1(158 the field of 
a battlo which will bo hereafter noticed. 


A1)G NEazl nud ITnlzi 


Abu 1-lfezi and Paid were both horn and bred at Agra. Their houses 
at Fate!)pur Slier i still exist and have been turned into 
a boya school, iho poet Faizi, who was prcfe&ntod 

- IJoIajl"’ ! Ell)hins ‘ 0ne ’ Uk ‘ IX " Ch! * 2 - 3 Kconc,«!. 
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to Akbar in 15G8, anil himaelf presented bis brother six years later, 1 is said to 
have been buried in the same tomb as his sister Ladli Bogam, near Agra. 
This tomb used to stand about a mile north of ’Xlamgjnj ; but has been removed 
by the Mathura Salks, who bought the enclosure containing it. Thu enclosure 
has high embattled walla anil a fine on trance gateway, which its inscription 
shows to have been built in 139G. 2 Some of tho buildings at Fatchpur Sikri 
were insoribed with linos of Fnizi's writing. Ho composed also some verses 
which Akbar attempted to reel to from the pulpit of tho great mosque there in 
1579, The emperor had wished to .appear as tho chief priest of his own pecu¬ 
liar religion, and as such to read the public litany. After stammering and 
stopping in the prayer, ho ut to red throe of the vorsos ; but here stage flight 
or modesty ovezeame him, and he abruptly descended, 3 

Abu*l-Fazl’a Institutes of Akbar throw some light upon the condition of 
Tho A'{jwAhban, the district in 159(5. Agra was then tho capital of 

1696 a province (siiba) and of one of tho governments 

(sarirfi 1 ) of that province. In this government lay the whole of the modern 
district. 4 Fatehpur Sikri was not the capital of a government or oven of a 
district (dastfo)i but merely the chief town of one of the small sub-divisions 
called pnrgauas. To pnrgauas, likewise, Hatk&nt and Chandwfir gave their 
names; but aa both places had already received a place in history, Abii-1- 
Faal merely confirms what we already knew of their antiquity. AtHatkdnfc 
was a lt brick fort; }) but the old castlo at Ohnndw&r, which tho Institutes call 
Jan war, seems to have disappeared. The inhabitants of tho neighbouring Sufl- 
pur sav that it was in Akbur's reign that their patron saint Shall Sufi lived ; 
that Aldiar was tho emperor v\hose attacks that saint enabled the rAja of 
Chandwdr to withstand, lt is improbable, however, that any rhja of Chand- 
wdr existed in Akbar’s reign; and still more improbable that any such raja, if 
ho existed, should have ventured to oppose Akbar. Another tradi I ion averts 
that Fhmabud was founded in consequence of a "visit paid to its site by Akbar’s 
financo minister, Raj a Todar Mai. But it has been already mentioned, 5 on the 
authority of Sir Henry Elliot, that Firozabnd was not founded until tho reign 

1 Elphinstonc, Bk. IXr, Chap. 3. * Arch, Sui'i^y, IV., 122-23. Mr Keene, however 

(p 39), BajB that tl tho chronogram has not been dealpheicd ” Ladli Beg-am waH the wife of IbUiu 
K irin, a grandson of Shaikh Salim Cliishti y and lier husband's mau^oltum Is qfc Fatelipnr Sikri. 
She did nolhoiecU die tdl 1608 j and her torab must have b*en built, ns not umnml m thore 
days, before her death. 3 T(trikh-i fJmUlt/fini, quoted by Keene (p. -49) Akbar's now 

religion, tho Divine Faith, is by Mr Blochmann cliaiftcterizod h a mouoihcMic PftrsMlndu- 
ism fine of its inniu feature! was Bun-worship. It died with its author, who* relying solely 
on his personal Initutiice and example, had est «bibbed no priesthood and appointed no succes¬ 
sor See Bloclmmnn’s j(tn t pp 1GJ-213. 4 Seenl«o above, pp. 4U5~0& 5 F. 4UU ( 

od fin. The liijaS Reservoir n few miles west of .Fliuzabad ib sari to have been called afier 
BfijaT.M. 
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of Slmlyhilmii. In J 506, at all events, Firozabad had not yet snpersedod Cliand- 
\rh as the town from which the including pargemd took its name. But the 
mo^t important information given by the Jjislitutes is, perhaps, tlmt which re¬ 
fora to the races by whom the sail of the distinct was held. Four hundred 
ycais had passed since the Musalimm conquest, yet the possession of tho land 
was almost conflued to Hindus. Wishing rather, perhaps, to tax squires and 
fanners than to become squiros anci formers themselves, tho conquerors had 
restricted themselves to the professions of arms and of statecraft. The only 
neighbourhood in which they seem to Liave held much land Avas that of Fateh- 
pur Sikri, where the omporor had made considerable grnuts to the descendants 
of Shaikh Salim Oliishti. The greater part of tho district was owned by Raj¬ 
puts, but in the west and north were a good many J fit proprietors. The 
country south of Agra city waa held by Lodbus, who haye since then lost most 
of their possessions to Rajputs of different tribes, 1 

In 1009 prince Salim, afterwards tho emperor Jahangir, took advantage 
hitrignes of prince SiJim, °f Akbar’s absence in the Dakklian to seize Hindustan, 
afkrwnrda emperor, 1000 . f or himself. Fiona Ajmer lie marched on Agra ; but 
the governor of the latter place contrived to elude his demands for its surrender, 
and Salim departed for Allahabad, On hearing this nows the emperor of course 
returned to Agra ; and Salim thereon advanced as far as Etftwa, with the pro¬ 
fessed intention of paying his father a submissive visit, But tlio prince had 
with him a large force, He was Iherofovo ordered to approach slightly attend¬ 
ed or to return to Allahabad; and he preferred the latter course. It was 
several years beforo father and son wero reconciled, 2 On his return from the 
bouHi Akbar erected the Buland Danvfiza or high gateway at Patohpur Sikri. 

Akbar builds m great The inscription, which is dated 1601, perhaps took its 
guteuav at Sikn, mi. tone from tho lines which S’adi tells ns were inscribed 


over the gateway of the palace of Fandhn, 3 In it occur tho following reflec¬ 
tions on the vanity of human affairs: a Said Jesus, on Whom be peace, The 
world is a bridge, pass over it, but build no house there, * * The world is but 
an hour, spend it in devotion . the rest is unseen.” " Thy best possession ig 
whitt thou bast given in alms$ thy best traffic is celling this world for the 
next,’ "Know that this world is a glass where the favour has come and ia gone; 
take as thino own nothing more than what thou lookest upon” The inscrip¬ 
tion monUoug also that, having “ conquered the kingdom of the south,” the em¬ 
peror roached Fatelipur and proceeded to Agra. Another inscription in a 
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guard-room of the Agra fort records his arrival at the latter place in tho same 
year. 1 

Three times, after their reconciliation in 1603, Salim visited his father at 

_ t „ tll Agra. On the second occasion he was placed awhilo 

Death of Akbar, 1005. ° . 1 

under restraint, perhaps to prevent his indulging in his 

usual excess of wine; on the third occasion lie came to receive tlio blessing 
of his dying father. When it had become dear that At bar's (lays were 
numbered, intrigues bad arisen to set asido Salim and place his son 
Khu&rii on tlio throne. Kbusru’s faction had indeed taken mcasmes to secure 
the fort and palace of Agra ; and these measures hud so alarmed Salim that lie 
had at first excused liimself, on the pretence of illness, from coming to seo 
the emperor. But Salim’s youngest and clearest son Klim ram, afterwards tho 
emperor Shnhjuhtm, refused to leave the fort so long as his grand father should 
live; and Akbar lumself strongly supported Salim. This combination of unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances was too strong for Ivhu'U'iVs party. Salim attended his 
father’s death-bed. And on the 13th October, 1(105,when tho end came, he suc¬ 
ceeded that father under the title of Jahangir, ov Conqueror of the World. 9 

Akbar was buried at Sikandm; liis tomb, which needs no description here, 
was begun in his life-time. But iu 1608, Jahangir. 

Architectural remainsof ° M , . ' * ' 

Akbnr'a rtign, other than being dissatisfied with tlie works, caused tlie’rn to ho 

thope already mentioned. demolished and reconstructed at a cost of fifteen 

lakhs of rupees’ 5 ; and, as shown hy tho inscription over tho beautiful gateway 

through which its enclosure is entered, the now building was not com pie led 

until 1613. But his tomb was not the only structure in which Akhav’s work 

made way for that of his dosooudants. In saying that no part of this emperor’s 

palaoo at Agra has been utterly destroyed, Bayard Taylor is wrong. Much of 

tho exterior of Agra fort dates from Akbar’s reign ; hut the palace within shows 

vory little of his handiwork. A great part of his buildings was removed by 

Ilia son, his grandson, and even his great-grandson. Thus, in the Hall of 

Public Audience, tradition points out the spot whore Akbar took his stand iu 

administering justices; hut the throne in the same palace belongs to the reign 4 

of Aurangzil). The largest mosque in Agra city, after the Black mosque, 

is that known as Akbar’s (Akbari Masjid ); but in this little remains of Ak- 

bar’s work except tho foundations 5 . The Black (ktili), whose move correct 

J Keene, fi, 7, and 48. 2 El pilin'? tone, Dks. IX , Chap, 2, and X. t Chap. 1. * So 

Jahangir Ulmnolf tells us ia Ms memoirs, winch, give a long account of the tomb, But ids 
overturn that the groat gateway wits inlaid from top to bottom with gold and lapis lazuli 
ehould perhaps be accepted -with some reserve When Hawkins Baw «lie lomb it had *' been 
fourteen years building"* and was not expected to f 'be flimlied thisc fourlccn years more.” 

* Keene, 5, 7 tuid 8. a Archaofogicul Surupy,IY., UD. 
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naniB is probably tho Grout (&GGZdft) mosque* la itself ft memorial of Ibis reign. 
Its foundation is ascribed to Miizaifur Husain, father of that empress of Shah - 
jnlifo who is buried in [he RandjiliAri Garden. He was a prince of the Persian 
royal family, and died 1600} In the Mnjdi-kA-Gumbaz cemetery, a short way 
outside Agra on theSIkri road, is .said to be buried the father of one of A kbar’s 
own chief empress Rultin* This Hindal was the son of Babur, the undo of 
Akbar. The inscription on the footstono of hia supposed grave is dated 1570 ; 
but lie is generally believed to have been interred at Kabul twenty years 
earlier. That part of the palace at Sikri which local guides wrongly point out 
as tho dwelling of Jodh-Bfii was in reality, perhaps, the dwelling of Ins daughter 
Rukia 2 Of tombs built in this district and in Akbar’s reign, HindaPs is not the 
only one which is probably ascribod to the wrong occupant. About half-way 
between Agra and Sikautlm stands a domed building said to contain tho remains 
of one of AkWs beat officers, SAdik Khan. He married his cousin, a sister 
of Jahangir’s great empress Nur Jahau, and died in 1579. During his lifo- 
time, however, he built himself a mausoleum at Dholpur, where some think that 
he was really buried. The eunuch's mosque (Mayid Uukhannasdvt) in tho 
Loha-ki-mandi is said to have been built by Akbar in memory of an eunuch 
named Yatima, who by his prayers brought rain from heaven when the hind was 
athirst with drought. About half a mile west of Shfibganj is a fine Availed 
garden called after Udainotb, a Hindu devoteo, who is believed to have lived ill 
this reign. 3 In this or preceding paragraphs we have mentioned all the more 
remarkable buildings with which Akbar and his contemporaries adorned the 
district, His reign was beyond doubt the period in which that distinct attain¬ 
ed its greatest importance. And in dealing with the reigns of later emperors 
we can indulge in greater broyity. 

In one respect the time of his successor Jahangir resembled Akbar’s, It 

Jahangir 1005-27 wfls ) ns regards Agiftj uneventful except in tho produc¬ 

tion of buildings, The power of tho so-called Mughal 
dynnsty was now firmly established in this part of the country ; and tho only 
persons who ventured to disturb tho local tranquillity were the quarrolsomo 
princes of tho imperial family itself. At Agra, in die same guard-room ns 
tho inscription which records Akbar’s return from the south in 1GQ1, is 

1 Keene. 40. The Man uiosqnc is said to have been built on the site of tho garden 
of one IIiTuman, a Hindu. Of Ins moic ancient buildings a few small fragmonts may still be 
found in the ruined part of the mosque. Near that plnco of woi ship ifi a domed hamdm ar bath; 
and from their sinulntitv of etjlc, ^Ir« Gaillcylc concludes tliat tho two struotuics wore in 
Bomo way connected AvcVi Snrv., IV , 170*78 * Keene, pp 42, 61, bihn guides and 

arclueologlcaUiiiveyorsaie wrong in Biiprosing that Jodli Bh was the wife of Akbar* slic 
wns the wile of his sou Jahdngii, *> Arch , 6Vu. t IV., 178-80, 203. 
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nnother which records Jalmngir’s accession in 1605, Tlie date of tljo latter 
event is engraved also on the black marble throne which Jabfinglr perhaps 
brought with him from Allahabad, and which is still to bo seen in the Hall of 
Private Audience at Agra. Whether the earlier inscription of 1603 on the same 
throne refers to Jahfingir’s reconciliation with his father at Agrn, or to liis 
usurpation at Allahabad* is a question which need not detain us. 1 One of lis 
first meuaure3 was to attach to the riyer-wall of A«*ra fort what lie calls a 

r> 

11 chain of justice.” By pulling this golden chain the suitor on the strand 
below could ring a cluster of goldon bolls which lning on the battlements just 
outside the emperor’s apartments. Thus those to whom his officers had denied 
justice got the chance of appealing to Ciesar. 

An undutifnlson himself, Jahangir was himself troubled with an undutiful 

Revolt of prince Khusru son, Ever since the failure of his designs on the throne, 
or Cyrus, leas. priuce Khusru had been sullen and angry; and one night 

in March, 1C0G, Jahangir was awakened and told thatlns son had ndderi off, with 
a few attendants* for Dehli, The few attendants were reinforced soon after 
leaving Agm by throe squadrons of cavalry ; and next morning the emperor 
liimsolf left the city in pursuit. 2 Cut Kb us rids defeat and capture in the Panjftb 
form no part of the history of this district- It need only be mentioned tlmfc* 
having once migrated northward to Delhi and Labor, the emperor spent most 

Jabfingir spends little of fcimo llt tbose ph^es. Fatehpur-Sikri* where his 
of biaieign at Agin; and birth-place is adll shown, where a palace was founded 
tchpur 8ikrl. inhis honour, was deserted. Finch* who visited it during 

the early years of this reign* describes it as u ruinate, lying like a waste desert, 
and very dangerous to piss through in the night.” Ho adds, what is incorrect* 
that the badness of its water drove Akbar out of the town before it was well 
finished. But his conclusion is probably correct enough : <( so that this goodly 
city was short-lived, in fifty yeai’3 being built and mined.” DeLaet, whose book 
was published about 1630, confirms Finch’s account. c< The wall remains to the 
present day,” he writes*. t( but the city is almost destroyed : its housed tumbled 
down, and the soil turned into fields and gardens.” He, too, says that it is 
dangerous to traverse the place by night. 

But the district capital continued, in spite of the emperor’s long absences, 


Jahangir's palace at Agrn. 


to flourish. During these absences it was probably 
ruled by a governor ; and the appointment of one such 


l Mr. Bcnlo (bcc above p 500) thinks that this inscription refers to the later event; Hr. 
Keene (Handbook, p. 0) that it rcfois to the former. A fnlLaccount of the throne, 'which is real' 
ly, perhaps, slate rnfcbev than marble, will be found in Arch, Sure, Reports, IV-i 131-35. 
1 Elplimstone's Hist, Ek, X., Chap I. 
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official, Laalikar Ivlmu, is mentioned by Jtihnngfr himself. As hcir-npparont 
he had occupied a ctvstle cd liis own witluu the Agra fort, CLlio raised site oi 
the Salfmgarh, as this castle was styled, is still visible ; but of the castle itself, 
unless the house called Dana a Jat’s is an altered part of it, no traces remain, 
On succeeding to the throno Jahangir at once began building himself a now. 
red-stone palace in the fort; and the Salimgarh which he inhabited as Salim, 
was superseded by the Jalmtiglr-mabul which he inhabited as Jahangir. 
The Jahangir pahico is still in good repair. On its roof aro several cisterns into 
which the water of the Jumna wag raised by lifts ;* and in one of its courts is fund 
to have stood the great; monolithic batli now visible in the Agra Public Gar¬ 
dens. The exterior circninference of this enoimotis bowl ranges from about 25 
feet at top to about 22 feet at bottom ; and its depth is 4 feet 8 inches. Tbo 
inscription outside records that the bath was made for Jahangir. 2 

The appearance and condition of the city are described at somo longtli in 
Hifl own account oi the the emperor's own Memoiis. Agra, lie tolls us, is 
clt ?* built on both sides of the Jumna. Tlic part on the 

western or right bank of the ii\cr is 4 kos in breadth ami 10 in eiicuinference; 
while that on the opposite or Duab bank is not more than 2 in breadth and 3 
in circnmfmonce. On all sides arc scattered great mosques, baths, public 
caravanserais, and private palaces. The population is so dense that at night¬ 
fall, when their work is over, the inhabitants find no little difficulty in passing 
one another in the streets, During the eight dry mouths of the ) oar Gve or &ix 
thousand horses from Kabul daily enter the city ; and of these not ono remains 
unsold next day. Jahangir seems to have been inoro often drunk than sober. 
But if it bo objected that lie was drunk when lie wrote thus, we can partly 
corroborate his testimony by that of nn European witness. In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century Calbanke writes to Sir T. Smith that Agra is 
<c a vory great city and populous, built with stone, having fair and large streets ; 
a great resort of merchants from Persia and out of India, and very much mer¬ 
chandise ; a city as great as London *‘3 The wealth of some of the nobles 
who then frequented Agra ia attested by another English visitor, Pinch, who 
of one Mirza Sharif write thus :—“He does not allow the garments of his 
concubines, having been onco worn, ever to bo put on again, but lio orders 
them to bo buried in the ground until they decay. Moreover, lie retains 

x Arch. Swu,IV., I2i-3i r Keene, IM2. The latter authority mentions ftlso'(p. Be) a 
tradition that one of the halls in the JaliiSngTr palace wna built by Aftbat ns a residence for 
Jahangir's Hindu waves. 2 Arch. Survey , IV,, 135-36. a Quoted by Keene, Pl y. 

It should, be mentioned, however, that juBt after the close of Jahftngir^ icicn DclAct 
describes tlic streets as “for the most part narrow,” and incapablo of u flccomtnodnHu'r the 
numerous inhabitants,” 1 
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600 toieh-benrora: tlioy call them mns«algeus (mush'ale hi), so that wlnm ho 
travels from Agra to his house, which is only one kos di-Jant, not a single 
torch-bearer moves from Ins place with his torch, but they tiro stationed along 
the whole road.” 

In 1611 Jahangir married the celebrated Nurjihmi. Though the wedding 
Memorials of Ms Km- ctid « ot take place in this district, several buildings in 
prcssNur3nh.au. this dibtrict are momorinls of the bride. Thus a part 

at least of her join lure-house in the Ramhagh garden, on tlio left bank of the 
Jumna, survives in a modernised fmm } whilst the garden itself has remained 
intact since, perhaps, the still earlier tune of Babar, On the same side of tlio 
river, opposite Agra city,rises the much finer structure in which (lie samo huly 
buried her father Grhiiis-iui-din and his wife. Ghias, who was Jalifingfr’s prime 
minister, is perhaps beri known under his title of ltiniad-ucl-daula. lie died 
in 1022, and tlio tomb wus completed six yours later. It is said that the 
empress at first intended to build it of silver; and that she was dissuaded only 
by the suggestion that stone, being f{ less likely to excite the cupidity of behold¬ 
ers, would havo a hotter chance of remaining unmolested.” The garden attached 
to the building had perhaps belonged to Ghias-ud-diu in life. At about the 
same time as the tomb was completed DeLaet mentions Nurjah&n and Jaht'mgii’s 
mother Maria aa both inhabiting apartments in tlio palace at Agra. Tlio former, 
who had beeu lately widowed, enjoyed n jointuro of 25 lakhs of rupees yearly. 1 

Most of Hie European Christians 2 who visited the court of Akbar were 
EngUBimoi at JaUagw’a probably Portuguese. But the formation of the British 
CDUrfc - * East India Company opened tlio way for the arrival, 

in Jahangir’s reign, of Englishmen. Thus, amongst the standard authorities on 
that reign are Hawkins, Roo, Finch, lorry and Cory at. About 1613 Captain 
Hawkins mentions that, the court being then at Agra, ho was admitted to tlio 
private entrde within the red rail of the Ilali of Public Audience. An European 
wateli, inscribed with tlio dato 161J and the maker’s name “Stoir," was some 
years ago discovered in one of the subterranean refuges from heat which look 
out into the shaft of a large well iu Agra fort. In 1G15 Sir Tlioinas Roe 
entered Hindustan as envoy from James I to Jahangir. He relates, amongst 
many ollioit lungs, how one evening at Agra I 10 saw Jahangir driving Kur- 
jah&n about in a bullock cart. Tlio sailor Finch’s accounts of Akbai-’a tomb 
at Silcantlra and of Fathpur-Sikri have been already noticed. IIo tells also how, 

1 Keene, 2f). 30 ; Arch Sura, IV , 13J-41. The authority fai tlio amount of Nurjjlutn’u 
jointuro ib MarshmaiPs Hut, Vol. I, Chap. 5. 2 The term European ClirifltkniB h 

here, ab above, ufled in opposition to that of European Mnnahnims. It must be rcuicinbercl 
thnt Turks of Constantinople were employed ns artillerymen in India as ear'y aa the struggle 
between Iluinuyun and Slier Shall. 
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in the oailior days of Jahangir, bca&Ufights and excGutioiia vised to take place In 
front of tlio now blocked-up Dnrshani-gftte of Agra fort. 1 Writing just aftof 
the close of tho reign the Dutchman DeLaet mentions six oilier gates which had 
been constructed at Agra by Jahangir’s father, apparently in the city-wall* 
But, as named by DeLaet, these do not correspond with any of the sixteen 
named as belonging to the city-wall by Mr, Oarlleyle. 2 

In 1619 died Jahangir’s Hindu Empress Jodh-Bui RAthovin, princess of 
Dentil Of the empress Jodhpur. As she was a Hindu, her remains were pro- 
Jodh-Btti, ici9 bably burnt; but her son Khurram, afterwards the 

enipcrorSb&hjahan, built in her memory an empty tomb whose i uius may still bo 
Been between the Sikriand Mdpura roads, south of Agra city. 3 At about tho 

iiei- cenotaph and oilier flame time that city was adorned by one or two other 
coijtenipoianuHiH buildings. ec |;fi ces atl u GX i s ting. The Ilammdm or Turkish bath of 

AIUh-Tardi Khan, in the Chhipitola ward, was built, as shown by the inscription 
over its gate, in 1621. In this inscription Agra is styled Ddv-ul Khildfat , the 
capital. iJ Just before finally leaving Agra, in the following year, Jahangir built 
tho mosque at tho entrance of the Slmhganj-road, besido that old Ajmor-gate 
which was destroyed in I860. On this mosque also is a dated inscription, 6 

In the same year Khurram, on whom hia father the emperor had already 
Revolt Of Shahjahan, bestowed tlxo title of King (S/mA),° was driven into 
1623< revolt by the intrigues of Nurjaimn. Ho marched 

from Mdlwa to Agra, where his adherents plundoved the houses of tho 
imperialist nobles. Jahangir advanced from Labor to meet him. An in¬ 
decisive action was fought soma forty miles south of Delhi t after which Klmr- 
ram again letiued to Mftlwa. 7 Defeated by bis father’s forces and dcsertod by 
his own, he in 1625 wrote a letter begging for forgiveness, In answer he was 
ordered to surrender tho forts held hi his name and to repair to Agra. Tho 

, . first command was obeyed, tho second was not . 8 But 

Death of Jahangir, 1027. . _ T J . } . _ „ . 

two years later Jahangir was earned oft by asthma, 

and the exiled Khurram was summoned to Agra to succeed him. 

Jahfiugir was buried at Liihor. His buildings in this district have beonal- 
Aichitectiml romnina ot ready named; but it should be added that at intervals 
alreadymentioned! 13 0110 ^ os s ft ^ on S ^ le ™ad from Agra to L&hor, lie 

1 Keene, 7, 14,10, 9a 2 Arrh Sun) i,IV,, HO. 3 JLid,, 121-25; Keene, 44. 

* Arch. ,nxry , 107-OB, Keene, 41. Ab the infici iption gives not only the dote but the reign, it la 
inconceivable by Ihijn Efim, in 1m Ta’atidt-i Aqra, should say that the bath ivkb bmlt in tho 
timoof Shahjalifiu ^ Keene, p, *12 But did not thin inscription belong to tho vanished 

mosque of the Mjijdfkfi Gambia cemetery ? Sec \hiii , p 41, u The empcrai liiniBeliWb 

like the Grand Turk of Europe, cal led SWfdu ov Pddbhdh, 7 Etphh\BtoYVC. IMc X . Chap 15 

Dow,111. a Mill's Ihuori/j Bk. Ill, Chap 4, 
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erected rnasomy posts which in shape and size resemble the meta Sudan* in front 
of tlio Coliseum at Rome. 1 These posts marked tho distance, and perhaps serv¬ 
ed also as lighthouses to benighted travellers, Amongst structures raised by 
Jahangir’s contemporaries must be noted tho mosque of Mu’tnmid Klmn, in the 
Kaslimiri-baziu* at Agra; and the tomb of Nur-ulliih Klidu, on the PoiyA- 
gliat road. Mn’tamid Khan was for a tune the imperial treasurer ; Niir-ulNih 
was a Shta’ divine and martyr. The great but mined stone palace of Islam 
Klnin Rulin', about lialf-way between the Taj and the fort at Agra, is said to 
have been built by Husain Khan of Al-Basra, an olHeor on whom Jahangir 
bestowed tho title of Islam Khan. The epithet Humi is explained by the fact 
that AKBasra lies in the Asiatic territories of the (Sultan of Turkey, who in the 
East still assumes tho style of his Byzantine Roman predecessors, and is called 
the Cmsar of Romo or Rum, In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries tho 


Turks wore the great artillerists of the East, aud as artillerists sometimes 
entered the service of the emperors of Delili, Thus a Turkish artillerist 
from Constantinople, who also is called Rumi Khan, successfully conducted 
the siego of Chundr for Huinuyun in 153S. 2 During the Rebellion of 
1857-58, tho British garrison in the Agra fort blow up, for strategic reasons, 
another old palace called A'saf Khan’s. This was probably built by Jahangir’s 
minister Xsaf Khan, the brother of Kurjaluin and the father of Slmhjalmu’s 
empress Mumtftz Mahal; but by some is attributed to Aziz Khdn,one of 
Jahangir’s generals. If it be true, as assorted in the TafriA-uP-Imdrat 9 that one 
Izad Khdu, a minister of Akbar’s and Jahangir’s reigns, received tho title of 
Xsaf Klnin, it is possible that the palace culled Izfid Kh&n’s ma y also have been 
founded by MumtAz Mahal’s father. Above the RambagU on the loft side of 
the Jumna may be seen a tower and garden bearing the name of Boland Khftn, 
who was chief ounuch of Jahdngfr's palace. 3 In tho Protestant cemetery at 
Agra are still about a dozen tombs of Europeans who must have come to India 
about tho time of Jahangir’s leign; and some of their Catholic contemporaries 
aro buried in Fddri-tola, Jahangir was in matters of religion just as tolerant ns 
his father. Ho allowed two of his nephews to bo christenod by the Jesuits at 


Agra; whilst Captain Hawkins, carrying * St. Goorge his flag for the honour 
of England,” led sixty mounted Christians to church to witness the ceremony,* 
When Jahangir died, Nurjahdn tried to place one of his younger sons on 


Shrfhjuhfa, 1027-58. 


the throne. But this unfortunate prince was, with two 
of his cousins, defeated and slain by Xsaf Kh&n, who 


1 The comparison is Mr. Kogiid'b, 2 Arch, Sum, IV,\ 13G-37, 2QO$ Keene, 17, 3S 

anti 40 > Elpln nst one, Bk. VII, CJinp 2, J Arch, Sui u., IV., 203. 4 ICecue, p, 04 i 

Arch. Siiru, IV , 200-201. 
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wavuily supported the claims of his own sou-in-law Kluirram. Early in 1628, 
tlioioforo, Kliurram was proclaimed emperor nfc Agra, under the title of Bli&h- 
Uevfllt of Klifiii Mxin jahan, or King of the World. Ho went not long after- 
1°-°* wards to Kashmir, bat was recalled to Agra in 1629 

by a lebollion in Bimdolkhand. Haying helped to quell that rebolhon Khan 
Jahfin Lodi)tbo powerful but unruly commander-in-chief of the Dole khan, was 
invited to court. Although, them treated with great utteittiou, ho before long 
found reason to suspect that the emperor harboured liostilo designs against 
him. He thereon refused to attend the imperial levees, gathered his troops 
rouud the palace where he was string, and prepared it for defence. Negotia¬ 
tions followed, and ended in a brief re cone illation. But his distrust having 
been again excited, Khfin Jahfin one night marched out of Agm with his ket¬ 
tledrums boating, at the head of 2,000 armed Afghan veterans. Ho was pursued 
and overtaken on the banks of the Cliambal by a much greater force, Tlio 
ohiefpfl.it in the sharp action which followed was borne by Slmhjtibfiifs Rajput 
pikemon. Raja Prithivi Singh Rathor and Kh&n Jahfin had a hand-to-hand 
combat, separating with mutual wounds. At length, his family having safely 
crossed the river, Ivlifiii Jaluin and bis Afghans plunged in and followed. Until 
reinforced, the imperial troops did not venture to give cliaso; aud Khfin Jahfin, 
who had thereby got the start, escaped through Btindulkhand. Shfihjahfiu now 
moved to the Dak khan in person, returning to Dchli in 1632. But the 
rebellions first stirred up by Khfin Jahfin had not ceased with the doath of that 
gallant chief. And towards the end of 1635 the emperor again inarched south¬ 
wards from Agra, returning two years later to Dehli. 1 

Daring the ewrly part of his campaign agaiwst ICh&u Jwhfiu, i\\o> arcipavov 
TjjoT'j Mahal was accompanied by his favourito wife Mumtfiz-i- 

Malmj. But not long after her arrival in tlio Dakkhau 
she died, in bearing her eighth child. Her body was carried to Agra, where 
about 1630 Slifihjalmn began building for its reception what is perhaps tlio 
most splendid tomb in the world. This mausoleum still bears, in the corrupted 
form of Taj Mahal, 2 the name of tlio ludy for whom it was raised. The design¬ 
ing architect, a Venetian named Greronimo Vemmeo, was ordered to make the 
cost of the building about £3,000,000, Ho had however died before 1641, 
when the Spanish friar Manriquo visited Agra; and the continuation of the work 
is believed to have beeu entrusted to a Turkish Effendi from Constantinople. 
As to the iutaul stone-work the Eieuch artist Austin of Bordeaux was probably 


1 El phi n stone, 13k. X., Chap 2 7 The letter z ip unknown to Hindi and other 

SaiiikiiLic lnjiguugea o£ India, which reader it when ucoesimiy by a j* The reuaiim title 
Numidz-i-Mnhul muniiB The Chosen (or Exalted) One ol the Palace. 
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consulted. The construction of tlia Tttj occupied seventeen or eighteen yea\s, 
the last inscription, that over the front gateway, giving the dato 1648. Tho 
red sandstone ot which the tomb is partly built was probably quarried iu this 
district itself. The labour which raised tho building was all forced. Very 
little payment, writes Mr. Keene, was made iu cash to the 20,000 workmen 
employed. “ An allowance of com was daily given them, but even this was 
carefuly cm tailed by the rapacious officials placed over them, There was great 
distress and frightful mortality amongst them; and tho peasantry around Agra 
certainly did not worship tho memory of the innocent empress. Tho poet 
describes them to have cried out— 

' Hrwe mercy, flud, on our distress, 

Pur ive die, too, >vith fchc ^maccfisV , 1 

Facing the Taj on tho left or opposite bank of the Jumna lies Mhhtub 

, Khfm's garden, a waste plot showing tho remains of 
Shdijahdu proposed . .. T . , 

tomb *m tlie Mnluab Kitin' b square endosmg walls. It is said that on this sifco 

gftrdcn ' ShShjahun began building his own tomb, vvliich he 

intended to connect with the Taj by a magnificent bridge. The tradition is 
corroborated by Tavernier, who in 1666 writes that the building was inter¬ 
rupted only by Aurangzib’s revolt, some nine years earlier. In the garden 
may, moreover, bo traced the foundations of an oval range of buildings 
about 250 feet in diameter, and Mr. Carlloyle belieyo3 these foundations to bo 
tho beginning of fclio emperor’s sepulchral work • but other explanations of their 
existence have been essayed. 2 

In 1639 ShAhjalnm bogan the palace at Now Dehli or Bhfthjahaunbnd, 
nis other buildings nt where, from that time until ins deposition, ha used 
Ag^. chiefly to live. But he did nob entirely desert this 

district; and afterwards, as before, enriched its capital with buildings. It was 
ho by whom the outer enceinte of the Agra fort was probably built. The Amur 
Singh ffato of that stronghold takes its name from a Hdthor chief who in 1644 
was slain ot ono of Sh&hjahan’s levees, la the fort itself this emperor built 
the Hall of Private Audience (1637) ; 3 a bath-houso which, being lined with 
thousands of small mirrors, is called tho Glass Palace (SMsh ifahal ); tho Au- 
giiribtxgh, which, though its name moans tho Vinery, is really a court flanked 
with marble pavilions; a small white marble drawing-room called the Khiis 
Mahal; the Gem (Nayina) mosque, used as a private chapel by the ladies of tho 

i Keen z*&F1aMlkQ0l\ pp. 18-28; Arch. Surv IV , p. 159. 2 Arch. Surv. t TV,, 100, 

102 I8J-8B) Keene, 21-25. a Tlio Ilall of Public Audience, which Mr. Carlleyle " bus 

every reason to believe" n work of Sliahjnlidu’s, was probably not completed till the 27th year 
of tlic next emperor'fl reign. See Keene, i), ?■ 
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court ; and the celebrated Pearl [Mod) mosque. Tlio last was begun in 1617 
and finished in 1654. In its construction a French and, as Mr, C.irllcylo 
thinks, soma Italian artists were employed, Tavernier writes that Shahjalnm 
liad intended to have the vorandah of a gallery overlooking the river eovoiecl 
with a trellis of rubies and emeralds to imitate green grapes and those begin¬ 
ning to turn red ; but the design, proving too expensive, remained incomplete.” 1 
Not bo the Cathedral Mosque (Jiiim* Alasjid) jnsfc outside the fort on the north - 
west, Bpgun in 1644 by Shalijahriii, or by his daughter Jali£ufira, a or by the 
former for the latter, it was finished, as shown by the inscription over its main 
arch, iu 1649. Shahjahfin built also tlio red-stone ’Idgfih mosque which stands 
south of tlio city, near the villngo of Naniner; and the lack of pavement is 
explained by the tradition that ho allowed himself only forty days in which to 
complete the building. At the back of the East Indian Railway goods-station, 
on the left bank of the Jumna, lios the Motibfigh, an unenclosed piece of ground 
said to have been named after Mod Regam, a favourite empress or mistress of 
Sliahjahdn. Hero may bo seen a square stone house much modernized, mid a 
mosque which must once have been very beautiful. 11 

Beforo quitting tho subject of buildings wo may as well notice those which, 

Architectural memorials though not orofted by SlnihjftMn himself, wo erected 
of his contemporaries. during his most artistic reign. On the same shore of 
the river ns the Motibfigh stands the ruinous China Mausoleum [Chini kd Roza)> 
so called from the coarsely-enamelled but beautiful patterns which, above tho 
reach of human bauds, still give its walls tho appearance of coloured china or 
porcelain. A square domed building, it is said to have been built by Shukr- 
ullali Khan of Shiraz, a man of letters who became accountant-general (dfitvm) 
to Shalijaluin, obtained the title of Afzal Khun, and died in 1639. According to 
tradition the etnporor used to say that lie had never heard Afzal If kail speak ill 
of any one, It is sometimes added that Afzal erected this mausoleum iu 
memory of one Vazir Khun of Shiraz; but it is almost obvious that Afzal 
Khfin tho Vazir and Vazir Kbfin wore one and the saino person.' 1 On tho same 
left bank of the Jumna, opposito Agra, are a garden, villa and enclosed vil¬ 
lage (Katrd) which also bear the name of Vazir Ifhiiu. Hurd by these again .stands 
Nawalganj,a great square enclosure with battlemented walls and fine gateways, 
which is said to kavo been constructed in Slifibjahan’s reign by a Nawiib Salat 
Khiui. Immediately beyond the Tfij on the east may be seen the remains of 

1 Arch. iS U7v.i IV., i-42-.BG 3 Keene, 7, 91], 13-1G * The Paine, apparently, ns the 

RsiwslmiYa of ElpMnstone’a History Jn r note to that work (3C , a) Mr. Cowell, who Rcema to 
have forgotten that drd is the root of the Persian drdstan, to adorn, suggeflt^ na an emendation 
Rnnsliaii-ial fclr. Keone appears mcl ned to derive the name of the Miuiabtfghfjqm this Jalmnte. 
a Arch. 8>*rv , IV, 10G-5*, 170 j Keene, 6. 4 Arch , Sut *>., IV., 1C2-6P, Keene, JJ2. 
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tho three palaces attributed to nobles of AkharV, Jahangir 1 s and Shahjahan’s 
reigns respectively, 1 In tho Sunni cemetery at Vazirpura just north of Agra, 
city lie tho remains of Shah Abii-l-llUih, a saint who died in 1651. It is said 
tlmfc bis marble tomb originally pointed north-east and south-west; but that 
during the night succeeding his buvuiL the magnetic coipse rectified this mistake, 
and turned the stone round into tho oithodox iliieetion which it still maintains, 
that is north and south. 2 Loft of the road, about half way between Agra and 
Sikandra, stands a tomb with a ball of sixty-four pillars attached. This build¬ 
ing is considered a memorial of the Paymaster-Genoial Sulubar KMn, who was 
slain by tho Amur Singli th'ithor already mentioned. 3 But, though prolific of 
M us aim an monuments, Shflhjalian’s reign was unfavourable to tho construction 
or even preservation of buildings not founded by his co-religionists, Unlike 
his father and grandfather, he affected or felt all the bigotry of a good Muham¬ 
madan. He stopped the yeaily gi ants hitherto made from tho Imperial Exche¬ 
quer to the Jesuit fathers at Agra. Ho pulled down the steeple and the greater 
part of the Cathedral. And the great bell, whose clang could be heard all over 
the town, was silenced.' 1 

Three miles south of Agra, on the eastern and western sides respectively 
Firoz Khan, the founder °f the Gr'v&li&r road, stand “ The WrestlerV’ and Eiroz 
of Firoznbad. Khan’s tombs, both conspicuous domed buildings of 

red saudstone. “Tho “Wrestler u (Pahht'dn) is said to have been tho chief 
wrestler of Shiihjahdn, to whoso period the architecture of liis tomb belongs. 
Enriched with carving and coloured tiles, and fronted by a fine masonry reser¬ 
voir, Firoz Khan’s sepulchre is one of the moat handsome buildings about 
Agra. Tlie Tafrih-ul y Xmarat says that Firoz was one of Bhfrhjahan’s eunuchs; 
and local tradition, while asserting that he lived in Akbur’s roign, admits that 
he was the founder of Firozabad. The style of his tomb is perhaps rather 
earlier than tlmt of Shahjahfin’s period. But, as already mentioned, wo have 
Elliot’s authority for believing that Firozcihad was founded in this reign. It 
was in this roigu, too, that lfija Badan Singh of Bhnddwar (1643-55) built 
the embankment which protects the town of Bateaar from tie inroads of the 
Jumna, c 

In 1G57 Shakjalnui was seized with a serious illness; and his four sous all 
Sliftlijuliait’s soua strug- entered themselves with more or loss openness as oan- 
glo for the crown, 1057. didates for the crown. The eldest, Dard»-shikoh, as¬ 
sumed charge of affairs for his father. Having heard that the third son 

1 Arch, Surv. t IV tl 169-62, log. 7 Ibid,, 190; ICcene, 40. a Keene, p. 30. 

* Bouncr, quoted by authority last nwnel, fl See above* p. 477. 
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Aurangfcib was hatching plots in tbo Dakkhan, ho directed Aurangzib’s prijici- 
pul adherents to quit Unit prince. Of these adherents tho most important was 
Mir Jmnln, whoso family happened to ho at Agra. As for this reason Mir Jumla 
hesitated openly to defy the prince imperial’s command, Aarangzib placed him, 
with his own consent, in confinement. After this overt act of rebellion, Aurangzlb 
joined forces with his yonngost brother Mar-id, who had openly assumed tho 
imperial titlo. In Miilwa tho two princes met and defeated IUju Jaswimt Singh 
of Jo dh par, whom Dari liad sent against thorn. Meanwhile Dai A had occupied 
Agra, whence ho despatched towaids Bengal a force which ultimately defeated 
tho emperor’s second son SlmjA’. The silo of Dili’s Agra palace lies immedi¬ 
ately north of the fort, and is now called tlio Jumna-high . 1 

Shfihjahin had himself arrived at Agra, but being unable to bear the May 

AuvanR 7 ii) and Murad heat bad set out once moro for Delih. He was sud- 
invade the district, May -. n n r , 

165 B. demy recalled to tho former city by tbo nows that 

Aurangzlb and Murid bad passed through Gw'di&r, ami mvadod this district 
Tho dispositions which Dai a had made to defend the passage of tho Ohambal 
had been frustrated by tho manoeuvres of Aurangzlb, Shiihjiihan attempted to 
dissuade Dari fiom giving battle until the troops which had beaten Slmja 
returned to Agra. But at Agra was already musterod an army -variously 
reckoned at from 70,0 0 to 120,000 tuon, including infantry and an ample allow¬ 
ance of artillery 5 while Aurangzlb and Muriul had between thorn a cavalry and 
artillery forco of barely half that strength. Confident, therefore; of victory; DCmi 
in the beginning of Juno, 1G58 went foith to meet them, 

Tho bailie was fought at or near Sainogar in the Homo-tabs!!. It was oponod 

Battle Ot Ssmogar. hj D ^ l ’ a cilval, y> wlio a g«in and ngum tried to break 

through a row of guns chained togofcher in front of tho 
rebel centre, commanded by Aurangzlb. Meanwhile Murad was attacked by 
3,000 Uzhak archers, whose arrows would havo driven his elephant from the 
field had he not caused its legs to bo chained together, Tho Uzhak assault 
was followed by an impetuous rush of Bdjput spearmen. Clad in royal saffron, 
and crowned with a chaplet of pearls, their leader Bajd Hdm Singh reached 
Murad's elephant, and hurled lus javelin at that prince. Mm Ad received the 
weapon on his shield, and replied by laying tho lAja dead with an arrow. But 
on the death of their chief tho Rdjputs fought with redoubled fury. Dor 
could Aurangzib come to his brother’s assistance, for DMA had at length 

pierced the barrier of guns, and charging the rebel contro had curried hi 
boforo him. 


1 IfiljiUliiBfctfDCj Blc, X, Ciiap. 3 ■ Arc ft, Surv. f IY , sco, 
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Drtrd flieg towards Dehli, 


And now Anmngzib, who alone remained unshaken, was himself attacked 
Victory of Aunwgztb by the Rajputs. R6ja Rup Singh was slain in the 
and Murfid. act 0 f cu tfcing the girths of the prince's elephant 

with his sword; and Anrangzib’s command to spare his gallant life came too 
late. Owing, perhaps, to tho diversion of which his brother was the object, 
MmAd succeeded at length in repelling the Rajputs by whom ho himself 
was opposed. Ho came at once to the rescue, thereby threatening tho enemy’s 
right, and causing Davd to abate the vigour of his front attack. And now 
happened an incident which decided the battle in favour of the rebels, Ouo 
of their rockets struck Ddrfi’s elephant, which mshed in ungovernable fear 
from the field. Leaving his shoes and his weapons behind him, or rather being 
left behind them, the prince threw himself off, and continued to command on 
horseback. Rut Ills sudden disappearance inspired his more distant troops >vlth 
a panic, which soon affected the whole force. In Asiatic civil war the death of 
the leader is tho annihilation of the cause. The rebel brothers seized their 
opportunity, and, advancing, put Card’s army to flight. 1 

Aurangzib’s fiist act after tho battle was to throw himself on his knees and 
return thanks to God ; his second, to congratulate 
Murad on the acquisition of a crown. For it was the 
plan of tho wily Anmngzib to dispose of one brother at a time. It was not as 
yet certain that Darn’s resistance was at an end. Meanwhile Mur&d might 
prove useful, and must therefore ho kept off his guard. Rut Dara was unlikely 
to offer much further resistance. Of his largo army only 2,000 arrived with 
him at Agra in the evening. Ashamed to present himself before the father 
whoso advice lie had disregarded, ho collected a few valuables in his own palace 
and, slightly attended, continued his flight towards Dehli. IVhen he had reach¬ 
ed tho third stage from. Agra, lie was overtaken by 5,000 horse whom Slmhjahdu 
had despatched to his assistance ] but some treasure which the emperor sent after 
him was plundered by a body of Juts. 3 Local history bore mentions for the first 
time a tribe which afterwards ruled the district. 

On the morning boforo the buttle Aurnngzib had probably started from 
. „ _ , . Fatekftbad, then a large Hindu village of name on- 

Am ftngzib gives Paleha- 1 ... 

bnd its present name, oc- known. Ceitnm it is that in commemoration of tho 
ia Ul coaIii\e. buttle he gave tho place its present title, which, like 
nieilfci the sometimes used synonym Zafrmgar, means t( tho 

town of victory.” Ho also founded there a public hostel, and perhaps somo 
oilier buildings. At Samogar itself are still standing somo stone records of 
1 Blphuistouc, Blc. X., Chap* 3. 1 ElpliinBtoue, Bk, X., Chap. 3* and Dov, III. 
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Aumngzfb’tf success. 1 It was not till throe days after tho victory that ho 0Q _- 
oainpcd beforo the walls of Agra and took possession of the city. On the site of 
the bouso which he first occupied on his arrival iu that city ho built the MuM- 
rak Manual or “ Fortunate Aliglding-placo,” now the hoad-office of tho Salt 
Department. He did not at first take possession of the fort, which was still 
inhabited by Shahjahan. But having found it impossible to shake the em- 
poior’s loyalty to the cause of Diirii, Aurangzib at length sent his own sou Mu¬ 
hammad Sulluu to occupy the fort, and to sevor all ooininuiiioation between 
Sbaltjahdn and the world without its walls. Within thoso walls, though 
treated with tho greatest respect, Slmlijahnn was henceforward to tlio end of 
his life confined ; and his reign ends in 1(558. Ho did not (lio, howovei, until 
December, 1(506, when he was buried in the Taj besido tho wife of bis youth. 2 

Auraugzeb had no sooner confined his father than, accompanied by Mu- 

rdfl, be started in pursuit of Odi A. But Murdd was 
Aurangzib, 1058-1707. ... ‘ , TTrl 1 W,tS 

now much in Aurangzib s way. When they reacbod 

Matbum, therefore, Aurangzib encouraged his brother to drink himself into 
a state of intoxication, during winch Mumd was chained and scul a prisoner 
to Debti. Ou himself arriving at tho latter place iu August, Aiming?,ib was 
' proclaimed emperor under tho title of ’Xbungir, or Captor of tho Universe ; but 
to Europeans be ia better known by tho name which ho boro in his uncrowned 
days. In tho following year (1659) ho again came down-couuLry to defeat 
ShujiV at Klmjwa in Fatehpur. Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur had on tho 
eve of the bottle treacherously attacked the emperor’s roar; but being defeated 
had fled towards Agra. Here he unexpectedly presented himself before tho 
success of Auvaugzlh’s arniB was known. The governor of the city, Shfustn 


Agra U threatened hy 
Jaswant Snigli of Joillipur, 


Khau, gave himself up to despair ; and was on tlio 
point of taking poison when Jaswant, dreading per¬ 
haps tho approach of Anrangzib, suddonly withdrew 


to Jodhpur. Tho emperor soon afterwards arrived at Agra, and remained tliero 


until drawn to Jaipur by tho renewed activity of Dard. According to Mr. 
lveeiio it was at Agra that, while celebrating the first anniversary of his acces¬ 
sion, Aurangzib heard of DAid’s capture ; at Agia that, mounted on a sorry 
elephant, Dam was paraded through tlio streets j at Agra that the severed head 


of this unfortunate) prinoo was wept over by liis canting and hypocritical bro¬ 
ther tlio emperor, But Elpliinstonc seems to plnoe these events at Dohli. a 


.. 'Keene,p ill. ’ Supra, p 40?; Elliot's Supplemental >j (liman/ (Bcnmm’H oil.), 

V 87 i '}'•*; Report*, IV, 190-06 s KlpUlnihme, Ilk. X., chapter a . Keene, pn. 97 - 10 . 

Kcfcur'p* Q^ Ii,i ,urn < - cl ’ v le8 "h M 1, 34 ' 35 5 t^P'aneloJie, Uks, X., chapter 3, and XI., chapter I ; 
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Some little distance north of tlio Agra fort, on the same bank of tlio 
Buildings of a man*'- Juimm, stands a fine and well preserved stone build* 
r4Vn icign ing called tho Chhntri of Jaswnnt Singh. It is said 

to mark the spot where that chief’s corpse wna burnt. By docprLing the 
cause of Bara, Jab want made his peace with AurnngrJb, and died while 
commanding the latter’s forces in Kabul, But it may safely be averted 
that his body was not burnt at Agra, History records tho difficulties which 
his widow, having quarrelled with Aurangzib, found in bringing her infant 
sons from Afghanistan to Jodhpur. But it says nothing about her bringing 
Lack her husband’s body; and after the quarrel just mentioned, neither sLio 
nor tiers would have ventured to convey that body to Agra. 1 Agrn can, indeed, 
show but ono important building of Aurangzib’s reign, This, the Hall of Pub¬ 
lic Audience in the fort, was completed by the emperor himself about 1084. 
It is probable thatlio also added a screen to his father’s tomb in the Taj. But 
by this time Aurangzib had transferred his headquarters to Delili ; and Agra, 
which during tho preceding reign was a city twice as large as Isfahan, had be- 
como a mere provincial town. 2 

A gieal part of Aurangzlh’s long reign was occupied by campaigns, in 


Kise of tike Juta, 


tho Dukkhan, against tho-o Mark'dtas who were 
afterwards masters of this district. But tho Mariet¬ 


tas were not tlio only rebels whose hands the ©mperoik bigoted mid over¬ 
bearing attitude towards Hindus served to strengthen. Homo other future 
rulers of the district, the Juts, rose iu open hostility. In lb7t> KoLiln of this 
tribe, the leader of a rovolt iu Mathurtf, was cracuted at Agra. About 1700 
the Jats near that city bocamo so troublesome, that it was found necessary to 
send against them a prince of the blood ; and one of the emperor’s own letters 
deals with measures for tho repression of disturbances in tho Agra neighbour- 
hood . 3 


In 1707 Aurangzib died. Under his pillow was found after his death 

Death of Aucaugzib and a will in which ho recommended that his three 
\?ai between liia flone, 1707. S01]S g } 10 uld divide tlio empire. The youngest, K&m- 

bakhsb, was to take tho kingdoms of Bijupur and Golkonda; tlio oldest, 
Mu’azzim, the northern and eastern provinces, with Dchli for his capital. 
Tho remainder of India, south ami south-west of Agra, was to he ruled 
by the second sou A’zam, nnd to have Agra as its headquarters. But each 
son desired tlio integrity of tho empire, tinder his osvn sovereignty ; and this 


*Archa;oloflirnl Survey Tiepnrh, IV,, 202-03; Klpbinfitono, Bk. XI 4| chnplor 2. -Keene, 

pp, Ifi, 24, 07 ; Maiulesloc, quoted l>y Elpliinptone ; Jsfah&n wna then the capital of I’craia. 
3 GrowBe’s Mathurd, p, 35^ Biplane tone, ilk. XI., chapter 4. 
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district once more became the scene of civil warfare. Prinoo ’Azim-nsli-Shfm, 
the son of Muhazzim, marched up from Bengal, seized Agra, ami sent the con¬ 
tents of its treasury to his father, who with a large army was marching down 
from K&bul. The governor of Agra, Mnkhtiyftr Khan, whoso daughter had 
married A’znm’s son, was imprisoned. Meanwhile A’zain also was advancing 
on Agra, wiih a largo army from the Dnkkliau. As 
battle of Jiiiftii, nud obtains ho crossed tlie utangnn and entered the district, lie was 
llic empire (same >oar). mot, at Jajau in Khniragarb, by Mu’azzim. In the 
action which followed, Mu’azznn was victorious, while A’zam and Ins two 
grown-up sons were killed. Tho arrogance of A’zam had disgusted some of 
Ids principal followers, who during tho battlo held tlioir forces aloof, and afior 
the battle made their submission to tho victor : but the defeat was perhaps duo 
parti}* to a violent dust-storm which during the action blow into the eyes of 
the unsuccessful army. In memory of his victory Mu’nzzim, who on proclaim¬ 
ing himself emperor had assumed tho title of BnhAdur ShiSli, built a lino stone 
hostel and mosque at Jajau. Both still oxist, although the gateway of tho 
former suffered duriugtho rebellion of 1857. It js noticeable that during the 
battle of Jajau tho Jilts of Bhartpur, under their famous chiof Chnr/unani, 
beset Mu’azzim’a camp in hopes of plunder. Mu’azzim next year (17081 defeat¬ 
ed aud slew Kftinbakhsh in tho Dakkhau. 

During tho brief reign of the next emperor, Jabdnddr Shlih (L712-13), 
Jalvuular shih ( 1712 - the district was again harassed by civil war, Jalnin- 

i'nlrakhsTyni- Ct \t iy RCbbT- t ^ u ’ P 11 ^ death all princes of the blood on whom 
hfiri, aiul put to death. ho could lay hands; but his nephew Farrukhsiynr, son 
of Azun-ush-Shiu, throw himself on tho protection of the powerful Sayyids 
Husain and ’Abd-till.ih of Bnrhfi, the governors of Bihdr and Allahabad res¬ 
pectively. Those old adherents of his father accompanied him up-country 
with a largo force. It seems that they proposed to quit tho Duftb and pass 
over the Jumna opjiosito Samognr. Finding, however, that the emperor’s nrmv 
was encamped in tho neighbourhood of that village, they adopted another plan. 
Ahd-ulhlh sent up tho left bank of tho river a strong detachment which, ovoss- 
in £ V a n, 'ght, occupied a position in rear of the enemy, The impe- 

) inlists hurried back to defend their communications, and a fiorce battle was 
fought at KuohbiMrf (Biebpuri?) “a village beyond Agra on tho Dchli road” 
Jahnndai’s army was 70,000 strong s but it was enfeebled by dissensions bi- 
tiveon tho two principal officers, Kokaltfisli and ZulfilAr Khiins. In tho end, 

iAtrluf Arch?Su?Tey k IV.fa'3 CllapterB * XII ‘ 1 ‘ UMh’ 
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though both sides suffered severely, it was completely defeated. Juli&ndfir flecl 
to flelili, whore ho was afterwards betrayed to his victors and executed, Amongst 
his adherents who fell in tho battle was Mukhtijnr or Mulditilr Khan, mentioned 
in the last paragraph . 1 

Farrukhsiyar now became emporor, sometimes inhabiting the Agra palace. 


Farrukhslyar ( 17 , 3 - 19 ) Eut ,lavi "£ as P ire(l to ™ lldor himself independrat of tho 
is murdered, and succeeded king-making Savynh of Barhft, he was by them nmr- 
by other pii]»pefc emperora. { j orec j at p e h] i in 1719. On bis death the Agia garri¬ 
son revolted, setting up as their ruler Aimngzib’s youthful grandson, Nekusi- 
yar, whom they bad reloaded fiom confinement in tho fort. The governor of Agra 
was at this time one Amir iChnn ’Xhungirf; but as he retained the appointment un¬ 
til his promotion to a higher post next year, it is improbable that he had any 
share in the mutiny. Tho leader of the insurgents was indeed one Mitrsi Son, 
The Sayyids, who had enthroned a puppet emperor of their own, at once took 
measuies to repress the rebellion, Husn in proceeded to Agra, invested tho fort, 
and bombarded it for three months. 'Meanwhile his short-lived emperor had 
died, and had been replaced by another young prince who bore the title of 
Bafi^ud-daula. ’Ahd-ullrth brought this now monarch to Agm in lime 
to witness the surrender of the fort, Just before that ovent Mitm Seu 

Failure of Nckfisiyar’s committed suicide, and just afterwards Nukusiyar was 
revolt at Agra, i 7 io. remanded to confinement. His adherents were severely 

punished, and a heavy fine was imposed on the city. Husain took possession 
of all regalia found at Agra. His booty included some valuables that 
liad belonged to Nfirjah&n and Mimitdz-i-Miihftk Thus disappeared a pall 
of pearls which was spread over tho hitter’s tomb on the anniversaries 
of her marriage and on Friday nights, It had been made by order of 
Shahjttlum , 2 

The next emperor Muhammad Shfib spent tho earlier part of hi3 reign at 

Muhammad Shill, 1710 A g ra < aud wbUe tllQ1 ° S,,CCCG(lcd ' m formi “g tho 
to 1748. which freed him from tho oppressive tutelage of the 

BftrhA Sayyids. When the ancestor of the pressnt Nizams of Haidar&bftd 
revolted in the Dakkhau, it was arranged that Sayyid Husain should conduct 
the emperor southwards to oppose that rebel, while Sayyid ’Abd-ullfth went 
to Dehli, and thence administered northern India. In 1720 therefore the two 
brothers left Agra, each for his appointed destination ; hut Husain had gone 


1 JSlphlnatane, Bk, XII, clinpter 1 ; Briggs's Snjai j T&rtkh-i-lrddat Khdn (Demon's Elliot, 
VII., 601), which says that EarmUiHiyar's adherents crossed tho Jumnn at Gdoghat, 
1 Briggs's Siynr \ Muntahhab-u! Lubdb, Dowson's Elliot, VII., 432-8 i. 
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only 100 miles whon lie was murdered by an assassin in tlio service of the im¬ 
perialist conspiratois On returning next year (1721) to defeat Sayyid ’Abd¬ 
ullah in the Meerut division, Muhammad Shah onoo more visited Agra. If 
the emperor had now made himself independent, so too had many of his sub¬ 
jects; and the empire continued to decay with rapidity. 1 

Oue of tbo principal members of the conspiracy for the overthrow of tlio 
S*W,Ui become.go- E{ ' u ' hft Sayyids had boon Sa’adat ’AH, ancestor of the 
vernov of Agra, i 72 \. kings of Oudh. In the same year as the overthrow 
of the Sayyids was completed by ’Abd-ulhih’s defeat, tins Sa’tidat was reward¬ 
ed for bis services by being appointed governor of Agm. Daring his short 
residence in this part of the country he devoted his attention to clearing the 
tract betweou Agra and Mathurd of robbers aiul rebels who were probably Jnts. 
IVith slight loss to his own forces, but nuieh to theirs, ho stormed all their 
castles. For those successes he was summoned to the court at Dohli and pro¬ 
moted to the yiceroyalty of Oudh, Ilo did not, however, give up the Agra 
government; and on leaving its capital appointed as his deputy a Hindu 
named Dai NUkuuth Nagar. But, in the course of a dispute with somo neigh¬ 
bouring landholders, Nilkanth was shortly aftorwnrds murdered by a Jat. The 
emperor thereon supaiseded Sa’hdat with his own consent, and appointed riija 
Ajit or Jai Singb Siwiir of Jaipur to bo governor. Jai Singli at cnee march¬ 
ed into Bliartpur and attacked the Jats, who were still ruled by the aged Cliu- 
rfiinaiii, Some dissensions amongst the Juts themselves were carefully fomonfe¬ 
ted by their opponent. In the end Ckni&mani either killed liimsclf nith poison, 
or died naturally, or fled ; while his nephow or younger brother was allowed 
to succeed him on condition of paying tributo to the emperor (1722). a 

During tlio next ten yeais little of importance happened in this district 
The MohrtitUas threaten itself. Bub the decade is remarkable for tlio onoronch- 
Agr«, 1726-32. nients which the Mahrdthas, now a consolidated power, 

began to make on northern India. Tims about 1725 they threatened Grwnliar; 
and Muhammad, nawab of Faiukhabnd, who was thon in Bundolkliand, was 
ordoied to repair to Agra, probably for the purpose of protecting that city, 
From Agra he advanced on Gwdli&r itself, which he occupied for soyou months. 
At the end of 1730 he again marched through Agra and Gwiilidr, to open 
operations against the MahrtUhas in Malwa. 3 In 1734, however, their roving 
cavalry again appeared near Agra. 1 


J Elphiustone, Blc chapter 2; Briggs’s Siyar. 2 Same nuthorHics, nail Groweo's 

Mathura, pp. 36-37, which however places theseevc-ata in 17)2. a See nhovo, pp. 164-56. 

"V he / ns<1 tot n,0 ? t ’ o, . ied i . t h fil1 ,)e remembered tiiat Ahbmnbnd in » Muhammadan 
Bynonym for Agin. * Briggs’s Siyar. 
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In 1736 they became bolder. Thoir chief Baji Tfsio demanded of tho 
They inviuia this dis- oinperor the cession of MatlmrA and other holy Hindu 
trict, 1737 . places iu northern India. The demand being evaded, 

he in 1737 invaded this district. After seizing fctie BliadiWar rujus domains 
in GwnMr, ho crossed the Chambal and entered tahsil Pannhat. As lio after¬ 
wards passed south of Mathura on his way to JDehli, it is improbable tlmt his 
main body crossed the Jumna. But his light horse under Mai bar RSo Holfcfir 
crossed that river “opposite Riipn,” that is at Batmr. While speeding up tho 
left bank Holkfir was chased by SaYidat ’Ali, who had marched from Oudh to 
Etdwa to protect Ins old province. But working round his roar, some parties 
of Malnathas sacked Etfuva and, accovdiug to the Siya)\ every place between 
Elawa and tlxo Moihbagh opposite Agra. The main body had already burnt 
Efrozabad and rtinnidpnr, and were marching to Julesar in scattered plunder- 
ing order, when Sp/adat overtook them. 1 In tho words of Rustam ’All, fiom 
whom a part of the facts just mentioned has boon taken, tho Oudh cavalry foil 
on Holkar “like a wolf upon. sheep, or a tiger upon a deer. Thus those vaga¬ 
bonds, clutched by the grasp of Death, were forced to fly in alarm towards the 
forest. The Muhammadan aimy pursued them, made Leaps of the slain, and 
kept tho battle raging for a distance of 35 kos , a A body of the invaders was 
overtaken near tho reservoir of Ptimadpur, and three chiofs with about a thou¬ 
sand men wore taken prisoners. Those who escaped tho sword crossed tho 
Jumna. Many of them missed fclio ford and were drowned in tho river of 
Eternity; but most escaped and joined their fellow-countrymen. When tho 
prisoners were brought before Burhdn-nl Hulk, ho gave each man a rupee for 
his expenses, and set thorn all at liberty ; but he kept tho three chiefs loaded 
with chains.” AH tho imperial officers, however, wore not so vigorous as Sa'adafc 
? Ali; and in spite of this chock Bajl Ktio succecdod in making his way, as 
already mentioned, to Dehli, 

The governor of Agra at this timo was NizAm-ul Mulk, already mentioned 
The Jrita mine* moat of as the ancestor of the HuidarfibW princes. His 
the district, 1738-H. revolt had long been forgiven, and he was now the 

acknowledged viceroy of the Dakkham But his struggle with the Mahrdthas 
in tho south left him little time to devote to tho affairs of Agra; ami in this 
same year 1737 ho provided that province with a deputy-governor. 8 The 
Jtits of Bhartpur wore now ruled by Siiraj Mnl, tho nephew or grand-nephew of 
Cluuumuni. The inability displayed by tho local authorities duriug the lato 

1 IClphinatone, Bk, XII, chnp, 3 j 7 itrlhh-i-Fluuli of Rustam f Ali (DowcoiPb Elliot, VII., 
Jift-frl). Sn/nr 2 Tho SUjn r with uioro appearance of tvuth Bays 4 fm only; 

and niiikca the pursuit terminate at I'tim&Jpur, 8 Siyur. 
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MahnUha incursion, and the absence of Nizam-ul Mulk, who was still engaged 
in an unsuccessful campaign against Baji Bdo, tempted Stimj in 1738 to annex 
a part of this district. After sacking 01 and establishing a tnhsflf jit Farali, 
both in Matluirft, he seized 23 villages round Achlmera and bestowed thorn on a 
marriage connection. In the following year the Persian invader Nfidir Shah 
occupied Dehli, and with the doorcase of imperial power Suraj Mai’s opportu¬ 
nities increased. That he did nut neglect those opportunities is proved by the 
fact that about 1719 they are described as possessing a largo territory round 
ncfttli Of Huh am mud Agra. 1 In the preceding year had died Muhammad 

Slinh, 1748. Shah, the last emperor who lived at Agra, At Agra 

itself aro no remarkable monuments of his reign; but by a ohiof who died in 
that reign, rdj.i Gop&l Singh of Bhadfiwar, was built the castlo of Pan&liat. 

The neighbourhood of Agra city and tho tahsll of PanAhafc wero in this 
NAdir Slrnli besieges Agrti, district tll o only places of which the Juts had not pos- 
1757t sessed themselves in 1754, when GMi&zt-ucbdin, the 

grandson of Nizam-ul Mulk, camo against them. 3 But his operations did not 
extend beyond Bharlpnr ; and seem to have ceased when, in tho saino year, ho 
returned to Dohli and triad o himself prime minis tor to an emperor of his own 
choosing. lov three years longer the Juts wore allowed to enjoy their recent 
annexations in peace ; but duiing bis third invasion of India Ahmad Shdh Du- 
rani attacked both them and their enemies the imperialists with most impartial 
fury. In 1757 he took Delili, sacked Mathur&and overran Bliartpur. lie then 
laid siege to Agra, which was held for the ompovov by governor IMzil Kb {in. 
But by this time the fierce heats of summer had arrived. Tho mortality amongst 
his soldiers, men bred in the cool highlands of Afghanistan, beenmo so great 
that he abandoned tho siego and returned to his own dominions. 3 

Throughout these and succeeding dangers Suraj Mai bolmved with great 
Tho Jdts obtain pobbcb. prudence and finesse. Ho had not squandered his 
sion of Agra city, 17QI. resources by opposing Ahmad Shfih in tho field. When 
Ahmad was gone, and when Ghiizi-ud-dlnhad called in tho aid of the MukrfiMiaa 
to oust the Eohilla whom Ahmad had appointed prime ministor, tho Jiit chief 
sided with Gli&zl-ud-din’s party, which was for the time tho strongest. But in 
1759 Ahmad returned to India and defeated Dutaji Siudia. Glmzl-ud-din flod to 
Agra, and from Agra to Bliartpur, where his arrival perhaps suggested to Suraj 
Mill certain lefloctions on the folly of resisting Ahmad. Not long afterwards, 

1 Mr* Beneon ; and Elphinstono, Bk XII , olmp. 2, 2 Mr. BcnBon. 3 Dow, II,- 

nnd Elplitiittono, I3k XII, thap, 4. which adopts tho nairatwe of the Sit/ar . Following tho 
Afghan accounts Mr Growfie (Muihurd, p a8) mokes Ahmti.l hiniHclf rommn at Dolill, while 
these down cmitry operations arc elfcotcd by ius general Snrdar Jalmu Khan. 
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Avlion the Poahwa’acouain Sadashiv marched northwards to attack Alutuid, Siiiaj 
professed to bo disgusted with the arrogance of the Mahratha general, mid with- 
drew from Snchishiv’s camp. The prudeuoo of thi* movement was amply proved 
early in 17G1, when Ahmad totally defeated Sadashiv at Fmripat, Tlie flhdn iitlia 
governor of Dolili flod towards Agia, carrying with him a considerable amount 
of treasure. Of this, ashopassed through the Jut territories,ho was dispossessed 
by Suraj Mai, wlto spent it in strengthening his principal forts. 1 Bat this was 
not tho only advantage which Suraj derived from the confusfou succeeding tlio 
battle* He at onco seized tho gulden opportunity now offered of capturing 
Agra. Falling unexpectedly upon that city, writes Sir, Grow,so, “ho ejected 
from it the garrison of his late allies and adopted it as his own favourite resi¬ 
dence.” Major Thorn, who collected his information on tho spot, about forty 
yoara after the event, says that Siimj received Agra as tho reward of his neu¬ 
trality during the struggle at Pairipat; and it is quite possible that Hdrnj lud 
made some such arrangement with Ahmad Shall. But according to Hr. Keene, 
tho Jut chief postponed his capture of the city until 1764, That capture was 
fullowed by a sack during which, unless tradition lies, the Juts shot away tho 
tops of tho minarets flunking the entrance to tho Sikandni tomb; snatched 
from that tomb and sent to Bhartpur tho armour and books of Akbar; robbed 
fiom tlio Tiij and melted down two silver doors which Imd cost Sbahjahan o\er 
Ji ldkhs of rupees, Willi thoae Vandals crime the infamous Walter Beinhaul 
or “Simmi,” red-handed from tho massacre of Patna. 8 

In 1765 the Jfits completed their conquest of the district by expelling tho 
The Jdtfl complete tlicir Bhach'uvar nya from Inb&il Panahafc. The domains 

conquest of tho ilistrict by thus nennired were bestowed on JawAVivr and 

the ftimcxftfcion of rftiiuhftt, - 1 .... 

1705. Bixtan Singh, Jat chiefs of tho ruling family. At 

abopt the same time, while limiting near Dehli, Suraj Mai was surprised and 
slain by the forces of the Bokilla prime miniator.* Ho was succeeded by 
Jawtihir Singli, who during his short reign lived in tho Agra palace. It is said 
that, when Javfibir seated himsolf on tho black throne of Jahangir, thore burst 
open in that throne a fissure from which oozed blood. This long emok is slit! 
pointed out; but tho red stain is probably due to the presence* of iron in the 
ptonoof which the throne is made. 5 The legend is perhaps insLructiveas tending 
to show that Jawahir was an unpopular ruler. That he was an incompetent rulor 


Those liitfcr 'vero pro- 
illor ermnob at present 


iT?i«litnsi-niip Uk XII clmn *: and Jiolca by Mr. 13 . T. Atkinson. Those latfer wero pro- 

a rare work wl,ic> iho compiler cmnof a P rr«™t 
obtnL " G o“ 4 MM, p. 3^ Mm„,r of the War n, A**onto Lake wJ W,l- 

“n, by Major W» Tbor*. Captain, lith Light Dragoon,; London 18M (Chapa l Ul 
Keene's IJaM, pp. 21, », 38 98, ’ Above p ,.VO. Mr. GrOn.c (t>. 
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is testified by Dow, who during this reign writes“ The city of Agra and a 
very considerable tract of country round it, extending along the Jumna from 
40 cossos below the city to within five of Delili, and stretching back to UwAliftr, 
aro now in the hands of a Hindu nation called the Jdfs. * * * Jaw/ihir 

Singh is a very weak prince. The revenue does not exceed two oroves : his 
dominions, like the rest of India, being harassed by the Mahidthas.” 1 

About 17G6, Ja\vahir Sink was murdered in tlio Agra palace. His 

assassination is said to have boon instigated by the 
The Mahf&thns ftimcx . ,. ... , 1111.11 

tlio Dutb portion of tho Jaipur raja, with whom J 10 had lately beon at war. 

district, 1770j He was succeeded nominally by his infant son Kesnrf, 

but really by his brother Nawal, who acted as regent. 2 About 1770, the Mah- 

rdtlias, who were recovering from the shook of Punlpat, annexed tlio Dnab 

portion of the district, while the Bhadrtwar rdja resumed possession of Pnmihat. 

In 1772 another enemy appoared in the person of tho imperial minister Najaf 

Klmn. He offered to reconquer this part of tho country for the orown, on 

condition of being allowed to retain half the territory 
but, together with the . , , . . e c , „ 

Jits, ore expelled from that so gained as ms personal het ; and the otter seems to 

Naja!KhdnlmSJ have been accepted. The Jills and Maliviithas mado 
common cause against their common foe, but in vain, 
In 1773, Najaf expelled tho Mahvatlins, and in 1774 tlio J fits also, whom tho 
Mahv&thas had by this time deserted. 3 

According to Mr. Growse the Jdts had held Agra city continuously for 
h’ajaf Khdn malies Asia thirteen years. Mr. Keene says that they were tom- 
his head-quarters, 1774-79. pox . ftr il y deprived of it by the MalnAthas in 1770, and 

recovered it on the defeat of the Malirdthas in 1773. But, whether the posses¬ 
sion of the Jilts was continuous or interrupted, there is no question that, when 
Najaf took Agra in 1774, ho took it from the Jiits; 110 question that when 
onoe I 10 had taken it, tlio J&ts never recovered it. At tho time of its capture 
tho fort was commanded by Diin Snliii, brother-in-law of rdja Nawal Skill, 
When Najaf first appeared before its walls ho found his artillery too light or 
too scanty for a siege. He therefore contented himself with a more investment ; 
and, until reinforcements arrived from Oudh, occupied himself in subduing tho 
surrounding country. On the arrival of tho reinforcements tho placo sur¬ 
rendered ; and Najaf at ouce occupied Agra palace, where ho livod in almost 
regal state for the next five years. In 1778 died at Agra Walter Bernhard of 
Troves, once a carpenter in the French navy, but finally a groat landholder in 
the North-Western Provinces. This unprincipled adventurer was best known 

1 How, If. 5 Keene, p. 9 , Growno, p. 39 , 3 Groivse, 40; Keene, O 81 Mill's 

History* Bk, \\» cluip. 2. 
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hy his nickname of Sombre, which the natives of India have corrupted into 
“Simnfi.” Ho was buried in a handsome tomb in the Roman Catholic 
cemetery; and a now disused church built by him adjoins tlio new Roman 
Catholic cathedral, To him belonged the enclosed gardens known as Regam 
SunmVs on the Fatehpur-Sikri road ; for his wife, whose name they bear, never 
lived at Agra. In the following year, 177U, Najaf Khan left Agra, appointing 
Muhammad Cog of Hamadan its governor. 1 

Nftjaf died at Dehli in 1782. During the confusion which thereon ensued 

Muhammad Beggover- both Dehli and Agra, Muhammad Reg ciossed the 
norof Agrn, 177 U-84. Jumna and ravaged those parts of the Mathura and 
Aligarh districts which belonged to Kajaf’s kinsman Afrasyab Khun. In this 
as in liis later actions the Agra governor clearly proved his intention of 
becoming, if possible, independent of his benefactor’s family. But, being 
themselves intent on retaining their supremacy at Dohli, that family could not 
afford just then to waste their strength in fighting with Muhammad Beg. 
AfrasyAb and Najaf’s nephew. Miry a Shaft, came therefore to Agra, whero 
they entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with that chief. It was 
agreed that Afntsyftb and Muhammad Beg should share the Dimb between 
them, while Shaft remained at Dehli as prime minister. Cut, having by means 
of this convention gained their own objects, Najaf’s kinsmen broko their pro¬ 
mises to Muhammad Beg. Wishing piobably to appease the deluded governor, 
Mfrafi, Shaft not long afterwards visited Agra. He was appicaching tho fort 
on an elephant, full porhaps of schemes for beguiling the apparently friendly 
and unsuspicious Muhammad, when the latter, disgusted at the treatment lie 
had received or fearing liis visitor's designs, treacherously shot him dead in 
front of tho Dehli gate. Afrasyab now became prime minister, Though deter¬ 
mined to avenge the death of a kinsman whom be would possibly have preferred 
to murder for himself, ho seems to have thought the army of bis master tlio 
emperor too weak for the purpose. He sought, therefore, for some powerful 
ally. After failing to obtain aid from either the English or tlio Oudh Niuvdb, 
lie obtained it from Madhuji Stadia, the Malmitha ohief of Gwali&r. The allied 
forces entered this district early in 1784, whilst a famine was still raging. 2 

On their approach Muhammad pcrliapB evacuated Agra. For when 

Smdia seizes tho dis- Sludia took tIlG forfc in March ol tho Satno J' car J be 
trict, 1784. took it, according to Mr. Bouson, from tlio Juts of 

1 Growsc, p. 40 j Mr, Atkinson’s notes} Imperial Cwazelieer t art “Agra” ; ICeene, pp. 44, 08. 
Tho li\Bt authority umkoB Knjaf appoint Muhammad Beg governor of Agia Immediately after its 
captuio in 1774. But Mr Akin soil’s notes say that Muhammad vss appointed in 1770 ? and that 
wag tie year in uiiioh, according to the Imperial (joattteer, . Najaf left >\gra 1 Keene, 

p. 98j Giant BuiTfl History of ihe Mhrtlhai, II, cliap. 16; Mf, A^iupon’fl notes; supra., p. 400. 
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Dhulpuv \ according to Mr. Atkinson, from Afrasytibte officer SlnijiVdil Klum. 
The latter authoiity mentions that, while the main body of the imperial army 
occupied the city, a detachment umlor Afrasyab himsolf was encamped at 
Jfotebpur-Sikii. Near that place lay also Sindia, who perhaps had reasons for 
wishing to bo near AfrasyAb; while some distance off, watching thorn, waa 
stationed Muhammad Beg, After a few days of inaction Afrnsynb was assassi¬ 
nated. The murder is said to have been procured by Sindia, who wished to 
Bucceod its victim as primo minister. Some forcois given to tho accusation by 
the facte that Sindia was appointed to tho coveted post in AfrnayAbte phtco ; 
nucl that during the confusion caused in tho imperial camp by Afraaylib’s death, 
ho besieged and captured Agra. Muhammad Beg made peace as best ho could ; 
white Stadia proceeded to annex tho rest of this district, Tho domain of tho 
BkatUiwar rrtja, which intervened between this district and Gwnliar, was confix 
cated ; but a fief of 30 villages in fhimihat was restored to Lho n\ja next year, 
Tho Jndon chief of Kotihi in Firoznhad is said to have boon slain in opposing 
Siudiate usurpation ; but liis family wero not deprived of their lauds. In consi¬ 
deration of a pYomisod monthly payment, tho bo^towod on ftmdm 

(i tiia management of ” tho Agra province. The oinpororte second son Akbar 
was appointed the nominal, and ltayuji Patel tho real, governor of Agra, 1 

A Hindu minister was now the master, not only of this district, but of 
India; and it was only to bo e\pccled that a Musahnan faction should bo 
formed to oppose him. The principal members of this faction wero tho late 

„ , governor Muhammad Bog and tlio savago liohillu 

The Muhrrttlm rule, ® ° ° 

ir«4-i803. JBimm Deg be- Ghuhim Kudu*, son of a nuwan or Knjibnbad in Bijnotv 
TVhon Muhammad died, his placo was taken by his 
nephew Ismail Beg, a clashing trooper whoso name was long feared by tho 
Main a thus. Ghnlam Kiidir at length suooeoded in superseding Sindia as primo 
minister; and the latter retired in disgust to GwaliAr. Ho was followed as far 
as Agra by Ghulam mid Ismail, who in 1787 bodoged his general LakliwA 
Dadd in the fort. Thereon Sindia, having raised fresh levies and scoured tho 
date as his allies, readvaimed with intent to raise tho siege. A fierce battle was 
fought near Fatelipur-Bikri botwoen his French genoiai DuBoigne and tho 
Musalinan confederates. Victory rested, however, with the hUfcei; and it was 
not until LakliwA D dilate brother Band Khan arrived with reinforcements from 
tho Dakkhnn that tho beseigers were compolled to retire. Their dbscomfifcuro 

1 Keene, ibui<\ Thorn’s Memoir o f the TlVir in ln<ha y elmp. 1* notes by Messre. 
AikuiRoii and Ikiuson , bisloij of tlie Illinilauiins, above, p, 479; Grunt Dn/l, ID. uj. Tho 
List authority- eajsj that Agia tort buircmloied to linydji Du Id in l'/So, * »<j C0 

Gazcltcci, V., 356. 
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Tcsiorod Stadias ascendancy at Dehli; and in revenge Glutlum ICadir blinded 
the aged emperor . 1 

For this outrage, when brought prisoner to Stadia at Mutlinrii, Ghulam 
EMir lost not only bis eyes, but his nose, ears, tongue and hands; and bo was 
afterwards banged. In 1792 bis ally Innail Beg was captured and imprisoned 
lie is imprisoned in the ln tlio Agra fort, where ho shortly afterwards died a 
fort, 17Q2. close prisoner. Two years later (1794) Madhuji Sin- 

dia died, being succeeded by bis nephew Dnulat Mo. It was in Baidal’s 
time, apparently, that the Fieiichman Perron succcedod the Frenchman Du 
Boigno in command of Stadias army. Perron’s duties wore administrative 
as well as military. A 3 Stadia's leprcsentativoat Dehli and Agra, ho e*crci?ed 
ivbat Thorn calls an u uncontrollable dominion ” over fclio emperor. But in 
--. f 1 spito of his rigour, or perhaps because of it, tho 

of tliat stronghold raMs, Mali ratlin governor of Agra rebelled in 1799; and tho 
17 "’ fort was not recovered until after a seige of 58 days by 

Perron in person. A Dutchman called Colonel John Ilessing was now appointed 
governor ; but his brother George, also a colonel in Stadia’s service, was asso¬ 
ciated with him in the government, probably as his deputy. John Hesstag died 
ill 1802,and like somo ether European officers of tho M ah rath a army was buried 
in the Roman Catholic cemetery at Agra. Tradition says that in the time of 
tho Mahrathas Fxrozabad was ruled by a Hindu of the religious order known as 
Gosiiyans . 2 This was perhaps the IIinmiatBahadur so well known in Bundel- 
kliand ; 8 but the details hereafter given of the treaty of 1808 will show that at 
one time both Firoznbud and I’timfulpur wore held by Du Boigno. 

Like the Juts, tho hi ah With ns lelt no remarkable buildings as memorials 
Absence of Mahr&iha of their mlo in this district Liko the JAts, they pro- 
buildings m the district, bably thought iho property (00 uncertain iu tenure to 

be worth improving. Thoy are said to have given tho RAmbfigh its present 
name. 4 But if, as some local antiquaries assert, the original title was Aram- 
biigh, or {< garden of rest,” that title was probably corrupted into Mmb&gh 
long beforo tho SInhr&thas appeared on the scone. Ram or Rama has always 
been a favourite demigod of the Hindus; and dr dm is a Persian word which at 
the time when the garden was enclosed cannot have been woll-known to Hin¬ 
dus. As an instance of the rapidity with which they convert unfamiliar into 
familiar sounds we may quote Ahmuty-ganj at Allahabad, which within the 
allotted span of human life, or less, has become Moli-ganj. If ou tho other 

1 Keene, p. 98 ; Thorn, chapters 1 ami s | Growse, P* 42. 'Keene, pp. a, 98-99 ; 

Glowsc, p, 42 ; Me. Benson's notes j Thorn's War tn India, chap. I, 3 See Ciazr , l. f 

41, and VI., 4, 120, 266, * Keene, p, 31. 
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Land there has been no corruption, R&mL&gh was probably tl\o original nan\o; 
for no other altornativo has ever been suggested. And if Rambagh was tho 
original ijume, it cannot have been bestowed by tho Mahrifchas, who camo here 
at least 150 years after the garden was made. Rambagh, moreover, is a titlo 
not uncommonly borne by gardens in those parts of Northern India which the 
Mnliratlias never held ; and, even here, is likely to have been just as common 
before tlieir twenty years* occupation as afterwards. 

At tho beginning of the present century tho Mahiuthas and tho English 
War between SEndunnd were the only two great powers loft in India. A con- 
theItogHsh, 1605. flict f or tij e supremacy was inevitable; but it would 

Lave been bettor fov the Mnhvuthas had they chosen for that conflict a time 
-when they were less divided amongst thomsoUm Whilst a strong and united 
enemy was at their gates, they were busily exhausting thoir own forces in 
internal struggles. In Octobor, 1802, HoMr defeated Siudia and the Pesfawa 
near the latter prince’s capital of Puna. In accepting British aid the PeabwA 
executed the treaty of Bassein, which rendered him virtually a vassal of tho 
foreign power. Acting under that treaty in 1803, tho future duke of Welling¬ 
ton expelled Holkar from Puna. Tho Mnhrcifchns at length realised both tho 
extent to which tlieir power was menaced and tho advantage of united action. 
Siudia, Holkar and other chiefs joined in an alliance against the English, the 
common foe of all MaluAthas. Prom the struggle which followed fJolkav, 
with more prudence than honesty, held back. But Siudia lmd reasons which 
prevented him from sheathing his half-drawn sword, By tho ond of 1801 the 
English had acquired, chiefly from tho nawnb of Ondh, about half the North¬ 
western Provinces. In Oudk itself, which was partly garrisoned by thoir 
troops, they were supreme. To crown all, the navrfib of Furr nth abac! liad, a 
few months before the treaty of Bassein, coded to thorn a territory on the very 
borders of Sindia’s owu possessions in Northern India. 1 Siudia might he par¬ 
doned for supposing that his own Agra, t( tho key of Hindustan, 1 " was threatened 5 
that his own holy city of Matlmrfi might, like Kishi and Prayag, be profaned by 
foreign annexation ; that hie own supremacy at Delili was at stake. And there 
wore at his elbow men whoso business it was to fan these suspicious into flame. 
There is no doubt, according to Major Thorn, 3 that Stndia’s many French 
officers were guided in their intrigues and general policy by instructions from 
tho great Napoldon. The strugle between Buonaparte and Wellington, which 
was to be continued in Spain and ended in Belgium, begau probably in India. 

1 Supra, pp, 4, 1*78-80, Tho Farrukliabaci cession included, bo ifc noted, not only tlio Itov- 
ruUUftbad, but also parts of the 15ta imd Maiupuri districts. i War in India, olmp. I. 
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Willi his ally tho Bhonsltv of N&gpuT, Sindia took tho field in Southern 

General Lake fauces India ! and > after failin S to cbtft3n “T explanation of 

against ike Makrathns iu his intentions, the English took the field against him in 
tho Dual). August. , , . , ® 

both north and south. Tho “ Grand Army of tho Du 6 b” 
included three regiments of European and five of native cavalry ; ouo battalion 
of European and 11 battalions of native infantry ; and a small force of Euro¬ 
pean artillery. Tho whole amounted to 10,500men, excluding 3,500 who were 
massed near Allahabad for tho purpose of invading Bimdolkliand, Tho comman¬ 
der was General Gerard, afterwards Viscount, Lake, Two of the principal objeols 
to which the Governor-General bad directed his attention were (l) “ the destruction 
of the power of tho French party established on tho banks of the Jumna under 
Monsieur Perron” ; and (2) u the extension of the Biitisk frontier, in the pos¬ 
session of Agra, Dehli, and a chain of posts on the right bank of the Jumna, 
for the protection of its navigation.” Lake started from Oawnpora on the 7 th 
August, 1803, marching by way ofKnnauj and Mainpuri to'Aligarh. At 
Kanauj, during the preceding winter, the cavalry regiments, European and 
native, had been trained under Lake’s own eye for the coming campaign. It 
was at this camp of exercise that Major Thom, the historian of the war, enjoyed 
“ the most luxuriant scenery and delightful society It was near this camp 
that Lake shot with liia own pistol a tiger that was springing on Major Nairne, 
by whom the beast lmd been already speared . 1 

The troops which Sindia had assembled to resist Lake wore tho 5th bri¬ 
gade, commanded by Perron and divided between Dehli, ’Aligarh and Agra; 
and the 2nd brigade, quartered under Colonel George Hessing at Sikimdra in 
this district. On the 29th August, Lake defeated Perron outside ’Aligarh* 

Lake captures 'Aligarh, Per1 ' 011 retircd with h, ' s Awards Agra, 

and proceeds to Dehli, Sop- leaving Colonel Pedrou in command of the’Aligarh 

lembor ' fort, which the English stormed on thp 4th September. 

On the fall of this stronghold Lake at onco continued his advance towards 
Dehli 5 but, hearing that some predatory horse under M. Fleury had attacked 
the British cantonment of Shikohubad iu Mainpuri, he seat Colonel Maean 
clown-country to disperse them, With one regiment of British and two of 
Colonel Macau is de- native cavalry Maean hurried through Jalesar, reaoli- 
^dts'VSSrloLToI 6 3 »g Fhozabad in tine district on the 8 th. Bat, hearing 
predatory horse. of his approach, the enemy bad quitted that town and 

recrossed the Jumna on the preceding night Next day the British detachment 
reached I’timfolpur. Here, writos Thorn, “ the surrounding country exhibits 

i Thorn, chaps, I, nud II. 
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the appearance of a wild and barren heath, intersected with ravines ; and the 
character of the inhabitants seems to partake of the rugged and uncultivated 
nature of the soil: for tbo robbers who abound here are not satisfied without 
adding murder to rapine, of which we discovered a melancholy evidence in eleven 
bodies, with the throats cut, concealed iu wells.’' The detachment aftorwards 
crossed over to Mathurfi, where it rejoined Lnko on his return march from Delhi. 1 

On llie 7th September, while still approaching Dolili, Lake received a 

, _ , „ , letter in which Porron announced that ho had deserted 

lake captures Dclill and 1 , 

nmiclicg to Agin, aeptem- tlio servico of Sinaia, The v ranch gonoml was con- 
foer-Octobei. ducted by a British escort to Lucknow, leaving 

M. Bourquion to be defeated opposite Dekli on tbo 11th. Throe days later,, 
when Lake crossed the Jumna and took Dolili, Bourquien surrondorod, 
Amongst the guns captured at this placo woro some which had boon oust at 
Matlnmi, evidently under European supervision* Having settled affairs at 
Dehli, Lake on the 24th, marched down the Jumna bank for Agra, sending his 
siege-train by river. Oil the 2nd Ocfcobor ho reached Mathuni, whore the 
French commandant Du. Dornaiguo surrendered; on fclio 4tli fcho army passed 
Sikaudra and encamped before Agia, whoso commandant was Groorge Hessing, 
“The fort of Akbarabad," writes Thorn, “saluted us with several shot, but, 
being at a considerable distance, nono of thorn did any injury.” On the 7th 
the fort and city wore completely invested; on the 9th Lake concluded a brief 
allianco with tbo Jat r&ja of Blmrtpur, who sont 5,000 cavalry to co-oporato in 
tlio siege. 2 

The British general had already summoned the garrison to survondor, but 
luid received no answer, it was aftorwards ascertained that this silence was duo 
Srego of Agrftj October, to the mutiny of tho garrison, which ill iis jcsontinont 
10 ^ 18 against white men generally, or because it doubted fchoir 

loyalty, lmd placed the commandant and other European officors in confinement. 
Preparations were nevertheless made for a vigorous defence. Seven battalions 
of the enemy’s regular infantry, with a considerable number of guns, took up 
their position on the glacis, in the cathedral mosque, in the city, and in the 
ravines on the south and south-west faces of the fort, As the British approach¬ 
es could not be made before tlieso men were dislodged, Brigadier-Gonoral 
Clarke, with three battalions of nafcivo infantry and six companies of a fourth, 
was on the 10th ordered to take possession of tlio city ; and Colonel M’Oullooh 
with three battalions to occupy tho ravines, Their attack succeeded completely. 

1 Thorn, chap. II. With regard, to the Diurdcrocl bodies found noar rtiuiudpur see above, 
pp. 104-BO, paiaguplig gn the Thtiga. 5 Ihorii, chaps. II, aiul V. 
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After a long and severe contest the enemy abandoned the town, retiring 
under cover of the guns of the fort, some to the cathedral mosque, others to 
the ditch. ^J3ut the forco which carried the ravines rashly followed up its 
success by mounting the glacis and seizing the guns which the enemy had placed 
there. In so doing it became exposed to a heavy grape and musketry fire 
from the walls, and suffered severely, The enemy was, however, signally de¬ 
feated, His loss was GOO men, 26 guns completely mounted and limbered, 26 
tumbrils laden with ammunition, and 29 ammunition-carriages. Tho English 
lost 228 men killed and wounded, including 10 officers. The remainder of the 
Mahr&tha forces outside the fort did not wait to be beaten. They surrendered 
on the 12th; and early next day, to the number of 2,500, marched into the Bri¬ 
tish campA 

Sieging operations began immediately afterwards, our approaches being 
^ ^ made under cover of the ravines from ay Inch the enemy 

truce fur the purpose of had been driven. The breaching battei y was erected 
aruingiog terms. within 350 yards of the south-eastern side of the fort 

near the river. On the same day the garrison begged a truce, for the purpose 
of arranging terms of capitulation. One of their European officers, Sutherland, 
was released from confinement, and, probably because lie was paitly or wholly 
of British birth, sent to treat with Lake. Colonel Sutherland was the bearer 
of adocument signed by himselfand Gr. Hessing, which stipulated that the garri¬ 
son should be allowed to march out with their private property, and go whither¬ 
soever they pleased \ but that all arms and other property of the HuMtha gov¬ 
ernment should be loft behind in the fort. Lake ansYvered that the garrison 
might tnaroh out and go whithersoever they pleased ; but that they must march 
out with nothing save honour and their clothes, and must leave all other pro¬ 
perty, private as >vell as public, behind them. Captain Salkeld was sent baok 
with Sutherland to explain these terms, 3 

They proved, however,unpalatable to the garrison; and while Salkeld was 
Lake's terms arc refused, still reasoning with the native officers, at 8 o’clock in 
aiuUho fort is bombarded. ov oning, the fort unexpectedly opened fire. As 

Salkeld hurriedly loft that fort in a boat, the British battery on the river bnuk 
fired at and nearly sank him. Seeing his lautern on the water our gunners 
hud imagined that some of tho enemy were trying to escape. But Salkeld’s 
voice re-echoed through the trenches just in time to prevent a second shot. 
The re-opening of tho native fire at that late and dark hour was, as the English 
seem at once to have understood, the effect of panic. As night fell our walking 
1 Thorn, chap. V. 2 Ibid, 

SO 
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parties had set busily to work in the trenches, which were now within hailing 
distance of the fort. Alarmed, at tha sound of notive pick and shovel the 
garrison fired ; and continued firing with more fury than effect throughout the 
night. “They also,” writes Thorn, “ sent-up every now and than rockets, for 
the purpose of ascertaining our situation ; while every hour the sound of horns 
and shoutings gave the signal of their relieving guard, on which occasions the 
firing from the fort invariably increased, to show that they were upon the alert. 
And then it slackened by degrees till the next rounds commenced.” 

Although a musket was now and then discharged at some bold Mahrtvtha 

„ , matchlockman who, under cover of tho darkness, had 

It capitulates and pass- ' , * 

es into the possession of crept towards our battery, the British ordnance an- 

tlie D)itieli. swered not a shot. Next day Lake, who was anxious 

to prevent unnecessary carnage, sent another message to the fort. But, perhaps 

in hopes of relief from Stadia, tlie garrison now rejected terms. On tha 17th, 

therefore, Lake opened fire. His breaching battery of 8 eighteen-pounders mid 

4 howitzers was assisted by two other batteries of twelve-pounders. Their 

well-directed fire opened a breach in the south-east bastion of tho fort j and 

this breach was rapidly becoming practicable when, on tho 18th, the gnrrison 

capitulated. They marched out five or six thousand strong, while a detachment 

of our troops under Colouel MacDonald ocoupied the fort. 1 That fort has ever 

since remained in the hands of the British. 


Native guides still show the marks of Lake’s cannon-balls, in tho marble 
Booty obtained in tbs screen-work of Sh&h Jsihtin’s palace facing tho Jumna. 

,OTt * But these marks must be the traces of some earlier bom¬ 

bardment. It isdenr not only from Thorn’s narrative, but from the account of tho 
late Mr. TV right, who in 1800 came to Agra with horses for John Hessing, that our 
lire proceeded from the Tiy side, south of the fort, and not from the opposite bank 
of the river east of the fort. Mr. Keene adds that Lake’s troops entered by the 
Amar Singh gate. 8 In explanation of the facility with which a breach was 
effected, we may mention that the walls of the fort are not so strong as they 
look. Their outward coating of hewn sandstone is little mote than a veneer 
ever banks of sand and rubble. 3 Amongst tho 1G4 pieces of ordnance which 
tho English found in the fort was “ the great gun of Agra,” which, though 
apparently made of brass, was believed by the besieged to be composed of all 
the precious metals. Tho native money-changers offered, in fact, to buy it of 


1 ndboohf p 15. Mr. Keene’s statement that Sutherland was governor of 
Agra at tho time of its siege is, however, inconsistent with Thorn. It conflicts also neiliana 
pith the booty of Surnj-Anjanguon, which mentions the brothers Hessing n8 govcmlne « 

large $>ait of the district, but U silent about Snilierhind. ’iiidjpo* b 
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Lake for a ]&kh of rupees, tlion worth £12,000. The length of the gun was 14 
feet 2 inches ; its calibre 23 inches; its metal at the muzzle 11 £ inches; and its 
, . . weight 96,600 11)., or ovor 43 tons, Balls for thi 9 gun, 

would, if made or cast iron, have weighed 1,500 ft. 
each. 1 It was intended to convey the gun as a trophy to England. But the 
raft on which it was being floated down the Jumna capsized, and tlio cannon 
imbedded itself in the sandy bottom of the river. Afar more important though 
not so unusual a prize were the 22 l&kks of rupees which had been deposited 
in the fort. Soon after its capture Perron set up an impudent claim to tho 
whole of this money. But Hcssing and the other European officers proved 
conclusively that it formed part of a fnnd which tho Mahr&tha government had 
lodged at Agra for paying the garrison and other military purposes. The fort 
contained also a large quantity of stores and ammunition. 2 

From Agra Lake marched on the 27tli October towards Alwar, to win tho 
Lfiko icares Agra, Oc- battle of N&sw&rl, commonly called Laswareo, On tho 
tober 27. day succeeding hie departure a tremendous storm of 

rain compelled him to halt at Kir&oli; but next morning he again advanced, 
passing Fatehpnr-Bikri and there leaving his heavy guns and baggnge, under 
charge of two native infantry regiments. After Nasw&rf, the sick and wound¬ 
ed and the captured guns wore sent to Agra. But Lake led the main body of 
his army to Bi&na, where it remained until the outbreak of the war with Hot- 
kar in February, 1804. Meanwhile the victories of Wellington in Southern 
India had shown Stadia the folly of further resistance. He sued for peace ; 
and by the tvoaty of Suraj Anjangaon, dated December 30th, 1803, surrender¬ 
ed the Agra district and other territory to the East India Company. 3 The 

GT ,. treaty describes the bulk of-the district as under the 

biudm siica lor peace ; u 

and by the treaty ct Suraj governorship of tho brothers Housing, one of whom was, 

Anjangnon siirrcncloiB this , . , «n • * 

distiict to the Comply, however, already dead, incur revenues from customs 

Decomber 30th. and f rom ^ Mint at Agra amounted to Bs. 82,500; 

their revenues from pavganahsKavahra, Savendbi, Jagner, Malpura, Khairagavh, 
Kir&oli, Fatebpiu-Sikn, Ir&datnagav, Shamsabad, Lok&mandi and w Norsing” 
(R&havganj ?,) to R$. 8,67,462 move, Farah and Aohhuera, with a joint reve¬ 
nue of Rs. 1,42,600, were hold of Stadia by bis general, Amb&j'i Inglia; but it 
will bo remembered that a part of the former pavganah lias been transferred to 
the Math urn district. Fatekabad, which at that time did not include Shams¬ 
abad, had a revenue of Rs. 8,000 only, and wee under the charge of Krishuujl 
Xp&. The Du&b pavganahsKhandauli (Ftim&dpur) and Firozabad appear in 

1 So ealcl n distinguished artillery uflket gl Tharn'd dsy. 1 Thorn, chap. V 

u Ibid, t chapa. VI., IX., and XI. 
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the “memorandum of mahctls in Hindust&n formerly belonging to General 
Duboigne ” as yielding a revenue of Its. 4,87,264. The amount set down for 
FIrozabad is, bo'.vever, very much greater than that fixed at the first British 
land-assessment, and clearly shows that when surrendered by Sindia this par- 
gamili inelililed parts of other modern districts. Buli-Pamhat the treaty does 
nut mention, probably because during the war it was held for tho English by 
their adherent the Bkadauria rfrja , 1 

In this same 1808 Agra city was shaken by another earthquake* This ia 

^ , , said to have oponod in the floor of the TAj some craoks 

Earthquake at Agm, 1803. 1 J 

which were afterwards “filled up with silver .” 2 Early 

In 1804 broke out the war with Holk&r, and this district again became busy 
with tho movements of Lake’s forces. His heavy artillery seems to hare fol¬ 
lowed him from Eatebpur-Sikrf to Bitina, for in February he sent that artil¬ 
lery back from Bifma to Agra. In the boginning of Juno tho general himself 
is on his way back to Agra. On tho 3 rd bis cavalry passes Fntehpur-Sikri and 
encamps at Kir&olL Hoie they were again surprised by a tempest which 
accordiug to Thom was “attended with very awful circumstances.” It seems 
rrr , rl „ ,,, to have been nothing more than a rather violent 

dnststorm, which blew down a few tents and a few 
trees 5 but it never thlosg afforded an occasion for some rather tall writing, 
“Tho typhoon, like Chaos, came on the wings of the tempest, rolling 
before it immense torrents of sand, giving such a density to the atmosphere 
that the sun, which appeared at first as rod aa blood, was afterwards, by the 
gradual increase of the opacity, totally eolipsed. Night, with tenfold terror, 
now darkened the horizon, tho awfnlness of which was heightened by tho 
bowlings of the tempest, resembling the roar of thunder. This scene of 


Storm utKiriolI, Juno a. ^ r, ’ 0r lil9ted ab ° llt ba,f hol »- * * * 

When however the weather cleared up, the transition 

afforded much amusement. Mon and women, almost in a state of nature, 
running aftor their clothes, which they had hung up to dry after washing; 
others looking for bullocks, which in the alarm had thrown off tkoir burdens 


and ran soam poring through tho Ids drs / while, to inoroaso tho confusion, a 
number of o u r horses broko loose from the piequets and galloped about in the 
greatest (Hsaidor.” 3 


On the 5th June tho army reached Agra, aud crossed the Jumna by a 
Luke i>hbbcb thuiigh ford near the city. The cavalry now separated, one 
June 5. regiment going to MathurA and another to Fatehgarh. 

•Aitchison’s Treaties supra, 479. ‘Thorn,clmp. V. */{*</., chap. XUI. 
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The remaining regiments marched with Lake, by way of Firozabtul, Shikuhabad 
and Bliongaon, to Cawnpore. But before entering this district Lake had 
detached Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. V. Monsou to attack the enemy in 
the direction of Jaipur and IvotA. Monsou had five battalions of infantry, two 
regiments of cavalry, and artillery in proportion. Tins force would no doubt 
have been sufficiently strong had its commander been sufficiently ski ltd]. In 
the end, however, he was forced to retreat towards Agia> harassed at every 
step by the enemy. Pursued as far as Fatehpur-Sikri by straggling parties 
Disastrous retreat of Mahiothfa, ho reached Agra in some disorder on 
Uotiaon. the 3 i B f; ^ U g Ug t # Determined to revenge this reverse, 

Lake at once ordered all his troops to meet at that city. In spite of a flooded 
country and diluted roads the army was biigaded between Agra and Srknudra, 
and ready for marching, by the 27tli September. Meanwhile Holkfir had 

Luke ngain visits Agra, advanced with an overwhelming force towards 

and thence lends his army MalhurA, which the British garrison bad consequently 
up country, October 1. , . . ... 

evacuated on tno loth. that garrison retired to 

Agra, leaving much of their grain and baggage behind them. Tiius the 

western border of the district became exposed, and the Mabrfitbas found an 

opportunity of riding in to extort blackmail from the inhabitants. How far 

they penetrated is proved by the fact that the raja of Bhadawar found himself 

called on to expel from tahsfl Panlihafc first a Mnhrdtba officer, and secondly a 

Mahratha robber. Detachments of Holkfir’a cavalry pushed into tho Duab, but 

were sent flying back across the Jumna by a Bin nil force which left Agia on 

the 26th September. On the 1st October Lake himself left Agrn, Quitting 

fcikandra, his army pitched their first camp some 9 miles off, at “ Chingna” 

(Siognfi) on the Mat hard road. Holkar evacuated Mathurd, whicli was 

occupied by the English. 1 

From WLafchuiA Lake marched on to Debit ; and HcMr ; retreating across 
the Jumna before him, was pursued, surprised and crushed at Fatebgnrli, ns 
described above, 3 lu chasing tho routed foe the English general visited Jlain- 
puri, Eta, Hdthraa and Mathura. By this time Holkar was too much beaten 
The MahrAthas and J4ts to take the chief part in the war against the British, 

Muth“eaIt«n“rne?ofth“ and llis a)1 7 tho JAt of Bhartpur became our 
district, February, ifl 06 . loading antagonist, While besieging the JAfc for¬ 
tresses of Dig and Bhartpur Lake made Agra his base of operations, It was 
from Bhartpur that the Finddrl Amir Khtin started early in 1805 to ravage 
Rohilkbaud, and to be routed in Bijnor. 3 It was during Lake's absence afc 

1 Ibid., chaps. XIII,, XI V 4i aud XV. * supra f p. 480. * Pp. 181-82. * S<30 

Gazetteer, V., 350-61 * 
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Bhariput* that, in February of the sanm year, scmo 20,000 Mahi&tlms and Jdts 
invaded B&h-Pan Shat, which had just been transferred from BtSwa to this 
district. The leadeis of the invasion, Narayan Singh and Ghul&,mi Kh&n, 
intended merely to cross the district on their way to the Dudb. But, probably 
by artifice rather than by force, the rftjx of Bhadiiwar oaused them to linger 
until Golouel Bowie came from Agra and drove them hack aarosa the ChambaL 
A month or-two afterwards peace was made with Bbartpnr ; and while march¬ 
ing from Bhartpur to Dholpur, on the 21st April, Lake was met by a convoy of 
, nrnin winch had proceeded from Agra under Colonel 
acted by British troops, hb Simpson, in passing Fatchpuv-Sikri Clolotial Simpson’s 
o/Xe 8 town T towimts ft Mon- troops “ obtained leave to plunder tlmt town, by way 
son m tho preceding year. ^ retribution for ilia scandalous treatment which they 

received there the preceding year, when retreating with tho rest of the unfor¬ 
tunate detachment under Colonel Monson.” 1 

From Dbolpur the army marclied to spend tho rainy season at Mathurd 
The greater part of and Agra ; and Colonel Monson himself appeared at 
IWebpor-SiW. With llie King's 75th and 76th 
d ^ trlcfc * regiments, and tho Company's Europeans, ho quartoved 

himself “ in the splendid but decayed palaces of the groat Akbar.” In and 
around Akbar’s tomb, at Siknndra 3 wove cantoned three regiments of British 
cavalry and all the horse artillery. It was because soma British soldiers foil 
from them that, according to native tradition, Lake removed the tops of tho 
minarets flanking the entrance-gateway of the tomb enclosure, But it is 
probable that, as above* mentioned, tins not of Vandalism was committed by 
the date. It was certainly not committed by Lord Lake, as the tops of tho 
minarets had already disappeared in 1782-83, when tho district was visited 
by the Royal Academician Hughes, Leaving Agra at the close of the rainy 
reace with Holkdr, a^son, Lake chased Holkfir into the Panjab, where, 
mG ‘ in the followiug year, the latter was brought to terms.* 

From that time until the outbreak of the great rebellion this district enjoyed 
the blessings of peace. 

By the beginning of 1805, when, as just mentioned, it received Bfth-Pand- 


MiBCGluneoaa mats, hat from Etawa, the Agra collectovate had acquired 
l8 ° 3 33 ' all its existing sub-divisions. The later changes iu 

the constitution of those sub-divisions have been described once in this notice, 8 
and need not bo described again. Tho same may be said of those rough and 


1 Supra, p,4ft0; letter from Collector 
above, pp. $10*17) ; Thorn, chaps, la-21, 
a Above, pp, 40*100. 


to Bonn} of CommWioners, March, 1805 (quoted 
3 Ibid,, chape , 21, 32 fKeono'fl Iiandbcoh 9 p. #8, 
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ready land-assessments winch various collectors effected between 1805 and 
1834 } For more fclmu twenty years after tbe conquest of 1803, the collector 
was subject to the Board of Commissioners for the Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces. The president of this Board, which sat at Famkhabad, was sometimes® 
styled lieutenant-governor; and the Agra district may therefore be said to 
have first belonged to the lieutenant-governorship of the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. The governor-geueral was the governor for whom the lieute¬ 
nant-governor was lieutenant In 1808, however, the Commissioners, Messrs* 
Cox and St. George Tucker, seem to have recommended the establishment of 
a separate governorship for the North-Western Provinces with headquarters 
at Agra. 3 In 1813-14 the district was visited by a famine; in 1S19 and 
1825-26 by scarcities of a lighter type: 1 Between 1813 and 1820, while Lord 
Hastings was governor-general, he distinguished himself by breaking up and 
sending as a present to the Prince Regent one of the most beautiful of the 
marble baths which Shdhjahan had placed in the Shish Mahal at Agra. The 
example thus set was followed by the next governor-general but one, Lord 
William Bentinck, who between 1828 and 1835 sold by auction the rest of the 
marble, with all the exquisite fretwork and mosaic, belonging to the same suite 
of apartments. 5 The mint at Agfa was probably abolished about 1824, when 
a wholesale reduction of such places of coinage took place. 

In 1829 a Finance Commission repeated the recommendation that Agra 
Creation of an Agra should become Lho capital of a separate governorship 
presidency, 1833, or presidency. Though no governor was then appoint¬ 

ed, the advice was so far followed that the North-Western Provinces were 
united into what was practically a separate government. The Western Board, 
as the Board of Commissioners at Famkhabad had como to be called, 
and the u Board for the Central Provinces* at Allahabad were abolished ; while 
their territories were entrusted to the administration of ct single body, the 
existing Board of Revenue for tbo North-Western Provinces, In 1833 the 
Act of Parliament for the better Government of India created a new governor¬ 
ship styled the Agra Presidency. But (( the subject, 51 writes Sir John Kaye, 
" was imperfectly understood by the framers of the bill; whilst they who did 
understand it were of opinion that a lion tenant-governorship, subordinate to 
the Governor-General in Council, was all that was required.' 1 In the end was 
passed a supplementary act, which empowered the Court of Direotors to suspend, 
80 far as concerned the Agra presidency, the provisions of the original statute. 

l Above, pp, 615-Si, 1 See for iustemea Mio preamble of the treaty quoted above, 

p 178. a Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe. 4 See above, p, 458. * Sir William 

Sice man's Rambles and UwoUectiona of an Indian OjjiciaU 
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Meanwhile it was necessary under tlmt statute to appoint a governor. Tho 
The governor, Metcalfy, person chosen was Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe of 
tal, 1834. the Civil bcrvtce/ who, though Ins government bore 

the name of Agra, was ordeied to make Allahabad his capital. He had no 
sooner reached Allahabad early in 1834 than he was appointed provisional 
Governor-General and departed for Calcutta 3 

In the following year the Agra presidency was abolished, the homo authorities 

. . having finally decided to establish a lieutenaut-gover- 

Tlic presidency is abo* ° n 

lisheJ (18H6); and a iiento- norship only. Metcalfe, whom Lord Auckland reliev- 
ieid^mHerartt'Agralub^ ed of the governor-generalship in 18,16, was at once 
stltutcd (ie36). posted to the new appointment in tbo North-West. The 

first lieutenant-governor of these provinces, he selected Agra as their capital 3 j 
and their capital it remained for thirty-two years. A handsome hall was erect¬ 
ed at Agra in Metcalfe’s memory, and still serves tho European residents as 
au asseinhly-rooin. But Metcalfe’s rule was brief. Having sent in his resigna¬ 
tion the year before, lie in January, 1838, made over charge of his office to the 
governor-general himself. Lord Auckland had come up-country to take mea¬ 
sures against the famine that was then raging. 1 But lie letained the direct 
government of the provinces for some time ; and some of his sister’s pleasant 
letters are dated from Agra. 6 Three years before tho famine, had begun the 
first scientific land-assessment of the district; and three years after the famine 
that assessment was completed. 0 

The next governor-general, Lord Ellenborongh, signalized the first year 


The so-called Son,noth f ^ rtde by sending to Agra the so-enllod gates of 
gatcaftre bumghtto Agra, Pomnatb. It will bo remembered that Somnath, a great 
laii ' and famous Hindi! temple in Kathiuwfir, was destroy¬ 

ed by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1024. 7 Tho destroyer is said to have carried its 
sandal-wood gates as trophies to Ghazni, where they afterwards adorned his 
torab. During the “campaign of retribution” against Afghanistan in 1842, 
General Nott passed through Ghazni and at Ellenhorough’s request brought 
thence some gates reputed to be those of Somnfith. On their arrival in India 
these gates were deposited at Agra, where they may still be seen in the Arche¬ 
ological Museum which occupies Shfthjab&n’s palace. Lord Elleiiborough’s 
idea was a good one. Iu Afghanistan these gates bad been the treasured evi¬ 
dences of Afghdn triumphs over the Hindu, They were now made, in India, 
the evidences of British triumphs over the Afghan, aud of British supremnoy 

1 Rave’s U/c of Metcalfe, * "»d. 3 Ibid. 1 Above, pp. 62, 468-59. 

9 Letters from Up-the counuy, by the Hon, Mibs LJon. 0 Above, pn. 521 - 24 , 7 gr, e 

Elphiofttouc, Bk. Y,, chap 3. 
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in southern Asia. Bat, as a matter of fact, they cannot ho the oiiginal gates 
of Boinn&th. They are not made of sandal-wood; and u their frnmowoik of 
Him&Iayan cedar, covered-with Cnfic inscriptions, should have been enough to 
suggest suspicion to any one possessed of tho smallest pretensions to scientific 
observation.” 1 

The next event which we have to record was one of far greater impor¬ 
tance. being nothing less than the groat rebellion of 
Thcicbollionof 1857. 10 * Tj * . ° _ . . f. L 

lo57, it must be remembered that in that exciting 

year Agra was still the capital, the brain of the provinces. To it, along the 
sensor nerves of the post and the telegraph, [ravelled all impressions true or 
false; from it went forth the orders which moved the limbs of administration. 
The district authorities lmd therefore the best information to guide them in 
grappling with impending dangers; and thoy had moreover the advantage of 
immediate couusol and instruction hoin Government. The ruling Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. John Colvin, (( stood high in public estimation as one of tile 
ablest civilians in the country”, but {i wns held to be, though clever, a lather 
Civil officers at j\gm tmsonnrt anil erratic staiesrnau.”* Ho was “conscien- 
in that year. tious, pain&takiug, courteous and amiable.” But ho 

“wanted that iron firmness, that rare self-confidoncc, which enables a mau to 
impress his will upon others.” 3 The commissioner of Agra was Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) George, Harvoy ; the magistrate-collector was tlio Hon. Robert Drum¬ 
mond. Amongst other leading civil officers present at headquarters were Mr. 
IS. A, Reado (afterwards C.B.) ; Mr, (afterwards Sir) II. B. Harington ; Mr. 
(afterwards Sii) W. llnir, a future lieutenant-governor of tho provinces; and 
Mr. 0* Bailees (afterwards C.S.I), whose Notes on the Revolt are one of our 
chief authorities for this period. 4 u Never perhaps,” writes tho ex-artillorist 
Kaye, “wns the Bengal Civil Service, great as it is in history, represented on 
one spot by men of greater energy aud intelligence.” 

The troops stationed in tho cantonments were the 3rd Regiment of 
Military officcra ami Bengal European Infantry, afiorwards tho 107th Regi- 
lroo P 3 ‘ moot in the Royal Army, and now the 2nd Battalion 

of tho Royal Sussex Regiment; a horse field battery of Bengal Artillery, tho 
gunners beiog Europeans aud the drivers natives; and the 44th and 07th Regi¬ 
ments of Bengal Native Infantry, Agra was at this time tho only station in 
the provinces, except Meerut, which possessed any British force. Tho European 
infantry were commanded by Colonel Riddell, and the battery by Captain 

i Keene's Handbook, p 11. 5 Kayo, Ilk. YIII , chop. 1. 9 Mnlleson, Blc YIU. 

4 Notts on the Jlevolt in the North-Western Provinces of Judin i London (Longman's), lbBc). 
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D’Oyloy ; for at that time Lhere wero no majors of artillery, ami batteries uer0 
commanded by souior captains. The officer m general command was Biigadicr- 
General Polwhelc, a member of the fine old family which still lives at llio 
place from which it took its name in Cornwall. Amongst other military officers 
whom we slnill have occasion to mention hereafter wove Colonel Hugh Franer, 
C.B., and Captain Norman Miieleml, both of the Bengal Engineers. Tho 
former was tlio Chief Engineer of tho provinces ; tho hitter, Military Secretary 
to the Then tenant-Governor. Both added to their military and administrative 
qualifications a considerable knowledge) of tho country and its inhabitants. 

Such were our drcmaih pers mfii on the 11th May, 1 when tho curtain rose 
with tho announcement at Agra of tho Meerut massacres. 

Announcement of the ” . 

Meciut and peiih nmadn- Two days later a company of the regiment was ordered 
crCj into the fort, professedly to support, but really to over¬ 

awe, the native company which garrisoned that stronghold. On tho 14th, when 
nows of tho murders at Dehli arrived, this native company was altogether 
withdrawn from tho fort; arid Englishmen began 1 ‘ to look at their revolvers.” 
Tho gravity of the situation was now, indeed, fully lecogniziul. Tho white 
troops wove amply sufficient to suppress any nmtiuy amongst their native com 
rades at Agra itself. But it was feared that the rebels from Dehli and other 
districts might swarm down to attack our capital, or that tho citizens of that 
capital might riso, Colvin summoned tho principal civil and military officers 
to a council of war at Govornmcnt-hoiuo, 

Tho meeting was not altogether quiet or decorous. The hackneyed phrase 
A council cf win* meets at Q u °l homincs } tot sententUc 9 was most unfortunately ap- 
(VuTcmmcnt4ion'.c,tfnyi4. plJ crL blo. The invited osprossed their opinions will* 
warmth ; tlio uninvited hurried in, disturbing tno assembly with tho tale that 
the routineers wore marching on Agra, and with other falsa alarms. Tho 
Lieutenant-Governor was overwhelmed with letters, of which ono warned him 
against assassination. (< One officer,” writes Mr, Buikos, u rushed in to suggest 
that we should all retire to tho fort, another to ask wliat was to bo done at tho 
jail, a third to speak about provisions, a fourth about the sepoy rogimonts in 
ountonaieuts” In recommending the removal of certain native troops from 
Aligarh to Agra and iiom Cawnptuo to 'Aligarh the engineer officers gavo 
advice which later events proved to bo daugorous and useless ; but llio 
sagacity of their chief precept was soon placed beyond dispute. u Distrust 
everybody,” 1 1 user hud written that morning , ii and recognize tho emergency ” 
But distrust was just the sentiment against winch Drummond and Having ton 
1 Flullipiis’e Mutiny Nairuitve, Kays eudis to place tlie event on the foHovnnrj thiy. 
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counselled the Lieutenant-Governor. They Held that disaffection wasHyno 
moans general ; and that tlio best policy was that which most fully iecogni/eJ 
the loyalty of the people. Colvin had already prepared an order for the removal 
of all Christian families into t fie fort] but this older ho now, in duferunoo to his 
civil adviserSjCoimtermanded. In the end it was resolved that ho should addiess 
the troops next day j that a body of European and Eurasian militia should ho 
raised ; and that Iheio should be instituted a system of patrolling which {i would 
enable even ihe most timid to sleep quietly in their beds” 

On the following morning, the troops being brigaded together in eanton- 
Colvin addresses the merits, Colvin addressed them. Ho warned tlio Euro- 
tioop*, May 15 . peans not to distrust their native brothers-in-arms. 

But when ho mentioned that those brothers had murdered a clergyman’s 
daughter at. Deldi, tlio ranks “clutched their muskets with a firmer grasp 1 '; 
and felt, probably, neither trustful nor brotherly. When the native regiments 
were told that full confidence was felt in their loyalty, when they were asked what 
complaints they had to make, their officers prompted them to cheer. They 
thereon “ set up a yell,” and looked with a devilish scow]” 1 at our people; hut 
no man came forth with a complaint. They were biding their time. 

Having provided for tho safety of his capital Colvin began to look further 

afield. To re-open tho roads between Agmand Deldi, 
He despatches Mr. . ^ T ^ 

Ilarvry on a north-wester- to ascertain the state of afraiis beyond the Litter place, 

fttB tUG 1 Btipport' of ^ui-l and to reassure neighbouring dial nets, Mr. Oommis- 
rounding native states. si on or Harvey was despatched up-country on the 20th 

with some officials of the Customs Department and of the East Indian Bail- 
way. Ho arrived next morning at Hlatlnmi; but his further adventures, which 
{ovm the subject of a most ahly-wvitteu and interesting nairative, took place in 
other districts. About the same timo the Lieutenant-Governor made advances 
towards enlisting the suppoifc of the native states which on two sides flank the 
district. The iusmlection at Dclili had hitherto been a purely Jlusulman 
movement; and thceo states wore ruled by Hindus. It was sound policy to 
flatter their pride by seeming to regard thorn as faithful allies. The nmhdmja 
glndia of Gwiiliiir at once responded to tlio appeal by sending to Agra a battery 
of guns under Captain Pearson, who will bo mentioned hereafter, and a 
regiment of cavalry. At a later date lie despatched a second regiment of 
cavalry and liis own body-guard. But tlio magistrate’s spio a unanimously 
reported that no faith could be placed in these forces 2 ; which were accordingly 
(lotauhed shortly afrer their arrival to “to restore order” in the country north of 
i liujkcB’s Notes on the Revolt, 2 l’lullipp&'fl n&rmivp. 
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tho Jumua. Tho ilja of Bhartfror answered Colvin’s invitation by sending a 
small force of Jat infantry into tho MnlhuiA district. But experience showed 
that these too were unworthy of trust. 

Meanwhile, at Agra, the outward semblance of affairs was peaceful. The 
A volunteer cavalry corps officers of native regiments slept their nights uncon- 
la raise! enierlly in the native lines, as before. Schools were 

attended with the wonted regularity or irregularity, Tho courts sat clay by 
day ; but Mr. Raikee tells ns that they issued ‘‘injunctions which no one 
heeded and decrees that no one could execute.” Thero was ranch, indeed, to 
keep alivo the sense of insecurity ; and precautionary moasnres continued. A 
volunteer cavalry corps was raised. Every Englishman and many Eurasians 
enlisted cither in this skeleton squadron or in one of the patrolling bands 
which tramped through the town or scoured the surrounding country. 

The prudence of these stops was startlingly proved on the 21st May, when 
news arrived that tho headquarters of tho 9tli Native In- 
boimng^ dintriots Reaches fan try had yesterday mutinied at’Aligarh,about 50 miles 
jtgra, 2tBt~23rd May. distant. The tidings had no sooner reached Ehiwa than 
tho company of the same regiment quartered at that station revolted, and on the 
23rd another body of the 9th cast off tlioir allegiance at Mainpuri. Tho announce¬ 
ment of theso outbreaks spread considerable consternation amongst our people at 
Agra. Tho weaker mombero of the community, including women and children, 
took refuge for a time within the fort, “Every Englishman,” writes Raikes, 
u was handling his sword or revolver; the road covered with carriages ; people 
hastening right and left to tho rendezvous at tho Kandahar!-b&gh j 1 the city folks 
Tunning as for their lives and screaming that tho mutineers from ’Aligarh 
were crossing the bridge; the ladm'ashes* twisting their moustaches and putting 
on their worst looks,” Eat many were of course quite unaffected by this panic; 
and tho same writer mentions with praise tho courageous sa?ig-fvoid of the 
missionaries. 

Colvin, too, proceeded calmly with his works of precaution. The fort was 

Ficcaationary rncuniu • liel(l > il wil1 1)0 wmombered, by a company of British 
taken thereon, troops. Under Mr. Roada’s supervision arrangements 

wore now made to provision it with six mouths 1 food for 3,000 Europeans and 
1,500 natives. The immediate instrument of collection was tho well-known 
army-victualler Joli Praslnid iChatrl, 3 of Burma in the Home-tahai!. It was 

brick-built house belonging to the lihnrtpur ltfja, hut then occupied by Mr. 
Morgan, o,g 7 t.fi., had chninoteis y Colonel MnllcBon cironeoualy Blylcfl 

piirn “Laid/’ thereby making- him & member of tho Kfiyath caste. See above, n 638. 

| {* Leading landed fa in ilicfl." ' 1 
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feared that, if tlie native regiments mutinied, tho predatory classes of tho 
neighbourhood might attack tho European station. Mr. Reado was thorcforo 
ordered to organize a system of external defence for the civil population. Ho 
fixed on certain buildings, chiefly public, as places of rendezvous iu case of 
alarm ; arranged ton defence-posts in a cordon round the places of rendezvous; 
and placed ten advance-pickets, five of thorn consisting of horsemen, in a larger 
semi-circle outside that cordon. 1 At tho game tiino Mr, Drummond was doing 
his best to convert the city police into a strong defensive forco of liorso and 
foot, The arsenal supplied them freely with arms and ammunition, But the 
police, who*wero chiefly Musalmans, had already begun “to scowl upon the 
Christians.” Already, it seems, had they opened co minimi cations with tho re¬ 
bels and intercepted communications with the loyal. Their covert opposition 
harassed those engaged in victualling tho fort. 2 Symptoms of open disturb¬ 
ance having appeared in Ibis district, Drummond obtained permission to raisa 
a levy of foot and horse under deputy-col lector Nawfib Saif-ulluh IChdn. 

Weeing tho native soldiery of the provinces “huddling together one aftor 

Colvin’, proclamation to auotlier iu panic-strikon confusion, like a flock of 
tliQ native army sheep, to destruction,” the Lieutenant-Governor sought 

on the 25th May to rcstoro their waning confidence with a proclamation. 3 Ho 
announced that soldiers engaged in the late disturbances should be allowed, on 
giving up their arms at tho nearest civil or miltiary post, to return home un¬ 
molested j but that all instigators of those disturbances, all persons guilty of hei¬ 
nous crimes against private persons, and all who hereafter appeared iu open 
anns against Government, should bo punished. Immediately on hearing of this 

ia superseded by an- proclamation the Governor-General Viscount Can- 
other from tha Go vernal- . n 

General, mug superseded it with another which ran as follows :— 

" Every soldier of a regiment which, although it has deserted Its post, has not committed 
outrages, will receive a free pardon and permission to proceed to Mb home, if lie immediately 
delivers up his arms to tho civil or military authority, and if no heinous crime is shown to 
havo been perpetrated by himself pGrsonally. This offer of free find unconditional pardon can¬ 
not bo extended to those regiments which have killed or wounded their officers or other persons 
or which havo been concerned in tho commission of emoloutrages. Tho men of such regimeuts 
must submit themselves unconditionally to the authority and justice of the Government o£ 
India, Any proclamations offering pardon to soldiers engaged in the late disturbances, which 
niny have been issued by local authorities previously to the promulgation of the present pro¬ 
clamation, will thereupon cease to have effect But all per son a who may have availed themselves 
of tho offer made in such proclamations shall enjoy the benefit thereof*” 

1 Mr, Reade details his scheme in a memo, which forms the first appendix to Phillipps^ 
Mutiny Narrative, As other places of refuge, in tbe ovenfc of future disturbances, havo been 
fixed by the military authorities, it seems needless to enumerate hie ten places of rendezvous. 

* Malles on. a The words iu mm ted commas at© Kayo's, 
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It wilt be noticed that Colvin’s proclamation exemptod from punishment 
all save iuJividuals known to have been guilty of heinous crimes against pri¬ 
vate persons—a term which could hardly bo strained so as to include the many 
military offieevs who had been murdered. Canning’s edict, on the other hand, 
debarred whole regiments from pardon. Both rulers acted on the belief that 
to punish all, for the ciiines of the few, would precipitate a general rising of 
the native army. Both caught at straws; but in that sea of difficulties there 
•was probably nothing more tangible to grasp. Criticism and controversy 
wove tho only fruits of these proclamations, which need not, therefore, bo fn r- 
111 health Of tl .0 Licuto- lIlCT discussed. More important at this crisis was the 
naufe-Gravemoi condition of tho Lieutenant-Governor, whose hoaUli 

was under the stress of haul-work and anxiety rapidly failing. It was already 
feared that he would not survive to seo quiet restored. 

There had passed since tho Meerut massacre three weeks less a day* 
Mutiny at Matiiur.1, M« y ttnmonw had been rife, but at Agra there hud been no 
soth overt appearance of danger. The senior officers of tho 

civil and military services, before whom natives speak less freoly, still clung to 
the belief that tlicio would bo no military mutiny, no civil rebellion. But an 
event was at hand which slnitlcrod their airy castles. On tho 30th May two 
companies, from tho 44tli and 67th Native Infantry respectively, wore despatch¬ 
ed to bring the Mathura treasure to Agra. This treasure amounted to six lakhs 
of rupees, thou worth about R0 thousand pounds ; and before this, probably, it 
must have excited tho cupidity of tko company of the 44tli, already stationed 
at Mathura, When the Agra men arrived all three companies mutinied. They 
slew one o/ficor, wounded a second, seized the treasure, and marched off to 
jDehli. Ur. Harvoy, then in the Mathura district, sought with tho aid of tho 
Tjhftitpur troops to stop them. But the Bkartpur troops also mutinied, and 
Harvoy was forced to retreat into RAjputAua. 

Towards tho small hours of the succeeding night the [jicutGiiaiit-Crovernor, 

who was sleeping in DmunmomTh house, was aroused 
Colvin ilmmrnifl the nfi- . , . 7 n .. n , . , _ , 

tive troops at Agia, May by Ins host, and told ol tho first practical answer winch 

the native soldiery had given to his proclamation, Tho 
inhabitants of Llio civil station were promptly warned to repair to tho places of 
rendezvous fixed by Mr. Reade ; and the magistrate insisted that it would bo 
necessary next morning to disarm (ho nativo regiments. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till Duimmond pointed out that a mutiny would probably bo followed 
by a release of the prisoners m the jail, 1 that Colvin consented to follow his 

1 Mai leg on, Bk VIII,, chap, I., 
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advico. And, that advice once accepted, the LieutenanUGinevnor lost no tune. 
AVJion tlie sultry night had given place to a sultry dawn, the troops of all arms 
wero seen drawn out on the parade-ground Willi the British infantry and 
British guns threatening them, the sipAlifs woro commanded to pile arms* 
There was a moment of hesitation, a look of discontent. The officers sternly 
repeated the order. Silently and sullenly tlio natives obeyed, piled their arms, 
and marched off to their lines. “The 44th and G7th Regiments, whose colours 
Lad waved from tlio Indus to the Brahmaputra, were no more. When their 
muskets were examined, many were found loaded with hall. It was aftenvaidi? 
well known that, on this very Sunday morning, the si pal ns had conspired to 
overpower the European regiment when iu church ; to ruJi upon the guns; 
and then to shoot, plunder and burn from one end of Agra to tlio other.” 1 Tlio 
guard of native troops at tho jail, being suddenly confronted by a detachment 
of tlio 3rd Europeans, ran away threatening to shoot all whom they met. But 
they too quietly gave up their arms on arriving in cantonments. 2 

Of tho disoimod soldiers some few remained for a time at Agra; others 

rill , took leave, going cither to their homes or to Delili. 

Tin o ugh out Juno mrivea 

the news of troubles and Iheir departure secured tho district from internal 
xonfisucttBmnativeBtatcB; p0VO j t . tut tlto surrounding country was ablaze, and 

communications with that country wore almost severed. Almost every day, 
nevertheless, brought some fresh tidings of disaster. On the 3rd Juno occurred 
the mutiny at Nlniach; on the G tli, that at Jlidnsi; on the 10th, that at NaugAon; 
on the 14th, that at Gwali&r; and on the 1st July, that at Indor. Not a few of 
the survivors from tho Orwaliar massacres made their way through Dludpur or 
by other routes to Agra* The Lieutenant-Governor “ boro up bravely, though 
the silent approaches of death were already casting tlieir dark shadows over 
him,” 3 

Meanwhile, throughout; June, movements for the preservation of order in 
the district continued. Militia bodies of foot and 

nnrt rnca^ui ce arc taTten 

to preserve order iu tlio borso—tho latter not to be confused with tho Volunteer 
diF,trjct ' Cavalry—were raised for tho protection of tho Euro¬ 

pean station at Agra, At Jaguar a Ueutcnaut and an assistant^magistrate, 
with a detachment of tlio Gwnliar cavalry, guarded the Khaiiagarh border 
against the iucuraions of tho Bhuitpur Gujavs, Directed by an officer of 
British foot, Saif-ulhth Khan’s lovios kept order first iu tho north of tahsil 
KivAoli, and afterwards around the towns of Shamsabadand Khaivngavh. Mr. 
Deputy-collector Parsiok, an Armenian who had been tatadldar of Fatehpur- 
1 Bailees, 5 inriUipps. 1 Kaye. 
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Rikrij was once more despatched to that place. Ho found “the disorderly 
characters preparing for an attack on the town,” and no body of police suffi¬ 
cient to copo with the threatened riot. Ho however rode through tho streets 
and persuaded the more oxdcrly of tho Mewfiti landholders to organise an 
armed opposition in the event of ail outbreak. So effective were lua measures 
that quiet was restored, and the road between Agra and Fateh pur- Sikri kept 
open. In the execution of this latter work, in preventing the Bhartpur Giijars 
and scattered bodies of mutineers from crossing the frontier, Mr, Pavsick was 
assisted by the loyal squires of Dabar, Nagla-Sarfif, Nagar, Basahra-Jifija, 
Santlm, Singarpur and Abliuapur. 1 Cantoned on the Jumna opposito Agra, a 
dotachmonfc of the contingent belonging to tho native state of Kota watched tho 
northern tahsils. 

The speedy announcement of the Gwalidr mutiny was speedily followed 
A.detachment of Gwfi.- by the revolt of the small force of Grwalmr cavalry 
the a“ trirt revolt ?, 1 J«n" mentioned in the last paragraph. The commanding 
16 ; officer, Captain Burl ton, was gently dismissed. Tho 

men, with whom he was highly popular, declared that they must join their 
brothers, but would not injure him. They escorted himio the neighbourhood 
of Agra, and then rode off. But move alarming at this time than the move¬ 
ments of the Gwfilidr rebels were those of the rebels from Khnaoh. Swollen by 
tho timely fall of the rains, the great Cliambal torrent stretched a barrier 
nndtlie Nimiich mnti- between this district and Gwfili&r; but between Agra 
neera npproach. and tho NImach mutineers no such obstacle intervened. 

Tlioir approach added one more to tho many troubles of Oolvin, who was now 
said to be dying. His exhaustion was being aggravated by .sleeplessness —to 
the dweller in a hot climate, aud to the troubled in mind, tho most harassing 
of all maladies. Meanwhile tho want of healthy authority was sadlj* felt. For¬ 
getting his illness and their own duty, some of his subordinates talked of im¬ 
peaching him in Parliament, of placing him nndor forciblo arrest. Lord Canning 
contemptuously derided these murmurs as <( screeches from Agra.” 

July opened darkly. It was now certain that, reinforced by rebel detach- 
They occupy Fntelipur- Manta from Nadrabad and other staliona, tho Nimach 
Sikn, 2 nd July. mutineers had resolved to attack our garrison, Ladon 

as they were with the plunder of sacked cantonments, they advanced leisurely ; 
but on the 2nd July they had entered tho district and encamped at Fatehpur- 
Sikri. Mr. Pavsick made good his escape to Agra ; but tho tahslldar, who had 
lingored to secure if possible the safety of the records, was taken prisonor, On 

1 Phillipps. 
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the following day apoplexy threatened to ally itself to Colvin’s other ailments ; 
aucl he mado over tho government, for 24 hours, to a triumvirate consisting of 
Brigadier Pohvhole, Ml\ Itoade, and Captain MacleocL Officers who had volun¬ 
teered for the reconnaissance reported that the enemy had advanced their camp 
to within 15 miles of Agra, Polwhelo decided, if they approached nearer, to 
attack them. 1 The Kota contingent was ordered from across the river into 
cantonments, to assist in tho defence. At the same time Saif-u 11 ah’s levies, now 
amounting to considerably over 600 men, 2 wore summoned to BlAbgan}, a 
suburb on the Fatohpur-Stlau road, 

The triumvirs took advantage of their brief authority to execute several 


Meftaurca taken for Mr 
Colvin by Ilia "Council of 
AdniiuiBhalion,” July 4. 


important precautions. Dreading lest the prisoners 
iri jail might during the impending attack he released, 
thoy had the able-bodied male convicts removed fioin 


prison to the opposifo bank of the Jumna and there set free. To prevent mu¬ 
tineers crossing in our rear, the pontoon-bridge acioss that river was broken. All 
Native Christians wero brought into tlie fort. Two nine-pounder guns, belong¬ 
ing to Saif-nll^ifs foiee, were removed to the magazine* And, to teat their 
fidelity, tho Kota contingent were ordered to leave their artillery in cantonments, 
while thoir horse and foot marched out with tho Europeans to attack tho 


mutineers. 

The removal of tlieir guus produced some excitement amongst 


Baif'iillih’3 


Sflif'UlliihKImn’slevlefl 

nre removed from tVio dis- 


levies ; and in tho evening Suif-ulluh himself, being 
brought to owe of tho rendezvous fhftt his 


trict; 


niatchlockinc-n wero Ct unfit to fight against mutineer 


soldiers.” As for his cavalry, they had already deserted. He was there¬ 
fore ordored to at once quit Shdhgnnj and march back to the native state 


of Kiran 11’. 

The Kota contingent had that sanio clay (4th July) been got rid of less 
mi d tho Kota contingent f l»‘ ct| y- WJioii commanded in pursuance of tho order 
mutinies, July 4th. just mentioned to move their damp to some rising 

ground on the Fatchpnv-Si'kn road, they broke into open mutiny. Thoy fired 
oil tho British officers present, killing a sergeant ; and rushed off to join tho 
enemy. Such was the precipitation of their flight that a loyal native gunner 
bad time to spike their cannon ; while thoir medical attendant, Dr. Mathias, 
coolly strewed thoir powder in the sand. 4 Their disabled guns wore brought 


i Proeceilines of tho Council of Administration, Appendix II. to Mutiny narrative. 

2 Accoidlna to Mr. Phillipps, Iho oiiffiiml strongh of 400 foot (from tho native state of 
Ririutli) mill 200 homo (from Uic unlive state of Dlmrtpnr) had been greatly increased. 

3 l’hlllllUB. 1 find. 
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into tlio fort Some volunteer cavalry under Captain Prendergast pursued them, 
captured llieir camels and remaining ammunition, and succeeded in outting 
down not a few of the rebels themselves. During this affair Colvin was removed 
from tlio Erigailier’a house, where he was then staying, into the tort, 'lhat 
same evening he resumed charge of affairs ; and, in spite of a serious rolapso 
next day, retained it. 

But that next day, the 5th July, requires several paragraphs of its own. 

The Nitanoli rebels ad- Intelligence arrived that the enemy wore already near 
rXhelo B o« l totU “m Sbahgnnj ; nnd acting on the advice of Fraser, which 
attack thriii. ]io bad at first rejected, Pohvhelo moved out to attack. 

HU delay enabled tlio enemy to occupy the village of Sacheta, tho very position 
which we ought onrselvos to have hold, 1 It may bo mentioned, in explanation 
of this delays that the advantage of assuming tho offensive was not altogether 
clear, On the one side was tho dosiro to strike a blow for tlio restoration of 
British prestige and British power. On Iho other hand was tho risk of pitting 
a small but very precious European force against an enemy eight times as strong 
in numbers, who if left alone could at tho worst only destroy the Emopoau pro¬ 
perty outside the fort. The rebels had received considerable reinforcements ot 
JVilelipnr- Sikri; and now consisted, according to Oolonol Mallflson’s estimate, of 
about 4,000 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, and 11 guns. AVc had one weak battalion 
of European infantry (56S strong), quo battery weak in (60) Europeans, and a 
handful (about 60) of volunteer cavalry and mounted militia, 

Between 1 and 2 in tlie afternoon thia little force moved out along the 

Battle o i Shiihgniil or EVitehpur-Bikri road. It passed Slmhganj ; but imdor 
Sachem, July 5th. the Wl jj s 0 f Begum Sumru’a garden a halt was sounded 

to await tlio return of reconnoitring parties. These reported that tlio enemy’s 
camp was pitched across tho road some two miles further ahead, his centro 
resting on Sachet a, a village of closely planted mud huts. Our foreo now quit¬ 
ted Iho road, and inarched forwards to the right across sandy plains, driving in, 
apparently ? some advance pickets of tlio enemy* Before wo arrived opposito 
the enemy’s position shots had already been exchanged, 3 

On each of their flanks, under shelter of low trees, walls and natural earth- 

An nrtillcry duel ends WOrk8 > tb6 m,,tineGVS 1,ad P° st ° l1 half tlwir iirti,ler 7- 

unfortunately for our- When Polwhelo advanced^ at about 2 p. ivi., Jio too placed 

lmlf his guns on his right and half on bis left. Bui, his 
gunners being Europeans, ib was confidently expected that their five would socu\ 

* m ! ^ho docs not However name the village, Mol toon crroncauaty callfi It «SrusiaU.’* 

* riniupps, 
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silence Hint of llio enemy. When therefore tho mutineer opnird fire on our ad¬ 
vancing forcts, flic European infantry was oideml to lie down, v h\h the duel was 
sustained by the artillery. But tlie enemy's gunners were well under cover. Be¬ 
fore wo could get the opportunity of inflicting much damage, they bad ascertained 
our range,mortally wounding D’Oj ley and one of hia subalterns, Mr.Lambe. The 
former was placed upon a tumbril, whence, suffering bravely the severest pain, lio 
continued giving his orders. Thinking at length that the hand of death was upon 
him, lie begged that it might be recoided on Ins grave-stone that he “died fight¬ 
ing his guns.” u If glory he a distinction, for M.\oh a man death is no lovcllor^ 1 
Not long after this casualty on the right, a gun of the left half battely, gallantly 
commanded by Captain Pearson, was blown vip; and the row fortunes of orr 
artillery culminated in the explosion of an ammunition wagon and its limber. 
The guns had been very rapidly worked at the beginning of the action; 
and after', this’"disaster our ammunition very rapidly ran short* At 4 th. 
there was scarcely a shot to be fired, and our pieces had become an 
encumbrance. 


Meanwhile, as our shot fell less frequently into the village, the enemy’s 
and our infantry aro infantry occupied it in greater force; and the fire of 
ordered to advance. his sharpshooters began to harass our men, It was now 

quite clear that the clay could not be saved hy our artillery; and tho 3rd Euro¬ 
peans were ordered to advance. Military writers aio unanimous in thinking 
that had this "order been given at the beginning our victory would have boon 
certain; but it had boon desired to spare our British infantry ns much as 
possible. Even now that infantry managed, with tho loss of one major 2 and 
many men, to carry Sachet a, to pierce the euomy’fl ecu feu 1 , and to spike one of 
their guns. But to hold the village against the rebel host, firing from roof 
and doorway into tho narrow lanos, was indeed a desperate undertaking. 
A pressing appeal was sent back to the artillery to render wliat support 
they could, but the artillery had been too much damaged to render any 
assistance. 

And could none bo rendered by our cuvaliy ? None; for our pitifully 

scanty cavalry, halved between our two flanks, had its 
Our cavalry boldfl it* , .. „ n . , Tt , . 

o™ against the more nu- hands full already. It was a heterogeneous force 

merqiis hoiaa of the enemy. COTls i s ^ n g of officers of mutinied lOgmienfcs, members 
of the Civil Service, musicians drafted from regiments, clerks m public offices, 


pensioners, and last, but not least, tho horsemen of a travelling circus from 

^Napier's Peninsular 'War, quoted l>y Mallcsou. Captain TVOyley died, niter theVmUVe, in 
hospital. 2 Major f J homaa. It will be rcinombered tliafc jn tbOBO daya n bin tun on had 

uiiy two ronjoia. 
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Franco. Thee bief of this latter troupe, M. Jourdan, said that he went out to 
fight pour Vltonnmr do Valli(iim } and proved liis sincerity by liis death. 1 
’When the ammunition tumbril had been blown up, tlio enemy 'a cavalry, ten to 
one, had attempted to capture our disabled guns and to turn our left flank; but 
they had boon ropnlsed by a volley from our recumbent infantry, 2 They now, 
while our infantry were occupied in tho village, made a similar descent on our 
right flank. Though some 200 strong they were repulsed with loss by 18 
horsemen under Major Prenderghsfc, who in the charge, however, sacrificed one- 
fhird of bis gallant followers. Though strongly massed on both of the oppos¬ 
ing flanks, the rebel troops did not cause us much further trouble. 

But the two columns in which our infantry had entered Sacheta were now 
severed from one another by a wedgo of hostile mus- 

C arS B TJr e mfi7unabto kdta. lt soon became evidu,lt tllflL w0 were <»*- 

ioUo\<j it-, iwcl a geudvtvi matched. There was no hope of support ; and further 
retreat is sounded. L , 

resistance would only dccimato tho hmropenns, of 

whom every man was valuable. A retreat was there foie sounded • and the 

brigade began to votiro in so orderly a manner that the enemy imagined that 

we were merely returning to meet fiesh ammunition. The rebel guns had 

been limbered up for flight; but they were now hurried forward to assail us 

with their little remaining ammunition. It is said that tho lust missiles fbed 

against us were bags of copper coins. The enemy’s cavahy, also, harassed our 

retreat. But our men halted now and again to firo at thorn, and wo suffered 

very little. 

Our total Joss, during tho battle and the retreat, was 41 men tilled and 
Causes aud results of iiie M wounded. Amongst those wounded, it was at fust 
aefeuL feared mortally, was Mr, B, 0. Oldfield, C.S., who 

was shot down at tho same time as II. Jourdan, but has lived to become a 
judge of the provincial High Court, Tire causes of the defeat are summed up 
in a sentence of Kaye: “Tho reserve ammunition,* though packed, was not 
sent with our force or after our force ; and our infantry were not brought into 
action until our guns became unserviceable.” Tho result was that the whole 
district outside Agra Fort became plagued with anarchy if not rebellion. 
Hordos of villagers had before tho battle been observed near tho baso of oper¬ 
ations on either side, ready to reap what plunder they might at the espenso of 
tho defeated party. Before our retreating forcos had reached tho Fort tho 
Normal School, “tho first of the holocaust,” 3 was seen to bo in flames. Tho 

1 Kaye. s M«\llesoa and PliUllppg. This <U*st attempt scgitb to have escaped Kflyg’a 
notice. apiiillipps. 
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rebel troops did not follow lip our men beyond Sltlihganj, Dining hastily nfe 
that plane they departed that very night, by way of Fa rah in MntfmrA, for 
Dehli. 1 

The bulk oF the non-combatant, Clirislinn population had nlieacly, at tho 

The Cbiistian population oncl of Juno , 2 taken refuge within ill© Fort. But tho 
ictiirea into the Loll Lkmttm ant-Govern or bad furbidden them to remove 

with them “ any property boyond the sort of alio wan co which a French 
Oufttoma-hou&e officer, at Calais or Marseilles, passes under the tern of a sac 
de mat” At tho council of war on the 14th Hay the Engineer officers had 
recommended that all important lecorcls should he moved into tho Fort ; but 
this proposal also Colvin negatived. Tho mistake of hi* decisions on this point 

lioss of life and pioperty ' vafl now, when tho whole Christian population fled 
outside that siionghold. hurriedly into the Fort, painfully evident. The rabble 
burnt and gutted all European houses and offices except those within range of 
the guns on the ramparts. Wuolr valuable propmty. and tho greater part of 
the public documents, were destroyed. The energetic Itcade succeeded how¬ 
ever in saving tho records of the Board of Revenue; and Mr, Deputy-collector 
Browne completed the leinoval of the district treasure into the Fort, More 
grievous than the loss of property was the loss of life, "While the battle was 
still undecided Mr. Hubbard, a professor at the Agra College, was shot at 
Kalul-khau DarwAza, on his way to the Fort. Murdered also, after the 
battle, was a Major Jacobs About twenty Eurasians and Portuguese, who 
instead of entering the Fort had trusted to their lmtivo friends in tho 
city to protect them, were stain either that night or the next. For these 
murders some dozen men were afterwards hanged, otheis receiving lesser 
punishments. 3 

“ Iuside tho Fort/ 5 writes Mr. Phillipps, “great confusion prevailed. 

Loose horses were lighting and galloping about; arfcil- 
Scene* witliln tlic Fort. ... , . , , ? n . tl , 

lery-cattlo lying wounded and dying with tlnrst; 

drunken soldiers bivouacking in tho rain ; while all night the bungalows of the 

station blazed incessantly. The fires lit the sky, watched with bitter feelings 

from tho ramparts by tho occupants of the Fort, 53 By the luvid light of those 

fires, says Kayo, might be seen savages dancing with frantic delight around 

tho wreck and ruin they had creatod. u The mighty fire disported itself over a 

space of some six miles, from tho civil lines on our extreme right to tho Qila’t- 

FGhilzai lines on the left. 53 Within the Fort itself were now cooped up nearly 

G,000 people, mostly Europeans and Eurasians, but including about 850 nativo 

1 lbtd t 4 Mnlleson, 8 See AppeDdis IV., Mutiny Narrative, 
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CltrisLiuua mid an ovon greater number of native servants In this motley 
assemblage, writes Mr. Bailees with his usual wealth of geographical allusion, 
were (< unwilling delegates from many parts of Europe and America. Nuns 
from the banks of the Garonne and the Loire, priests from Sicily and Borne, 
missionaries flora Ohio and Basle, mixed with rope-dancers from Paris and 
pedlars from America. Bsides these wo lmd Calcutta bah us and Pars! mor- 
chants.'* People accustomed to comfort were often forced to bestow them- 
selves, with audible growls, in rather strange lodgings. Some of the beat 
quarters wore hutches of matwork in iho arcades and other nooks of the maiblo 
corridors of Akbar's palace. Members of the Civil Service were lodged along 
three sides of tho garden near tho DIvrnn-i-KMs; ladies and children in tho 
stone gallery of the Diwiuiri-’Xro. The different sets of quarters wet a classi¬ 
fied into blocks, each bearing some different letter of tho alphabet; and numer¬ 
ous dining-messes were privately established by men in various grades of 
society. Atone time the beautiful Peail Mosque was turned into a hospital 
for tho sick and wounded. English ladies rendered admirable service in nurs¬ 
ing tho invalids. When tho mihtary hospital became overcrowded, Mrs. Kuikcs 
undertook tho management of a now civil establishment of tho same kind ; and 
was assisted in the good work by many female volunteers of all ranks. Tho 
spiritual needs of the garrison were supplied by two Protestant Chaplains, tho 
Roman Catholic Bishop, and other clergymen. As time went on, and confid¬ 
ence was gradually restored, a flourishing market for provisions sprang up 
between tho walls and the outer entrenchments of tho Fort. Many of tho small 
luxuries of life wore however hard to obtain. fi Toil could buy millinery or 
perfumery, but not cheese, beer, wino, or tobacco.” 1 It was “ a bonid-ship 
life, stuffy, stewy and venniu-iufested,” But there was not, it seeirs, more ill- 
health than usual at that season of tho year. 

Pieparations for defence were not, of course, forgotten. Overcoming bis 
Piepmationa for its de- objections to Engineer officers, Pol whole appointed 
fc0cc ' Fraser second-in-command. Tho latter now bcoanie, 

in all but name, tho actual military head of the fortress. It having been proved 
that our prcpaicd ammunition had been tampered with, the sentries over tho 
magazines were doubled. Embrasures were opened out, guns were mounted, 
and the ground commanded by those guns was cleared, ttcade would go 
boldly out to negotiate the amount of compensation payable to owners of houses 
thus demolished, “ They at all events will not kill me,” he laughed, “ till they 
have got tlioir money, ’ Fraser aud he might almost every evening be seen 

1 RtiikpB, 
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walking round Hie hospitals and encouraging the wounded, Just as the former 
had become the actual commandant, so had the latter shown himself “mail 
civil affairs, the very life of the defence.” 1 He administered the exchequer, 
as well as the financial affairs of those ladies who had been widowed or wero 
absonfc from their husbands. 

And thus for many months, nothing resembling yesterday so much as 

to-day, the Agra garrison continued to live, Wo must 
Affairs in the city. . . _ , „ 

now, however, quit them to note tho course of affairs 

in the town and district. On tho Gth, the morrow of our defeat, the chief native 
police officer Mnrftd ’All marched through tho city, proclaiming by mouth of 
the town crier the rule of the Dehii Emperor, The armed procession which 
accompanied him included most of the Muhammadan officers attached to tho 
central police-station and a crowd of inferior rabble; but thcro is no reason to 
suppose, writes Mr. Phillipps, that any respectable Musalman abetted the pro¬ 
ceeding, Tho Muhammadan police had, indeed, made themselves the leaders 
of local troasou against us. There is evidence to show that they had long been 
in communication with the Nimacb mutineers, and had even advised that force 
to advance on Agra instead of marching straight to Delili. The police-guard 
at the jail had during the battle mutinied, sharing amongst themselves the con¬ 
tents of tho jail-treasury* It was by policemen that Mr. Hubbaid had been 
murdered ; and it was on a plinth at the central police-station that the head of 
a murdered Mr. Christie, after serving as a plaything for street boys, was 
placed. 2 But in the slaughter of Christians, and iu tho plunder of Christian 
properly, the police were actively aided by the butchers, the Mewatis of Vazfr- 
pura and other low Mu salmons. 

But in the city the rule of misrule was short. On tho 8th, having received 
A change of Magietiacy, from t1lG tahsildnr of KhandnulP information that 
10 th July. there were no rebel troops in Agra, Mr. Drummond 

marched round the town with a company of tho 3rd Europeans and some guns, 
lie proclaimed the restoration of British authority; and from that time murders 
mid outrages ceased On the following day the city police wero ordeied to 
give up all their arms and ammunition, and did so. On the 10th July Mr, 
Drummond was promoted to tlio judgeship of Banda, and Mr. Phillipps was 
appointed magistrate in his stead. Next clay JReade presided over a meeting 
of the principal citizens, who wore enjoined to preserve order in their respective 
quarters of tho town ; to raiso for tins purpose, pending the re construe Lion of 

1 Kayo. 9 PIuUijH. 3 Tahiti Kliaudauli ia now, it will be remembered, 

called X’tlmndpur. 
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the police, forces of watchmen; and to support IKijdrAm, talisildnr of Khmulaull, 
who had been appointed chief native police officer, vice Murad ’All. 

In tho district the mischief was less easily remedied. The repulse of our 
tioops, and Ike retirement into the Fort, became as 
Anaichy in the dietrict, fl00n as ascQvtaiued the signals for general attacks upon 

our taksil-offices and police stations. At Farali, 1 through which tho Nuiuoli 
rohols marched on their way to Dehh, tho fcahsili was pi und ore cl on the 8th ; 
and the native revenue and police officials were dispersed. The chief police- 
man at Achlmoia joined the mutineers, while tho butchers of the town sacked 
lus police-station. The south of the district suffered from tho incursions of 
Deohans Gujar, who held an important office in the neighbouring state of Dhol- 
Miafovtunes of rradatna- Between the 6th and 18th July, the tahsitf of 

Ii&datnagav was constantly attacked by tho Gfijars of 
Tor, Sadilupura and other neighbouring villages. Tho tahsildar was rescued 
by the loyal landlord of Pastes* but what little money remained in the trea¬ 
sury was seized by the insurgent?. Meanwhile Doohans had entered the district 
with two guns mnl a rabble of some 3,000 men. On the 9th July he plun¬ 
dered Jdjau in Klmir&garh, blowing up tho fine old archway of the hostel, mur¬ 
dering three corn-dealers, and finally sotting fire to tho town. Fearing a similar 
fate the corn-douters of Irtidatuagav enlisted the aid of the more warlike squire 
of Raghupura, who brought from that adjacent village 300 followora to protect 
them. But promptly arriving at the invitation of the Gujuvs, Doohans routed 
and slew this guardian of order, Irddatuagar mid tho surrounding loyal vil¬ 
lages were given over to sack. Forfivo weeks carts laden with spoil creaked 
along the road to Dholpnr ; and the value of tho plunder lins been estimated at 
two Jfikha of rupees/ 1 After remaining a day at Intdatnagnr, Deolmus had 
returned to Dholpnr. But the inamutlers were supported by the presence at 
Mahfinof ft gun and a small force mider Blmw&nlshniikai'j Lnhslldftr of R6j&- 
khera iu DholpuiA 

In tahsil Panahat Deoliaqs found himself unable to inflint much damage. 

Ho, however, plunderod a couple of villages, and 
established a police-station at Samcma, which is isola¬ 
ted from the rest of the tahsil by an intervening strip of Dholpur territory, Hie 
further advance was probably hindered by tho presence of the Bhadnuria raja, 


and of FanfUmt, 


1 Fnrnli te now in the Mnfchnrfi difitrict; but, at tho time of which wo write, belonged to 
Agfa. a Tor, SathlGpUYn and Fnseta are all villager in. tlic neighbourhood of the Khnii 

• tho fli’Bfc being now In tho Fateliiilind, titid tho tvro last in the KhairfLgtivh tah&Uj 
* Phllllpps- Two lakhs = about £i(l,G0U. * Mahdn is vJiiago in Khuirnffnrli, 

neat Waatnngiir. llft^ahhom is one oi the Dholpur parganalis which bouml Agra on tho 
south. 
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who, in answer to nn appeal from Government, threw tho whole weight of his in¬ 
fluence into our cause. But, in spite of this support, the surrounding villagers 
drove our police officials from Bah ; while soldiers of llio Gwiffirir contingent and 
Rajput rustics came acioss the Chambul to attack our taluffii at Fanahat, 
These latter marauders seem to havo thought discretion tho better part of valour; 
and retired, leaving the treasure to bo conveyed to the raja a castle at Hau- 
gawdn. In some cases tho buyers of auctioned estates were ejected by the for¬ 
mer owners. It was, writes Kaye, “the carnival of the dispossessed” 

What tho rdja of BhaJuwar did for tahsil Pandhat, Lacliliman Singh Gfiijar of 
Tntohfibaa and Klmira- KUciu did fov tah&ll FatoMbad. The antecedents of 
garJl this chief scorn to havo been somewhat turbulent, and 

our principal revenue and police officials made tlieir fear of him tho excuse for 
early deserting their posts. But after tho departure of the tahsildar ho pro¬ 
tected our revenue and polico records from injury* Be intimated his willingness 
to hold the tahsili, whioh was an old Mahrfttha ensile of considerable strength, 
against all comers; and under his protection tho native staff of the tahsili 
was re-established. From Khairagarb, the remaining southern tahsil, our 
tahsildar had before the battle of tho 5 th been forced to fly by tho arrival of 
some rebel cavalry, On his departure tho landlords of Untgiri, Bhihiwati, and 
Laklianpura plundered the tali si! i treasury. The police were driven from 
Jugnerby the turbulent tribes of the Dholpur frontier. Butin Khairagarb, 
too, after tho expedition to Fatehjmv-Sikri, we onoo more set up our polioe and 
revenue machinery. 

This expedition started from Agra on tho 29fch July, to eject the officials 
An armed expedition whom the mutineers had posted at Fatehpnr-Sikri. 

iarLi A or a r/tch^T-a.-kri U consisted of a Iinlf company of the 3rd Europeans 
tniiBi 1 , 20 tli-90th July, a nd 20 volunteer cavalry, tho magistrate attending 

as civil officer. Reaching Fatehpur-Sikri soon after daybreak tho force found 
that the rebel tahsildar had fled ; but two of his Muhammadan supporters were 
arrested, convicted of trenBon, and hanged. The magistrate next day searched 
a place called Sonth-kl-Mandi, or tho Ginger-Market, where the Mcwdtie were 
said to have concealed great stores of plunder from tho European dwellings of 
Agra. Returning with five volunteer troopers through the narrow streets of the 
town, ho was met and fired on by a considerable body of ilowutis. The little 
party retired to the open ground. But when the rest of the force joined them, 
they pursued the rebels, of whom they killed fifteen ; on our side Lieutenant 
Snhuoud was severely wounded. Tho Mowfitis now deserted tho tahsil. After 
installing a tahsildar and a chief police officer, the expedition returned to Agra, 

83 
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By similar means order was early next month restored in the north-Jumna 

By similar or.ler talisila. In Hrosnbad a small detachment of GwAliAr 

is rcfito^J m talisila Iti- cavalry liad on the 30th June mutinied, frightening 
mutlimt and I'itcMnbiid, J ( , 7l i ,1 

August ioth. tlio tahsiklitr off to Agra. Then the police and the 

cavalry had struggled with llio surrounding villagers for the possession of the 
Government treasure, which ho had left behind him at FiroKabud. The caval¬ 
ry having succeeded in making off with tlio booty, the town of Firozabad was 
attacked by Chaulian Rajputs from Muiupuri and bargees (Mallfth) from the 
Jumna bank* Tlieso were twice repulsed by the Muhammadan inhabitants, but 
not before most of the town had been sacked. In tahsil Iti mad pur the revolt 
had been led by one Zor&war Singh of Hinnnatpur ; and on the 5 th July, tlio 
tfibsilcldr having loft to beg aid at Agra, the jacquem of surrounding villages 
attacked the police-station at ItimAdpiu'. The native officer in charge was put 
to flight, and the town was plundered. Baton the 10th of August, a company 
of Europeans, two guns, and 30 volunteer cavalry were despatched across the 
Jumna, under the joint-magistrate, Mr. Lowe- At Chutliawali near Itimadpur 
they wore fired upon ; but the village was easily carriod, and no further resist¬ 
ance was encountered. Our fahsili and police officials were restored to their 
posts north of the Jumna, receiving the loyal support of the raja of Awa and tlio 
ta’alluqadar of J&rkhi. 1 The Cliauhans of Mainpuri still threatened the eastern 
frontier of Firozabad ; but by raising levies and collecting guns our deputy 
collector, Shaikh Inftyat Husain, aveitod any actual attack on that quartor. 

The expedition to Jtiumdpur, so much stronger th/m that to Fafcehpm- 

Brighter PohvJiele ia ® kri i waS P eiL «P 3 an 0l,twft, ‘ d WMifatntion of tho 
superseded by Golem el Cot- new spirit which animated military management at 
ton, 'who orders m oxpedi- , , . . „ 0*1 . .1 , 

tion in force to Aligarh, Agra. Smco the retreat of SUnhganj tlio supeisosiuon 

August 20 th. of Brigadier Polwholo had become inevitable; and on 

the 5th August orders had arrived from Calcutta appointing Colonol Cotton 
to tlio command of tlio Agra Brigade. Sir John Kayo informs us that the now 
ohiof “is said to have been a somewhat fiery warrior, and to have been called 
Gun- Cotton by his comrades,’ 1 He almost immediately followed up tlio IAmad- 
pur expedition by 0110 in much greater force to ’Aligarh, where tlio rebel govern¬ 
ment was causing some trouble, The troopa despatched wore throe companion 
of European infantry, three guns, a body of voluntcor cavalry, and somo Jut 
horsemen raised by Thfikur Govuid Singh. AVoaried with their long confine¬ 
ment, they gaily left the fort on the 20th. Their complete succoss in the 
’Aligarh district has been described elsewhere. 2 

1 See above, pp, G3g, 506, 2 Gazetteer, Vol. II., p, 502 (’Aligarh). 
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But the outlook at Agra was still dark enough, Neither Dehli nor Lnck- 
Tho *4ia a£ BlindfirW now had Mon; ami as yet, therefore, there was no 
into tahsU ttmdhnt. hope of reinforcements arriving As August drew to 

a aloao and September began, as tlic annual rainfall begun to slacken, the Jumna 
and Chambal rivers subsided. Mutineers from Gu filial* crossed into Etfiwa ; 
while Bdjput freebooters menaced tahsil Panahat from the Foutli. Tile expedi¬ 
tion to ’Aligarh had so much weakened tho Agra garrison that the defence of 
this part of the district rested solely upon tlie raja of Bhaddwar. Ho proved, 
however, equal to the task, strongly and vigilantly guarding all the ferries 
across both rivers. Shots were often exchanged between his men and the 
mutineers west of the Jumna; but tho latter never succeeded in landing on 
our side. His precautions and his tribal influence sufficed to check tho Bba- 
daurias and Tomars south of the Chambal. 

Early in September a fresh and alarming danger appeared at Dholpur. 

Tho mutineers of Mehid- During the preceding month n great force of mutineers, 
including nearly nil or the whole of the Mehidpw, 
pur, airly m September. Malwa and Bhopal contingents, had mustered at Gw&- 
liar, Here they allied themselves with part of the Gwaliar contingent, with 
tho 23rd Native Infantry from Man, and with the rabble of Central India. 
Tho Maharfija SIndia managed to detain them until Septembor, when they 
broke loose and decamped to the Dholpur capital. Their neighbourhood was 
a standing menace to the city and district of Agra, To maintain order in 
that district, and to keep tho roads open, tho magistrate, Mr. Pliillipps, raised 
armod levies officered by loyal landholders; and directed the tahsfldfirs to 
make their tnhsilis as defensible as possible. Mr. Muir had organized an intel¬ 
ligence department which watched with more or less precision the movements 
of tho rebels. It was in the beginning of September that the pontoon bridge 
across tho Jumna, lomoved by order of the “ Council of Administration’’ on 
tho 4th July, was completed in its now site beneath the guns of the fort. 

But the hand which had hitherto hold the helm of affairs was fast relaxing 
Death of Colvin, Sep- its grasp, Since the SMhganj reverse Colvin bad 
tomber oth. been s ] ow ]y fading away. He worked on courageous¬ 

ly, and would not, perhaps from motives of public policy, admit that the head 
of the local government was breaking down, Ho even interested himself in 
details which might soem beneath the dignity of so high an officer. “If I 
wanted a sword or a pistol from the magazine/ 1 writes Hnikes, “Mr. Colvin’s 
con tor signature was necessary. 11 The Lieutenant-Governor at length permitted 
himself a temporary removal from tho fort to tho purer inr of cantonments* 
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His medical advisors recommended a voyage to England ; but it was too lata, 
f< Net})atriam ardiquam” ho touchingly quoted to Ilia private secretary, Cap¬ 
tain Prinsep, u nunc est spes ulla vidmdi” At the beginning of September it 
was plain that his end was swiftly approaching \ on the 9th that end came, and 
Colvin was buried in the court-yard of the Diwfin-i-’Xm at Agra. He died 
for his country and died in harness : u a true Ohristian hero,” says Kaye, “of 
whom the nation must ever be most proud.’* “ The Government of India,” 

writes Malles on, 14 only gave utterance to tho feeling which pervaded all classes 
when, by a notification in the official Gazette, it paid a just tribute to big 
memory.” And at all the capitals of local government throughout India, tho 
flags were on the news of his death flown half-mast high. 

That death left Reado the senior civil officer at Agra. But with 
Rebel outposts fromDhol- praiseworthy disinterestedness ho mo\od tho Supreme 
rut^XitlturMunS Government to appoint some military officer provincial 
Agra, September li. chief until order should be restored. On tlio 11th 

September, whilst his application was still on its way to Calcutta, the cavalry 
and advanced guard of the enemy at Dliolpur entered tho district. They cap¬ 
tured the tahaildfir and chief policeman of Khairiigarli; and afterwards, spread¬ 
ing over tabsils Kirkdi and Fatelmbad, necessitated the withdrawal of all our 
establishments in those tahsfls, Thus, as Fatolnibad then included what is now 
the eastern portion of the Home tahsil, rebel outposts surrounded Agra on all 
its aouth-Jumua sides. On the 19th, Rende, in concert with Cotton, gave 
orders to level some obstacles which atill interfered with tho free play of tho 
Fort’s guns ; and to undermine several prominent buildings, includiug the 
Groat Mosquo, which were in dangerous proximity to the walls. 

On the same date was completed tbo capture of Delhi. But for some days 

After the tail of Delili, the rats had been deserting the sinking ship; and a 

goodly force of rebel refugees from tbo Imperial City 

September 95. had already concentrated in its neighbomhood. On 

tho 25th tlioir main body waa reported as retreating down country to Mathura, 

on tho morrow they reached that holy place. 1 The police-station at Farali was 

moved back to RunkutA. Measures were taken to ensure a vigilant watch 

on the MathurA road ; while several rebel fugitives were captured and hanged. 

On the 30tli September, in answer to Readers appeal, orders arrived from 

Colonel Fraser iB np. Calcutta appointing Colonel Fraser the Governor- 

■pointed Clnof Commiij- General's “ Chief-Commissioner for tho North-Western 
fA<mer of tha PrciYmces, 

Bcpteuiijei so. Provinces.” One of the first pieces of nows conycyod 

‘l’lullipps. 
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to him in his now capacity was that a strong detachment of all arms had quit¬ 
ted the rebel army at Mathura and joined that at Dholpur, This detachment 
was commanded by Hira Singly a native captain (a tibaddr) of infantry) who 
had victoriously led the Nhnach mutineers against us in July. With him 
went prince Ffrozsluih of Dahli. 1 

On their arrival at Dholpur, the whole of the large force there collected began 
advancing on Agra. It started on the 6tk October) pleasantly ignorant of the 
reception which awaited it. Unknown to its leaders were the movements of 


Kclnforcetf by a detach¬ 
ment fiom Mathfim, the 
mutinous army at J)hol- 
pnr advances on Agra* 
October C; but atthtpaine 
time Colonel Grcnthed’a 
British column marches 
down country. 


Colonel Greathed’s column, which from fallen Delhi 
was marching south-eastwards to sweep the country 
of rebels. This small but magnificent body consisted 
of about 2,800 men, chiefly British veterans. After 
reaching Aligarh it pushed forwards towards Agra, 
whence letters i{ imploring aid in every language 


dead and living, find in cypher, came pouring into camp.” 2 On the evening 


of the 9fcli, when Great bed svaa still 48 miles distant, lio received an urgent 
despatch, neither in a- foreign tongue nor in cypher, from Mr. Muir. ‘‘Tlio 
enemy,” wrote the latter, “is encamped on the other side of the Khavi, and 
professes to intend a passage of that river today. * * Hence our urgent 

anxiety to be provided with cavalry and another troop of horse artillery. 
Wo want these in advance of you. * * As far as we can see 7 our enemy is 

playing the part of a madman, and thrusting his head into the lion's jaws. 
But you must come on vapidly, in order yourself to play the lion's part.” 

This appeal was not lost upon Greatiled. His cuvaliy and hoi sc aitilleiy, 
GventheA readies Agra, who were making themselves comfortable for the 
October 10 . night, were forthwith sent forward at a forced march. 

And, on receiving from Agra a second letter, announcing that part of the 
rebel force had already crossed the Khari, he himself started with the rest 
of the troops four hours later. His infantry were for greater spoed monuted 
on elephants, catnols, and carts, end before dawn he had overtaken the artil¬ 
lery and cavalry near tho Jumna.* On the morning of the 10th, the whole 
force marched across tho bridge of boats into Agra, cheered from the walls of 
tho Fort by tho 3rd .Europeans, “Those droadful-loolcing men,’ said a lady 
to Rallies, pointing to the new-comers, “must he AfgMus, And it was not 
till Raikes himself saw one of them smoking a short clay pipe that m “ these 


tvoii), sun-dried skeletons ” ho recognized Englishmen, 

i lbi , L * Colonel Hourchtor’H £iffhl Mouth' Campaign, quota! by MnUeson. 

3 Malic son”, Bit. X,, clwp- 2. 
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For some two horns after its arrival the column was; kept awaiting the 
choice of a suitable encamping-spofc, which was at length found in the parade 
ground. Their commander had, in some manner disputed , 1 obtained the im¬ 
pression that the enemy had on tho approach of the British force retired across 
the Khhn river, some miles distant, And our wearied soldiers joyously pre¬ 
pared for repose. 

<{ The men in camp/* writes Mallesou, tC having swallowed a hasty meal, 

were variously occupied. Some, ponding the arrival 
lie iB surprised by the . , , 

enemy, wlio arrive almost or the baggage, now slowly coming up, had thrown 

simultaneously^ithhun. themselves on tho ground and were fast asleep; 
some were talking to thoir friends j some were assisting to pitch tho few tents 
tliat lmd reached the ground. The long march had causedjthe camp to bo 
pervaded by an air of listlessness and languor, common to men who have but just 
completed an undertaking of more than ordinary labour. Not n sign betoken¬ 
ed an enemy. The high crops and trees which shut in the. view at no great 
distance were stirred only by the breeze . 11 But this idyllic repose was roughly 
disturbed. Four or five natives beating hand-drums , 2 and attired as conjurors, 
strolled up to the advance guard of the 9th Lancers, Oil being ordered off, 
they turned out to bo Ghtizls , 3 champions'of Islam ; and, drawing swords from 
beneath their clothes, cut down three of our mou. 

The intruders were quickly despatched 5 but, before the alarm had spread, 
Buttle of Agrn., October round shot came tumbling into the camp. u Xho fa- 
10 ' miliar sound was sufficient for the soldiers of Dchli, 

To start to their feet, seize their muskets, mount their horses, and man the guns 
was the work of an instant .” 4 Such was the promptitude of our artillery, that 
they replied to tho fourth gun fired ky tho enemy / 1 To silence if possible this 
unpleasantly ready answer, tho rebel cavalry charged the offending battery. 
They w r eie at once ridden through ancl put to flight by a squadron of tho 9th 
Lancers, which in this clashing operation, however, lost a couple of officers. 

1 Writing in IStffl, Major (now Lieu tenant. Gone ml Sir IX) Normnn saya tlmt 0 the head 
authorities at Agin” informed Gteathed u in positive to^na” that tho enemy barl retired 
across tho Xhiiih On the other hand wo have the distinct statements of Mr, (now Sir VV.) 
Muir and Mr. Phi 1 lip ps (the formei in charge of intelligence operations, the latter lnaglaferale) 
that 0 chore was no intimation given to Colonel Gi catheil, by any of tho authorities, that tho 
enemy were rccroaring 11 ( 1 . e, retreating acioss the KhAii). It is not denied, however tlmfc 
there was a rumour to that effect. (i The report,” writes Muir, 11 doubtless grew out of tho 
probability of mich a inove J> **Xt was never Buspecicrt,” ho writes elsewhere, "that the 
enemy would bo so foolish as to fall into a trap by walking up to our tour-and-twenty 
gun*., 11 The flrBt question that arises in tho ordinary mind i«, why, there being a brigadier 
anil Mb staff at Agra, intelligence opaintioiiB were left to civilians ; the second, why, 
having been ontrustod with such operations, Mr. Muir <lid hot lcecp a belter look-out. 

7 Other wise called u tom-toms 37 8 A Irhdzi is a Muhammadan who, for faith's sake, 

fights ► against infidels- He is the Muslim equivalent of the Cruflftdei. 4 Malle&on. 

5 IfldUippB, MAUcbqh does uot mention this fact. 
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Grtmtbed speedily deployed his line* facing southwards towards the mutineers ; 
and from the moment when he had done so, our success was assured, In an 
hour aud-a-half the victory was completed. It was only indeed on their left 
flank, our right, that the enemy made any stand at all. 

This right flank of ours was at first rather weak in artillery ; and its infau- 
Tbe rebel a arc .utterly toy were giving ground somewhat under the fire of the 
routecL foe’s heavy guns. When, however, Captain Pearaon’s 

battery from the fort reinforced this part of the line, its weakness became 
strength The new-comers blow up three of the enemy’s limbers, and advanc¬ 
ing captured the enemy’s guns. A simultaneous advance was made on our loft, 
and the mutineers gave way on all sides. Charging from our right flank, 
Watson’s and Probyn’s horse completed their disorder. In vain they tried 
with their usual tactics to create a diversion, by attacking our camp with their 
cavalry; for Hodson’s horse and the 9th Lanceis speedily showed them the 
folly of any such attempt. Cotton now arrived on the field, and as senior officer 
assumed command. He detached two companies of the 3rd Europeans, whom 
he had brought with him, to strengthen our light; whose advance the enemy 
under shelter of high crops a till opposed. This was the final blow ; the rebels 
fled, and wo pursued. Their camp, standing midway between Agra and the 
Khan, fell into our hands. Both the camp and the villages abutting thereon 
were burnt. 

Our infantry followed up the enemy as far aa the Kharl; our cavalry pursued 
beyond that river. The fugitives once or twice endea- 
Our men pursue them. yourec | £ 0 make a stand, but wero always hurried into 

fresh motion by a few rounds from our guns* “For seven miles,” writes 
Colonel Bourchior, “ the road was one continued line of carts, guns, ammuni¬ 
tion-wagons, camels rushing about without their drivers, and baggage of every 
description. Not a gun or a cart re-orossed the stream. All became prize. Thir¬ 
teen pieces of ordnance, with an enormous quantity of ammunition, were 
brought into camp.” “The road next day,” adds Mr. Pliillipps, u aiid the 
field for a distance of half a mile on both sides, were literally covered with 
dead bodies. The number of killed could not have been under a thousand. 
On our side tile loss was 15 killed and 50 wounded. Our troops did 
not return to camp till 7 p.m. From first to last, in less than 36 hours, 
Greathed’s cavalry and artillery had marched over 64 miles, his infantry 54. 1 
They had, moreover, fought a general action on grouud obstructed with 
crops of maize and other tall millets. Aa a feat of endurance the performance 

1 MaLleson, 
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was splendid, although unequal to that of Lord Lake’s force at Farukhabad 
in 180i. L 

The battle was a surprise not only to ourselves, but to the enemy, who, 
Greathed'fl fotcc karcs believed that they had to deal with the Agra garrison 
for Cawnpore. only. The situation was indeed most dramatic; and 

was one of those accidents which rarely happen off die stage or outside the pages 
of a novel. Here suddenly met two forces who had no idea of oach other’s proxi¬ 
mity, and whose meeting, if history were roman go, would have beon needed for 
tlie artistic development of the plot. For three days after the fight Greathed’s 
column halted at Agra, Then, having left its wounded in tlio Pearl-Mosque 
hospital, and replenished its stoves of ammunition, it departed for Oavmpovc. 
While still in this district, at Firozahad, it was overtaken by Colonel Hope 
Grant, of the 9th Lancers, who superseded Greatliod in its command. Mean¬ 
while the villagers south of the Khari had gathered and plundered the rebel 
fugitives. British property valued at over Es. 4,000 was of tor wards recovered 
by tbo police and sent into Agra. 3 

No formidable rebel forco, after the victory of Gventhed and Cotton, dis¬ 
turbed tho peace of the district. But the seditious 
cwpy^otchpur-§lkbut Mewatfo had by the end of October returned to Fateh- 
of°Oc?ober) 1083 pnr-Bikri ; and they there harboured a detachment 
of mutineers who by way of Mathurft had fled from 
Dehll Thinking it necessary to dislodge those dangerous neighbours, Cotton 
led a small forco against them. Tho tahsili, in which they had fortified them¬ 
selves, was after severe resistance carried ; and fifty of the rebels were slain. 
Colton, continued his progress into tho Matkurd district; and everywhere, as 
ho advanced, our government was re-established. Turbulent landholders 
thought it bettor to assume a harmless demeanour. If, as sometimes happened, 
the country folk of tahsfl Khairagarh showed signs of restivouoss, the magis¬ 
trate preferred “ to leave the remedy to time” rather than tC to use tho military 

M3 

arm. 

But towards the close of November, the military arm was needed in Fateh- 
_ t ^ , abad. The landlords of Dhanaula and Khander in that 

Disturbances in Fateh- , 

abad, 26 th 28 th Novem- tahsil had shown themsolvos “ obstinately and pesti- 
ljer ' lenlly rebellious,” They now began sfcrongthoniiig 

their castles, while colleoting arms and ammunition, On tho 2(3tli November, 
therefore, tho magistrate marched with two guns and lOOmatchlockmon against 
these villages. While reconnoitring in the ravines near Dhanauld & lieutenant, 
1 Sec above, pp. 161*82. * Pbilllppa, 3 Ibul 
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who hud been sent in advance with some Sikh horsemen, was fired on by con¬ 
cealed parties. The result was a reinforcement from Agra, consisting of a 
small detachment of the 3rd Europeans, some Sikh sappers, and a howitzer. 
This force was commanded by Major Hennessy, and accompanied by the Com¬ 
missioner. On the 28th, after being fired on in the gullies of DhanauJi, it 
stormed the little castles at that place and Khandor, The resistance was consi¬ 
derable, and the slaughter amongst the rebels great, 

But the example of revolt had proved contagious, On the last day of the 

-, .. - month a messenger arrived in the camp at Fatehabad 

and in the north Juinnn ° r 

tnhstls. December— an nouucmg that the boatmen of Ch and war in Firozabad, 
February. on the opposite bank of the Jumna, had murdered 

in cold blood 45 policemen. The victims had come to arrest some highway 
robbers, and becoming entangled towards night in the deep and intricate net¬ 
work of ravines which fringes the Jumna, had been surrounded and slain. The 
force at Fatehabad had, however, received Fraser’s distinct orders to return to 
Agra without delay, and obeyed, When at length * visit of vengeance to the 
place of massacre was authorized, the surrounding villages wore found deserted. 
The estate of Dhnrpura, in the adjoining tahsil of Itim&dpur, had for arrears of 
land-tax been temporarily taken from its owners and let to the array contractor, 
Joti Prashdd Khatrh Tho principal proprietor, Har L&I, a notorious crimibal, 
took advantage of the disturbances to return from the exile into which he had 
fled. On the 19fch December ho ejected the servants of Jntf Prnsh&d, and 
opened a campaign of wido and impartial freebooting. Be became the centre 
to which all the bad characters of the neighbourhood gravitated; and before 
the 4th February, when a force marched against him from Agra and crushed 
him with ease, he had plundered no less than 29 villages. 

a Why was he not cheeked before ?” Because Agra was too destitute of 

troops, But when Brigadier Showers arrived to com- 
flrig/ulicr Showers makes , , 0 , 

, an expedition into inhail maud and pncily the district, wo were once more in a 

tnMtint* Maich, less. position to compel obedience to Govern men fc. One of 
the new commander’s first acts waa to visit tahsil Pamilub arid wreak ven¬ 
geance on some local rebels who had plundered tlio town of Ihifi and murdered 
its native authorities (20th March). Making a long night inarch, ho next sur¬ 
prised tho insurgents at Kachru (Kacbama? ) x and captured their ringleaders. 
But, until Gtwfili&r surrendered to Sir Hugh Bose, in June, 1858, the soutli- 
Jummi country swarmed with small bands of rebels, whilst attacks from larger 
.bodies might at any time bo expected, Tho guns of the fort were kept pointed 

1 Malloson, Bk. XV,, chap, 3 
*84 
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at the city, a possible focus of revolt; and no European living beyond the range 
of those guns seems to have felt his life secure, 1 But, to protect the city itself 
from night-attacks, Mr. Reado encircled it with a wall called the Barrier or 
Shahr-pandh It wns pierced, at the entrances of the principal roads, with 
gates * but these gates remained closed from 9 p.m. till gunfire next morning. 
Burglaries within the wall were, Mr. Phillipps tells us, almost unknown. Con¬ 
spicuous services towards the restoration of order in the neighbourhood were 
rendered by Meade’s horse. This regiment had been raised at Agra in Decom¬ 
ber (1357), to supply the want of cavalry «nd mounted orderlies. 

On the 1st June, 1858, the Mah&rdja Sindia was attacked aud driven from 
Peace is at last restored^ Gwaliar by rebels undor Tiintia Topi. Haying fled to 
June, less. Dbolpur ho was thence escorted, by a squadron of 

Meade’s horso, into Agra i but on the 14th left to join Sip Hugh Rose at Murfir 
in his own territory. At Mur&p, on the 17th and 19th, Tdntia Topi was 
defeated. To prevent the flying mutineers from escaping by way of Bhartpur, 
Stowers despatched to that city from Agra a detachment of the 3rd Europeans 
and a battery of artillery, Its presence having induced Tantia to turn his 
retreating stops southwards, this little force returned through F.itehpur-Sfkri to 
Agtfli. Thenceforward all resistance oeaseej. “ The one chieftain whoso name 
had been a beacon of hope to the marauder” was crushed. 9 Although parts of 
the district were sometimes disturbed by in ours ions of gang-robbers from across 
the Chambal, by the passage of fugitive rebels, and by the restivoncss of vil¬ 
lages near the frontier, the transition from anarchy to order was swift and 
sure. 8 

Few matters remain to bo mentioned. In 1800-61 the district was attacked 

Bmrinln'mnMnfha ^ taught *l««dy described* In 

bifitory ol thedUtrict, less- 1S07, its capital became the scene of an exhibition at 
80 , . L 

which the products and manufactures of all districts 

in the provinces were displayed. To mako way for the traffic going to this 
show, the Shftbganj road was widened; nod the old Ajmer gate of the city was, 
lamentably though perhaps inevitably, removed. The exhibition was about the 
TIig Load quarters of the Htst sign which Agra was destined to give of her 
are transfer red from Agra supremacy amongst the cilics of tho North-West, III 
to Allahabad, iaos-ua. 1868 tho head-quarters of the provinces were trans¬ 
ferred to Allahabad, which hud by this time become tho railway oentre of India, 
The High Court of Judicature lingered ou at Agra for another year j but oa 
the departing of this august tribunal tho place once more subsided into the 

* Malleaon, Bk. XV , clap, 3, * Malleaop, B riiillippB, J gee pp 4^0-60. 
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position of a provincial town. The years 18G8 and 1869 were marked also by 
another famine. 1 In January, 1876, the district wus visited by the Prince of 
Wales, who hud been preceded several years before by his brother the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Sir John Strachey, who was Lieutenant-Governor at the time of 
the Prince’s visit, did much to preserve and repair the ancient historical build¬ 
ings of Agra, 

The latest and completest assessment of laud reveuuo lasted from 1872 to 

_ , . 1880. a Towards the close of its operations, in 1877-78* 

Conclusion, ,, . . t . „ / : . „ ™ 

the district again suffered severely from famine, 3 The 

growth which has latterly taken place in the railway system must, by hasten¬ 
ing the importation of grain from well-stocked tracts, fend in futuro to lighten 
such calamities. Nor, if the iron road prove a friend in need, will it fail to 
enrich the district in times of plenty, Agra has now more lines of rail than any 
other district in tho North-West. And these, converging towards its capital, 
may some day bring tho city of Akbar a commercial wealth which will go far 
to console it for the lost glories of political greatness. 

1 See pp, 460’Gli 1 Above, pp, 554*29. ■ See pp. 461*65, 
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Khnnda 

HI Hi 

... 753 

Batcaar .h 


ib 

Khnndauli 

■ ii in 

... ib. 

Beil ... ... 


... 719 

ICirfioh tahsO and pargnnali .. 

... ib. 

Bcrii'hahar or Bed char 


... 720 

Kirdoli village 

Mi in 

... 750 

Bhaudal 


... i*> . 

Mnlpura 

I if IH 

... ib. 

EiHipir! ••• 


... ib. 

Mnlh&kflr 

lit |i 

... ib. 

Bulimia ... 


... ib. 

Nardich 

HI |i| 

... ib. 

Chaoli ... 


... 721 

Nfirkhl 

Mi Hi 

.M ib. 

Chlmlesnt M . 


... i b. 

NAugawtfn 

*11 HI 

... ib. 

Bhimsirl 


... ib. 

Nibohra 


... 757 

Dhupimi 


... ib. 

Fanalmfc tahsil and parqanah 

... ib. 

JDiiliuki ... 


... ib. 

PanfLhafc town 


... 703 

Jfrtlchnbnd tabs'll and pargnnall 

ib. 

Pnrna 


... 7G4 

iralchahnd town ... 

1 ■ » 

... 724 

Bunkufca 

Mf HI 

... ib. 

Vatclnnn Sfkrl .. 


... 725 

Saiyrtu 

• «t HI 

ib. 

Kirn/abail tnhnl and pargauaU 

... 730 

Samogar 


... 765 

luro/ulnul town ... 

••1 

... 739 

Snrcndki 

M« 

... ib. 

llallikdnfc >•> 

#»• 

... 741 

Scmra 

» • 1 in 

>.. ib. 

Inidiili ngir 


... 742 

Sham an had 

■ ■ P HI 

•* ib. 

rtinmdi uv tfilial and parganah 

... ib. 

Slkandra 

« II life 

... ib. 

l’lnmidi m* town .. 

Ilf 

... 745 

Tundla 


... 708 


Noth —Thin Hat contains the names of all tnhsils, tahaiP capitals, hoiiac-tax towns, police- 
stations (not out pdsiBj. past-oflicca, Tillages oyet ,%oni> Inhabitants, and places of historical or 
antiquarian uiloifc^t. The latitudes and longitude* have bc-en kindly supplied by Mr. J. B.N. 
Ilcimcesey, M A., Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India (Trigonometrical Branch), 


Achhnera.—Agricultural town in tlio north-west of tahsit Kirdoli; distant 
18 miles west from Agra, and 3 miles north-north-west from Kirfioli, on 
the high rond from Agra to fihartpur and Jaipur. Latitude 27°-10' r -47 // ; 
longitude 7i°-48 jr -42' / . Population (1881) 3,824 (1,794) females), chiefly Jats, 
Brahmans, Baums, aud Chairdrs. The now ltdjputftna State Railway passes 
north of the town and has a station here. There is a small stone fort, apparent¬ 
ly of middle age, now considerably dismantled. Achhnera has a second-class 
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police-station, an imperial post-offioo, a town (parganah) school, a bliztfr, nti Itin 
(sardi)i and an encamping-ground. A market is held every Wednesday. 

The village is said, by one account, to have been founded by a Jfib named 
Aohhnidhar about 1250 A,D. Another accountmakes the founder to have been 
Achal RAja, one of tho sons of Anang Pal, the Tomar king of Dehli, who com¬ 
menced his reign in 1051 A.D. Mr, Oarlleyle (Arch, Sum Jiep. t VI, 7) notices 
the latter of these legends, but prefers to derive the name from achohha and ner, 

4 the pleasant vicinity, 1 ner being, lie thinks, a suffix signifying possession, Ho 
instances such names as Bika-ner, 'belonging to _Bika; 5 Jag-ner, ‘allotted to the 
Jags,’ &c. Be this as it may, it is on record that after the sack of 01 by Sii- 
rnjmal in 1738 A.D. he granted the Achhnera estate of 23 villages as a marri¬ 
age portion, and further conferred an appanage {jugw) of the valuo of Rs. 60,000 
on his son-in-law. This jdgfc was constituted into parganah Achhnera and a 
tahslli set np there. From this time the place rose iu importance till it attained 
the rank of a provincial town ( kasha). When Najaf Rh6ti in 1187 H, (A.D. 
1773-74) overthrew the Jfits, he took to himself the Achhnera estate (’ ilaha ) with 
kasha 0b excepting 27 villages transferred to Bhartpuv. On the British occu¬ 
pation, in 1803, the taksildari of Achhnera was retained, but in the year 1832, 
27 villages of the Farah parganah were retransferred to the newly-formed 
district of Muttra, and the Achhnera \ldka of 49 villages (th sjdgir of Rs. 60,000) 
wag added to the Farah parganah * Since the removal of the tabsili from 
Achhnera the place has declined ; the old tahslli is now in ruins, 

Aela.—Agricultural town In the centre of tahfcil RkauAgarh j distant 2Q 
miles south-south-west from Agra, and 6 miles east-north-east from Khaird- 
gavh. Latitude 2G°-57 / -50 // ; longitude 77 d -5Population (1881) 3,531 
(1,460 females), A weekly market ia held here. 

Agra, Sadr, or H'asur "tahsil, is bounded on tho north and north-east by the 
Jumna, separating it from pargannhs Mababan and 
Sa’dabnd of Muttra and Ptimddpur of Agra ; on tho 
east by Fatehabad; on the south by Irddatnagar and a small piece of Khaird- 
gnrh ; on the west by Fatehpnr Sikri ; one) on the north-west by Farah. Ita 
greatest length from the Jumna, on the north, to Jundi, on the south, is about 
eighteen miles, and the greatest breadth from Mahaar, on the west, to Burbana, on 
the east,is the same j so that all the parganah lies within a mdiuB of 9 miles from 
the centre. Tho total area in 1881-82 was 201*7 square miles, of which 144*0 
“were cultivated, 35'0 cultivable, aud 22*7 barren* The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 191'0 square miles (136'0 cultivated, 33'0 cultivable, 
22*0 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether laiid-revonue 


Boundaries, area, Ac. 
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or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage,but not water-rates), 
was fis. 2,27,939 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs, 2,58,153. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses paid by cultivators, was Iis. 4,35,179. 

The tahsil (and pnrganah), as at present constituted, differs from its con¬ 
stitution at the recent settlement. In October, 1878, the following changes 
were made : 9 villages were transferred to it from the Irddatnagar tahsil (since 
abolished as such) and 15 from the Fatehabad tahsil. Three villages of the 
Hazur tahsil were transferred at the same time to Kbairagarh [see Notification 
No. 3090A. of 14th October, 1878, in Gazette , florth- I Western Provinces and 
Oitdh , of 26th October, 1S78], 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 145 inhabited towns 
and villages: of which 12 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

opu ation, gg between 200 and 500 ; 48 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

22 between 1,000 and 2,0U0; 8 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 1 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Agra 
(160,203). The total population was 266,755 (122,400 females), giving a 
density of 1,322 to the square mile. Classified aeoording to religion, there were 
207,056 Hindus (94,201 females); 52,936 Husnlmans (25,636 females) ; 1,699 
Jains (778 females); 4,667 Christians (1,867 females); and 407 others (16 
females), 

The Jumna, forming the north and north-east boundary of the tahsil, 


Physical features. 


is its chief natural feature. Its general direction, from 
where it enters the tahsil on the west to where ifc 


leaves ifc on the oast, is slightly south of east, and the distance from point to 
point about thirteen miles ; but by the river’s course ifc must be thirty. Soon 
after entering the tahsil it makes a long detour to the north, enclosing a 
peninsula scarcely above a mile in width, but four in length. After flowing for 
a Bhort time in its normal direction it takes another bend to the north, and then 
flows nearly south for a distance of about seven miles to Agra, whence ifc turns 
off again in a direction rather north of oast* 

With a river with so long a course and so many turns, the ravine area of the 
tahsil must necessarily be large, Although not so deep 

Eavkea of the Jumna, . ,, , *, t . . . ; 

as further down the course or the river, the ravines are 

V 

sufficiently marked and distinct to form a prominent natural feature. An average 
width of a mile or more from the water’s edge is out up, and, as a rule, rendered 
uncultumble by the water-courses. The principal feeders extend still further 
inland, and almost invariably have broken ground along thoir edges. In places, 
as on the long pi’omontory to tho north-west already mentioned* and on tbb 
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west bank of the long reach of the river ruuning north of Agra, the ground is 
less cut up, and there is here a gradual slope of cultivation, broken and irregu¬ 
lar down to the river bank. But as a rule, with the exception of dry patches 
on the tops of headlands, and irregular pieces winding along the hollows, the 
ravines are ancultumble. Even the extensive peninsula to the north of Agra, 
though the ground is not much broken, is, to a gi eat extent, uncultivated. Here, 
however, as in places elsewhere, mtinj grass grows largolyand is a valuable pro¬ 
duct. These ravines also, though exceedingly bare, generally afford an extensive 
pasturage ground, especially Yftiuable from its proximity to a great city, 

For a great part of the river’s course the ravines extend to the water’s 
^ edge, forming the actual bank in the rainy season, but 

to the north-west, more especially in Mau and Jagan- 
pur, there are extensive lowlying tracts of real khdihir. These are large flats 
of alluvial soil, subject to inundation from the rivor and growing capital spring 
crops, The outer edges of these flats aro subject to fluvial action, and beyond 
them aro the sandbods left by the rivor after the rains. These shift from year 
to year as the river changes its eourso. In thorn, especially near the oity, an 
extensive aud valuable tillage of melons and other similar vegetables is carried 
on, promoted in great measure by the facilities for obtaining town manure. 
Thus there is a large area of alluvial mahuls wilh a varying revenue demand. 
Above the ravines, the level country spreads out to the west and south, 

, without any interruption from natural features till the 

The western drmnatfa. , , „ . . . . . . . 

4 western drainage impression is readied, skirting 

the villages on the west and crossing those on the south ; while beyond it again, 
tlie Kh&ri uadi crosses a few villages at the extreme south-south-west of the 
tahsil, In the upper part of its course the western drainage is no more 
than a depression, scarcely perceptible, which does not interfere with cultiva¬ 
tion, beyond rendering a width of two or three fields unfit for any but spring 
cultivation, wliioh ia, however, of superior quality. The fields on either side are 
slightly on the slope and of lighter soil. These charaoteiistics arc intensified 
in the lower part of its course ; in particular, the width of fields on the slope 
increases, so that there is ofton a largo tract of dry inferior land on tlie bank 
of, and draining into, the depression ; here and there, too, piocos of waste orop 
out; till, on the east of tlie pargauah, these chaiacteristics are so developed, that 
fcko depression becomes a clear disfciuct tract fit for good spring cultivation* 
The river bed is here marked by rising banks of light hankav soil, generally 
uncultivated, or, if tilled, dry aud unproductive ; while beyond and abovo this 
conies the level upland. 
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Level uplands. 


Along the bunks of tho Klifiri uadi, as it passes through this parganah, is 
Tl a vines of tho lChdrl a considerable width of broken ravine ground, gene- 
rally waste, fringed by dry fields of light sandy soil 
and irregular surface. There is not much cultivation in tho actual bed of the 
river, which i a to a great extent gravelly and rocky. But there is a good deed of 
fair khdtiri cultivation on the sloping banks, pens and bejhar (i e. y barley-gram) 
being grown without irrigation on tho soil left damp by tho subsidence of the 
water. 

Of tlio upper level country, that in the neighbour hood of tho ravines is 
considerably affected by thorn. The belt of actual sandy 
soil is not perhaps- very wide; but there is a bioad 
tracj; of country where the soil is of varying character, and tho surface 
undulating Here tho character of the soil is, on the whole, light, the 
proportion of dryland large, and well-making difficult. The group of villages 
lying to the south-east and oast of Agra city is, on ihe whole, of this character, 
having a light loam soil, and the villages to the immediate south of cantonments 
are even more so, the aoiL becoming decidedly sandy and poor. To the west of 
cantonments and Shaliganj the light soil is underlaid by kankav bods, and the 
frequent digging of kankav pits has made the surface of whole villages very 
irregular. To tho west of Agra, out to tho Fnrali boundary, runs a tract of 
villages, parallel to the general direction of the Jumna that are also, on the 
whale, of light soil, often a fairly productive loam, but in places sandy and dry. 
For the rest, the country to the west and south, with few exceptions beyond 
those caused by the natural features already noted, viz, } the western drainage' 
and the Khari uadi, is a level traofc of good loam. 

Alongside tho natural features, what may be called the artificial features 

of the parganah require some notice. The villages 

round Agra, especially those on the north-west, have 
been considerably affected by the growth of the city. Again, improvements 

and alterations of roads, and the making of railways, have to some extent 

changed the aspect of many villages ; but nothing is so likely to cause changes 
as the new canal, and this quite independently of its irrigating effect. The 
northern portion of the parganah is crossed directly 
from west to east by ihe navigation channel of tho 
Agra canal, entering at Pamvari on the west, and falling into the Jumna in 
Glmtwiisan, just above the city, its course through the parganah being about 
nine miles. Again, tho main irrigation channel entering at Atus crosses the 
parganah diagonally to south-east, passing into parganah Iiadatnugar at Paoh* 


Artificial fentmeg, 


Agra canal. 
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gftin, a distance in a FtiUiighfc lino of eleven miles. These large channels, v,ith 
bridges, as a rule, at a distance of two miles from each other, may considerably 
diminish the rental value of a particular liar of a villogo, by rendering it dis-« 
taut and inaccessible, a most important consideration* Wail-making, too, is 
affected, without always an adequate return in the way of canal water. Thus, 
though the whole result may bo good, the circumstances of particular villages 
may be considerably affected by the canals. Besides tko main canal, thoro is 
the Agra rdjbcthd , running parallel to it on the south, entering tko tahsit at 
Uagla Kukbdn on the west, and terminating in Bain Khern, whoro ila tail 
waters fall into the lmlatnagar m)bah&, The httor, taking its start from the 
main canal at that point, (lows south-easterly through several villages of the 
parganab, leaving it at Bud. The tail eud of the Fateh pur Sikri nijbah a also 
crosses a few villages at the extreme south-west,,falling there into the Klmri* 
uadi. Though minor obstructions to passngo compared with the main canals, 
the inconvenience experienced by the villagers in folding these channels, when 
full, is considerable. 

The map shows the wholo pnrganah covered with roads spreading out from 

. , Agra like a fan, The principal metalled roads are the 

Uommunicationp, 

Muttra, the Bhnrtpur, and the Fateh pur-Sikri roads 
on the west and the Grw&lidr road to the south. The principal unmetallod roads 
are the Fateh a bad road to the south-east, the IChainlgarh road to the so nth-west, 
and the Imdafcnagar and Sim ms ab ad roads to the south-south* east; but besides 
these tliero aro numerous other bur village cart roads running out from Agra, 
aud numerous cart-tracks crossing from village to villago, Besides the roads 
the Rajpoifma Stats Railway running due west has a station ut Biehp uri sovon 
miles distant from Agra on the Bhartpur road, while the Sindhia State Railway 
running to the south has a station at Bhandai ; oiglit miles from Agra. 

As yet wells are the great source of irrigation and about seven toon por cent. 

Sources of irrigation ^ ie ar0a ^’ r lg atoc l ft’ orn wells is watered from masonry 

ones. In the neighbourhood of Agra aro many old, 
Bdd&hahi” masonry wells, constructed originally for pleasure gardens and the 
like, but now used tor irrigation ; and the making of pakha wells for new pleasure, 
gardens, and in groves and on roadsides for drinking purposes, is always going 
on. Most of the pukka wells are of brick and mortar ; but to the westwards, 
shafts oi liewn stone, uncemented, are used, such as prevail all over parganaha 
Khnir&gark and Fatehpiu'-Slkri. In constructing these wells (called khandauwa)* 
the well is sunk, and the shaft or cylinder built up from the bottom, and not the 
cylinder gunlc gradually, as in tlio case of brick aud mortar wells* 
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The depth oF water from the surface varies, but the distance is, on tho 
average, about 44 feet. In the khdda?' fcraot along the Jumna are a few pakkct 
wells, where tho lift is inconsiderable; and so too in the depression, whore wells 
are not much made ; but in all th© villages along the Jumna ravines water is 
at a grout depth and well-making expensive; eo, too, along the Kb&ri midi. 
Brackish water is met with in both these tracts ; but tho general character of 
the water ib good. Indeed, there are few localities where tho water is noxious, 
for brackish water favours wheat cultivation, alternating with cotton, though it 
may prevent avkar , sugarcane, vegetables, &c., being grown* Along the river 
near the city are a few wells, or rather lifts, by means of which river water is 
raised ami used for irrigation purposes. This is wonderfully fertilizing, favour¬ 
ing high cultivation, and causing proportionately high rents. 

The course of the canals has already been noticed. The canal irrigation 
affects mainly the villages to the west and south-west 
of the parganali ; a level tract of first-rate loam soil, 
carefully cultivated, mainly in the hands of Juts. 

The pargauah is remarkably dry and well drained, free from depressions or 
marshes whore unhealthy accumulations of water can 
collect in tho rains. But possibly the canals may pro¬ 
duce some effect, having already raised tlip water level in fchoir immediate vici¬ 
nity ; they have also frequently burst thoir banka, swamping considerable tracts 
of country. 

With t\ large city like Agra for its head-quarters, easily accessible by good 
roads, and at no greater distance than twelve miles 
lov, IIllUtvJJ, f rom ftU y village, the advantages of the taftsfl in point 
of markets are self-evident, Tho city offers a ready market for ordinary agri¬ 
cultural produce. It also gives a great stimulus to particular forms of cultiva¬ 
tion, such as vegetables, melons, and tho like, in its immediate vicinity, afford¬ 
ing, at tho same time, additional facilities for that cultivation by the large 
supplies of manure available 5 while tho immense demand for food and fodder 
gives a marketable value to every stick of wood and every blade of grass. 
When this ia the case it may be judged how much tho valno of the lodder part 
of regular agricultural produce, the kavb and LhiUd } is enhanced ; so that what in 
distant villages is so much waste has here a high market value. No doubt 
this will in groat measure account for the high rental paid by dry lands in a 
great part of the parganali v The high rental value of the ravines as grazing 
lands has already been noted, and even small patches of waste near the city 
that grow nothing but grass let at high rates. The seeds of the very thistles 


Canal Ungation. 


Climate. 
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nre carefully gathered by Ohamirs, to be pressed for oil, and their roots dug 
up fov firing. 

Notwithstanding the large size of the city, and its importance as a trade 
Trade and inanufftc- centre, it does not swallow up all tho trade- There 
tures ‘ are many important villages in the pargaimh with a 

considerable local trade. Malpnra and Midbiiknr, both at one time tahsiUs, 
have considerable local Umlrs and. weekly markets, and there are six other 
weekly markets afc various places. The principal ai tides of trade at these are 
shoes and leather, country cloth, grain, and the like. Alidbakur and Akola arc 
both places where ear thou ware is largely manufactured. Country cloth ia 
made in somo villages, but manufactures are chiefly confined to the city, Mr* 
Wright’s indigo factory at Itaum now belongs to Ittbu Bitdumhluu’ Nath, but 
is not regularly worked, and there are many disusod vats in various parts of 
the pnrganah. A factory under European supervision is working at Sonfiri, 
Tt has two tanks and ten pairs of vats, and an avemgo outturn of, at present, 
about 30 man mis. Besides the every-day Wr/au there are important markets 
twice a week tit SuUdnpur in cantonments j where, in addition to tho usual 
articles of trade, cattle are hugely sold; and this is now tho cattle mart of tho 
parganahs, having quite superseded tlio old one at Siaimui, 

At the time of the Ain~i~Akbavl (A.D. Lodhas chiefly, and Brah¬ 

mans, wmc the prevailing land-owning castes. But, 
Prevailing castes, ' , i, , „ ° ' 

since then, tho Juts, pressing on from tho westwards, 

have driven them out of the villages to the west, and huddled them up in a 
comer to the south-east. Jabs form the resident village communities in all the 
villages west and south-west \ and west of a lino from Mulmmmadpur, on tho 
north, to Kabul pur, on tho south, nearly the whole agricultural population con¬ 
sists of J&ts, Brahmans and Lodbas liavo survived in a few villages; there are 
two Tkakur villages iu the centre of the parganuli; one Ahlr village to the 
extreme west, and some traces of Ahirs else who re, In places, more especially 
where the proprietary rights have passed from the village communities, servile 
castes, such as ChaivAvs and Kftchhis, (arm a considerable portion of tho culti¬ 
vating population. But, with these exceptions, every inhabited site in tho tract 
in question is a Jut village. The condition of the caste is, however, far from 
thriving; in many cases the proprietorship m the village Inis been entirely lost; 
in very few has it been retained intact; and those commimitios are lucky where 
transfers have been confined to other members of their own caste. Kayaths, 
Khatris, aud Musnhndns of Agra, and the village Bobrfig and Baniiis, are the 
priucipal transferees. The Jitts are often good, hard-working cultivators; many 
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of them combine carting as an occupation with agriculture; but few of them 
have attained any wealth or positiou. Probably largo families*, inability to 
stand (he pressure of bad seasons, and want of capital, have led to ihcir gradual 
fall. East of the line mentioned fuw Jats are to be found. 

The average size of an agricultural holding is G‘87 acres, or much smaller 
General condition of the tlmn in any other parguiiali except Pnnaliat; and this 
V e °Y lG - may, no doubt, be partially accounted for by the dense 

population and consequent increased competition for land. The area cultivated 
per head of the agricultural population, l 1 Snores, is also small as compared with 
other pavganahs, but not to so marked a degree us in Pau&hat, and the number 
of persons supported by each holding baais somewhat of a proportion to its small 
size, being only 4‘58. The agricultuml population would not, therefore, seem to 
pi ess unduly upon the soil, though no doubt the competition is keen 

This pajgnnnh was comprised in the Jut tup pas of GAoghat, K&gfiraul, and 
pffioal bistory: early Midhdkur of tilo old Haveli Agra mahdl. Under the 
settlements. Jdts theve were four tahsfifs, m„, Naharganj (BnsAi), 

Mandaviahan (Loh&nmndi), Malpura, and Karahra (in parganah Futehpur- 
Sikri), and these parganalis, with the exception of Nfihargunj, are mentioned 
in the tieaty of Anjangaon, 1803, as ceded by. Sind hi a. They had been held 
lip till that time by Colonels George and John Hesaiug. These three parganahs 
contained far more than the present parganah, as may be judged fmm the 
revenues given in the treatv : -Karuhra, Rh. 76,697 ; Malpura, Rs, 1,20,145 ; 
LoMmandi, Rs. 1,36,425 ; total, Ks. 3,33,267, 

Loh&mandi comprised the greater part of tho tabs!!; tho total-revenue 
of which for 1210 fasli (A D. 1802-3), the year before the conquest, is given by 
jjr. Mnnsel as Rs, 1,77^06. But in the first two years of English rule it was 
ftr less, viz.y Rs. 90,490 and Ra f 1,07,129 respectively. Subjoined is a table of 
tho successive settlements : — 


Years. 

Name of scLtloment, 


A.D. 

Fnsli. 


18n9-03 

1210 

Vear before annexation ,,, 

Rs. a. p, 

1,77,006 O 0 

)803-04 

1211 

i, a f ter ,, ■>» .. > 

U0.40Q 0 0 


1212 

9ncl year ,, ,, 

1,07,129 O 0 

1*05-08 

1313-15 

Jfirat triennial (M 

1,87,008 O O 

1808-11 „« 

1316-1B 

second ,, „■ 

l/u.aio 8 0 

1815-20 »m 

1223-27 

Quinquennial ^ M . 

Quinquennial increased by resumption 
of 

1,68,350 8 0 
] ,08,-1 25 0 O 

J 940-41 mi 

t 

1248 ... 

If emulation VII, of 1822 

Hegvilation IX. of 1833 

0,01,934 10 0 
1,83,715 0 0 

1679 ... | 

1287 

Current settlement M1 

2,06,430 0 0 
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The area subject to transfer during the currency of the recently-expired 
Tho last expired set- settlement vvas 79,3G8, or 71 percenL, imd tlmfcpuriiM* 
neatly alienated 46,532, or 42 per cent. Soino idea 
may bo formed of the way in which transfers bare affected the various castes 
by the following statement of percentages *- 


Jat 

Brahman tl 

Mimlnian 

liiinifi 

KUftttu mi 

Itajfi ufc «m 

Aliir mi 

ICtyuth mi 

Jj'uJIat ... 

Kurfipoan Ml 

Pnrblii 

MigCdllamous 

Undeaer.bud 


Eroni ibis the marked losers appear to be Europeans, Lodhas, and Musnl* 
mAns; and tlie chief gainers IOiutrU and Brahmans* The estates held by Mr. 
Wright were transferred mostly to tho lato Eao Jobi Prasad (Kliatri), who also 
acquired a good deal of the estates of tho Muglials of Barara. The falling 
condition of the Lodlias has already been uoticed, and the increase in Brahmans' 
estates is partly to bo attributed to tho acquisition by Bohrfo, Cliaubeg, and 
Kashmiri Pandits, not regular land-owning castes. Mu sal man a would Imre 
shown a mnoh. larger area as lost had nnfc a large area been freshly acquired 
by other members of the class. With Jdts considerable transfers have, occur rod 
within the body, 

The rise in price, shown by statistics of transfers by private sals during the 
currency of the expired settlement, is steady and marked ; and the gross result 
is that whore land was 35 years ago worth two years’ purchase of fch $ jrnvi it is 
now worth nearly eight, In cases of appropriation of lands for public purposes 
as much as fis. 100 per acre has been claimed by proprietor and allowed. 

The areas held by the different classes of tenants at the roceut settle meat 
is shown as follows:— 


Sir •«« mi 

Jrfuiirfai (occupancy) .. 
Gluiir-maurusi (uou~occupnncy) 
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Agra^TIio socoixl largest city as regards populnfion (Benares being fho 
Position, area, and po- * 11 North- Wes torn Provinaes, in the district 

puiution. and division of the same name. It lies in north latitude 

27M0'-29’4", and east longitude 78°-5 r -3’6", z afe a distance of 279 miles by rail 
from Allahabad, of 343 miles from Calcutta, and of 139 miles from Bohii. By 
the census of 1881 tlm area (including Sbdbgjmj and Tnjganj) was 14,081 
acres, with a total population of 160,203* (73,375 females), giving a density 
of 11'3 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 109,056 (49,113 females); 
MuftalmAns 45,579 (22,143 females) ; Jains, 1,109 (498 females); Chris¬ 
tians, d,073 (1,605 females)] and those of other religions, 406 (16 females). 
The following is a statement of the principal occupations in the munici¬ 
pality i— 4 


(I) Persons employed by Government or municipality 1,880 ; (tl) persons connected with 
the army 2,485 ; (Ill) minmteia of the Hindu religion G&2, luinhterB of the Mohimmadon 
religion 30, Piotonhmt minister* 152 t (IV) barristers nml pleaders 81 \ (V) hakim 57, drug¬ 
gist^ 47 ; (VT) fctfcrr-writers 42 j (VW) musicians it SO, singers and dancers so ; (IX) school 


teiu'hoi8 (not Government) 201 \ (XI) inn-keepers (hhatiydr «) 100; (XII) domestic Borvante 
2,887, Others engaged in aUeiuUnco I>602 ; (XIII) merchants 174, money londcrs and bimkeie 
101, money changers W, Inokeis 518, shop-kcepeis (branch undefined) 231, amall-wo dealers 
(bisdti) 108 j (XV) oarters 800, IcLberi-mit ami driveis oE camels 84, lm kney carringe keepers 
100J palanquin keepers nn«i hearers 534 ; (XVf) Doat-owucrB nntl boatmen «9 ; (XVTI) woigU- 
men 121, porteiB 1,800, inoBaongart 916 \ (XVIll) landholders W, landholders 5 establishment 
08, cultivators and tenants 1,012, gauUmail 5:82, agricultural labourers 210; (XIX) farriers and 
veterinary surgeons (talcin') 63, cattle-dealers 91, ham-kGopeis and elephant-drivers (102* 
fowlers tah+iadr) 80 ; (XX) boukfiull&ia H, printer* 43, librarians 63 » (XXVII) carpenter* 
70d, bifdelaycis «ml masons i, 1 53, house-paintcis ami glaziers iW, cabiriet-aifikms 42 t fatal* 
tui'enkulors 101 ; (XXVIU) saUpctrc-mmiufacturers 78, (XXIX) blanket weavers and sellers 
62, shawl aud cashmere elolh-doalera DO, ailk-simmera ai I, silk and gold thread twisters 93, cot- 
ton-mei'cbanb* J )e, cotton carders 12!, cotton-spinners 44, weavora 2,302, calico-printers and 
dyers 416, carpet weavers and sellers 604, cloth nieiclianta (bnzdz) 652, braid and fringe makers 
286, tailors 1,259, shoe makers and seileis 915, bangle-sellers 2u9> turban-binders Od, rope and 
Bfciing makers and sollors 365, makers and sellers of sack* and hags 63, washermen 797, harbors 
634 3 (XXX) milk-sell ora 242, mnkuis and adlurs of butter, ghi and cheese 6 1, butchots 716, 
corn nml /lour dentor* 2,373, broad and biscuit bakers (in iPuropoan manner) 52, confection era 
(/rnfa-do l,0Qfi, gveon grocers and fiultcicra 986, itinerant victuallers (bhdnchawdh) 297, grain- 
pflichovs 908, tobacconists 364, hnkka. and hM* tube makers i4, imfilve spirit dibtillem and 
vendors 66,hotel-loaf ftud nufc sellers 12G, condiment-deal era (pansdn) 463, dung-fuel sellers 228, 
hide-dealers 174, tanners and leather workers 443 j (XXXI*) mnimfaofcuicra and sellers of oil 
452, timber, wood, bamboo and tWoliiflff.giAss wIIum 203, wood-turnoia 113, bnsket-mkora 

1 Thin notice has been compiled from ft very full note wrlttea by Mr. T. t enaon, O.S , in 
1879 7 *i ivndlrom more recent materials supplied by Messrs iTmlny, Baillie, andHamblin. The 
wo 7 rlts of Mom* Eergusson ami K«<mo Have been freely utilized in tbo notice of ancient bmld- 
inca (uid Mr Tiipp'a article for tho Imperial Qamttvet lias also been need. lheee 

«5P lwgttwto Of the Taj Ual dome. ‘ 149,008 m 1872. “Bomac 
nnaicrals mdlatte die olttisos in tljo ccusaa returns. 
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156, grass cutters and sellers 438, cliaffF-sclleia 193, mat makers ancT selfcis 04, tfintcTiern sty 
mnmifftctiirers and sellers of paper 100* (XXXUI) stone quaruiors and cutters 130, mosaic* 
workers 152, exc»*THtorfl and road labourers 563, sweepers imfl sonventers 1,209, earthenware- 
nuumfflCtnren 68, pottery toy makers 88, wftfccv-earners l,8l7 r cnttei'ft and potishersof precious 
Btones 4i“ a gold and silver smiths 648, sMd and sllvov lace makers and sellers ?ll # embronlercvg 
in g“ol d til rend 94, electro pluleis 61, limnon 124, brnzlcis and coppei-smiths 522, wjra drawers 
207, bichhm (a sort of dagger) makers 12.1, blacksmiths 4fl2, ironmongers 118 , (XXXIVJ 
general labourers 3,998, coHtnutnrs 101,persons in (rmde fined) seivl-ce (nuuhari) 2,457, pen¬ 
sioners 143 , (XXXV) Imggnra 995, 

The modem city of Agra lies mainly on the right bank of the Jumna, where 
Site and general appear- that river turns' sharply from south-by-west to a north- 
fluce * h) r -casfc dirceitiou. There is a considerable quarter, 

however, on the opposite or loft bank of tlio river surrounding the East India 
Bail way (goods) station, but within municipal limits. In this outlying quarter 
are found some of the most interesting of the alder buildings, such as the tomb of 
rtim&d-nd-daula, the Riim B&gh, tho Chini-kfi-Rauza, &c. The Fort is perched 
in the angle formed by the bond of the river, on the very edgo of the right 
bank, The can Lon moots are to the south of the Fort, and beyond thorn on the 
river bank, a little to the eastward, rises the famous mausoleum of fclio Taj. 
North-west of the Fort stretch, in an extended line, the buildings, to he presently 
described^ of the civil station The native city lies chiefly to the east of tho cen¬ 
tral part of the civil station, between it fmd the Jumna, hut some part of it lies to 
the west of the Drummond road Throughout the civil station and in its immediate 
neighbourhood are numerous scattered liamlets occupied by tho native popula¬ 
tion, The native town is probably better built than any other in the North- 
"Western Provinces, and contains a much larger proportion of masonry houses. 
The sites of all three divisions of the city—cantonments, civil station, aiul native 
town—ciYG generally level, but a few ravines v mining up from the Jumna inter¬ 
sect the civil station and the native town, Of these one starts from tho river near 
tlio Fort and runs westward, past the magistrate’s court-house and the Govern¬ 
ment gardens j a second starts from near the great mosque and traverses the 
city as far as tlio Agra 0ol(ego, when it bends back to the municipal office and 
extends westward to the old Government House. Tho whole space between tho 
Fort and the Taj is a mass of ravines which extend southwards almost as far as 
the cantonments. It is in this part of the city, the deserted site of former 
palaces and country seats, that the peoples 1 park will be made if ever that 
project is carried out. It has been conjectured that the present oity oooupiea 
little more than half tho area enclosed in the old city walls ^to be mentioned 
again later on), tho remainder consisting of ruins, ravines, and bare patches of 
open ground. 
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Three separate lines of railway and a largo number of roads converge upon 
the city. The Agm branch of the East Indian Bail- 
way enters it from the east, and lias its proper termi¬ 
nus on the left bank of the river ; but the Fort station, which belongs totho 
B&jputfinti State Railway, is used by the East Indian Railway as its terminus 
for passenger traffic. From this station two narrow gauge lines of the Raj puhina 
State Railway and the broad gauge line of the Gwaliav State Railway run parallel 
to each other past the cantonment (or Kathgarh) station, opened in 1873, 
which is used by both lines, and then diverge, the former towards Jaipur, 
Ajmir, and Bombay, and the latter towards Dliolpur and GwAbar, 

Tlio magnificent, bridge across the Jumna, which was opened in 1876, was 
built for the Raj pu hum Slate Railway, and brought tlio 
East Indian Railway system on the left bank of tko 
Jumna into connection with the two State i ail ways on the right bank. The 
following brief descriptions of ibis important .structure hns been kindly furnish¬ 
ed by Mr, Gr. Y. Martyn, Executive Engineer 

i{ The Jumna bridge at Agra consists of 1(] spans of 133 feet each, and its 

total length between faces of abut¬ 
ments is 2,260 feet Tlio piers 
consist of solid stone masonry, 
founded on three wells sunk 40 to 
50 feet below the bed of tho river. 
The accompanying is a rough 
sketch of one of tho piers. 

“Tho girders aro what is techni¬ 
cally known as 'double triangular/ 
and aro designed to carry both 
road and railway. Tho roadway 
(which is on tlio top) is 16 feet 
wide, with trottoirs 4 feet wide 
for foot passengers on each side. 

The total -width of roadway between tho hand railings is therefore 24 feet. 

Ci Fifteen feet below the roadway and between tho girders is a combined 
broad and narrow guage tract to carry tho traffic of the East Indian and Roj- 
putftna-MMwa lines. Tho trans-shipment of goods between these two milways 
takes place at tho old East Indian Railway station on tho left bank of tho river/ 1 
The coat of the entire structure is stated at Rs. 13,00,000 (£130,000). 
The time occupied iu its construction was five years. 

86 
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Above this bridge, at a distance of 975 yards, is the old pontoon bridge. 

It was constructed in 1848, and consists of a roadway, 
Old pontoon bridgB. w i<} 0 onongli for two carriages to pass abreast, support¬ 
ed on 70 pontoons, The receipts from tolls shows that it is still largely used. 
These woro in 1881-82 Bs. 40,820, as against an average of Its, 65,464 realized 
during five years (1868-72), when it had the monopoly of tlio traffic, 

The approaches by road, although they have ceased to ho of muoli commor- 
Approacboa and by road ciftl importance since the completion of tho railways, 
and river* may ho briefly mentioned, They aro, on tho north¬ 

west, the old imperial road from Dolili through Muttra, known as tho Muttra 
road, and continued across the river northwards towards Aligarh and eastwards 
towards I’tiuiadpur ; on tho west, tho Bhartpnr and Fateh pur Slkri roads \ on 
the south-west, the (unmotalled) ICliairagarh road j on tho south, tho Gwiiliar 
road, with a branch (unmotalled) near cantonments to Inidatnagnr ; on tho 
{south-east, unmetalled roads to Shamsiibad and Fateliabdd j and on the north¬ 
east (across the river), tho roads to Aligarh and I’lim&dpur already montionod. 
Tho river Jumna also affords a means of approach, but one little used in com¬ 
parison with the others. 

In tho accompanying map of the city and environs of Agra will bo found 
Hotan city n.nd ita most °f the places of importance,including the principal 
public buildings, modern public buildings and a few of the ancient 

temples and mosques, These are either named or indicated by numbers in tho 
body of the map, and the numbers nro repented in the lists on either sido. In 
a 'subsequent part of this notice will be found full descriptions of tho ancient 
buildings and of thoir situation; to avoid repofcition wo shall hero confine our 
attention to the modern public buildings. 

Starting from the south in cantonments, the linos of tho ‘European rogi- 
nient aro on tho west, and those of the native infantry on the east. Then come, 
in n line from wost to east, St. Goorgo’s Church, the Sadr buz dr, and tlio 
Metcalfe Memorial Hall. In tho cantonments aro also situated tho offices of 
the commissariat and of tho executive engineer, the posfroffico, tolcgmph oifico, 
ancl tlio Agra Club. 

In the civil station are first, to the south, tho new customs courfc-houso 
and Lawrie and Staton’s hotel (formerly General Husain ’All Kh&n’s house). 
Then come tho Bank of Bengal and the magisterial and revenue offices, 
lying west of tlie Fort. From this point the Drummond road runs nearly 
duo north, and what are known as tho old civil lines lie on cither sido of it. 
Along, or at a little distance from it, are found, at rather wide intervals, tho 
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municipal offices, the Agra College, the Thomason Hospital, St, Jolm J s College 
and Mission Church, tlio Central Jail, tlio Roman Catholic Cathedral, and tho 
old High Court buildings now used for tlio district civil courts. Adjoining tho 
lattor is tlio old Roman Catholic cemetery. 

The civil lines do not now extend northwards beyond this point, but the 
road runs on three miles further to Puiya (or Poiya) ferry on tho Jumna, and. 
ut one time it was lined with bungalows for a mile of that distance, Oil a road 
tunning west of, and parallel to, tlio Drummond road is tho civil lines church, 
Saint Paul’s, eroded in 1855, A litilo west of tills is tlio Kandahftri Bagh, 
now tho occasional rosidonce of the raja of Bhartpur. Southwards, towards tho 
city, is tho Canning Girls’ School. Near tho Muttra road, which runs at right 
angles to the Drummond road, are the new District Jail, built by convict labour 
botwoon 1868 and 1872, and tlio Lunatic Asylum. In the same neighbourhood 
is tlio Presbyterian Church. Thcro aro many othor modern public buildings 
not enumerated above, but those mentioned aro tho most important. A few of 
them call for somo further notice. 


The Roman Catholic present Cathedral is a large building in the Italian style 

Homan Ouiliolio Cathedral of wcliitocture, consisting of a nave with clerestory, 
ana Mission. norlli mid south aisles, transepts and choir, tho east 

ond surmounted by a lofty ciunpniiilo in four stories, containing a peal of three 
bells. Tho extreme length of tlio building, including tlio portal at tho west and 
tlio lowor at tho onst, is 201 feet, Closo toil is tho old church, a low building on 
three rows of narrow arches, dating back from 17G9. Itwas restored and enlarged 
in 1835 at the expense of John Baptist Eiloso, captain in tho service of tlio 
Marimbas, but is now used as a school, Tho buildings of tho Roman Catholic 
Mission cover a considerable space of ground, and tlio adjoining quarter of the 
native city is inhabited by native Christians, samo of mixed descent. Many of 
those aro descended from Portuguese and other old Christian families, the Mis* 
eion dating back from about tlio mitldlo of tho fifteenth century. 

Tlio Agra College is a long and oxtonsivo range of buildings, to which 
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embattled parapets and turrets lend a collegiate 
appearance. It contains a theatre, a library, one 


principal and seventeen subordinate lecture-rooms. The boarding-housas 
and play-grounds of the pupils lio on tho right-hand side of the Drummond 


road. 


Besides tho Bengal Bank already mentioned there are two other banks, 
tlio Uncovonantod and tlio Agra, both situated in oau* 
kUl£ * toumenle not far from tho Club. 
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Metcalfe Memorial Halt. 


Town Hull, 


Tho Metcalfe Memorial Hall is a building erected hi honor of Sir Charles? 

Metcalfe, tho first nominated lieutenant-governor of 
these provinces. It contains a largo bull-room and n 

theatre. 

The cantonment or public gardens aro a pleasant breathing space, contain¬ 
ing a band-stand and a large tank ; near tho latter lu/s 
Tubho gardens. Jahangir's stone-bath removed from tho Fort many years 

ago and described in tho notice of that building. Opposite the gardens is tho 
Agra residence of Maharajah Sindh hi. 

Tlio Fort railway station lies close under the walls of the Fort, u consider- 
ahlo piece of the glacis having boon cut into to make 
J room for the necessary buildings. In this neighbour¬ 

hood also is the new Town Hall, which was reconstructed iu 1881, at a cost 
of Ks. 12,000. It stands- in tho centre of '-the new 
municipal grain market called Simsonganj, which was 
built in i 874 at a cost of Its. 1,0-1,000. This market-place occupies tho si to 
of Dura Sliikoh’s palace. Here aro also tho dhannudla, dispensary, and poor- 
houso. 

The city is sub-divided into 212 muhallas or wards, which, for the purposes 
of tho recent census operations, woro classified into 17 
circles. Tho list of muhallas contains among many 
uninteresting names a fow that bear witness to former periods of its history, 
some enshrining the name of a famous citizen, others evidencing a fact of more 
than local importance. Thus ll&watpdra, the 1 hamlet of Hfuvats/ is said to 
have been inhabited by that clan before the presont city was built. Sitthkhunn, 

* Silti's residence, 7 is a quarter so named from a maid of Nur Julian’s who 
lived there. Bdzfir Masjid Ma’tuinid Klum retains tho name of Jahangir's 
treasurer. J&tpma, tho 4 Jits’ quarter, 7 recalls tho days of Jat occupation. 
Darb&r Slialiji takes its name from the famous Saint Shall Wilayut, whose 
tomb and mosqno aro lioro. IHimdd-ud-daula obviously rotors to tho minis tor 
of that name. Tho other names aro most of thorn merely names of occu¬ 
pations or of castes and may bo passed over as of no vnluo or special 
interest. 

Tftjganj, it may be remarked, appears to have chiefly aiison after tho build¬ 
ing of tho Tfij, from which it takes its name, hut Nalmrganj, ono of its mull alias, 
rend some other parts of it aro of older dato. Tho cantonments aro doubtless 
tho newest portion of tho city and date only from Lho beginning of the present 
century. 


MuMhs. 
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Thoro was an old city wall, which will bo referred to presently, and also a 
more modern one; the latter was erected for police 
purposes in 1813, but was demolished in 1881. The 
old wall was much tho move extensive of the two. It is said by one authority 
(Maulnvi Kumar-ud-dfn) to have been built in the reign of Muhammad Shdh by 
Subadiir Jai Sinh, or 1)6tween 1719 and 1748 A.D, The same writer elsewhere 
refers to a wall as existing in tho timo of Akbar and his immediate successors. 
Bernier, liowovor, writing in 1G55-G7, distinctly says that tho city was 
then rmwaUed. Tho lino of this old Wall, whether of Akbar’s time or of 
Muhammad Shah’s, has been recently traced by remains still standing in 
ficvoral parts of tho city, and is held to Imvo iucludod an area of about 11 square 
miles* 

Judged by sanitary statistics, the health of tho native city cannot bo pro¬ 
nounced good, the menu douth-mte per 1,000, for tho Jive 
yoars preceding 1881, boing K212 as compared with 
38*05, tho avorago of all towns in tho provinces. The city, as u whole, lioworer, 
presents in all its more public portions tho appearance of careful management on 
the part of tho municipal authorities. Tho drainage af tho streets is said to bp 
generally good, and a large proportion of the municipal income is devoted to its 
’ maintenance and improvement. 

Perhaps tho high doath-rate, if it exists in fact and is not merely the rosult 
of defective registration, may bo counocted with the 
Watoi supply* deficient water-supply. Tho sources of this are the 

Jiunim and wells round tho city, but the quality of the water is bad and the 
quantity insufficient. It is proposed, bowovor, to sink an artesian well, and if 
tho oxporimont proves successful thoro will bo an ample supply of good' water 
[Sanitary Report of the 2[unicipatity for 1881-82]. Tho potablo waters of 
Agra wore analysed by Dr. May in tho cold weather of 1S67« Ho gave on 
analysis of tho water from thirty-five wells ; and from this and his report 
Dr. Macnamara considered that tho water-supply for both tho civil and military 
linos is very dcfcctivo. Thoro was only one really good well, the Moti Kiin, 
and this was open to tlio public. Tho artillery lmd no good wells, iho infantry 
only two that wore fairly good j the wells in iho .Fort woro bad and those 
outside little hotter, 

The prinoipul public institutions have boon described in the district notice 
Modern public inautu- with more or loss of detail. Tlio Agni College, described 
iiojiBi ociuoatiounl j j u tho district notice [eupra p, 503) as a Government 

institution, has boon, from the present year (1883), made over to a local committee ■ 
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of management and Will no longer bo classed among Grovovnmoni, hub among 
aided, colleges. Tho transfer of the collogo mid school buildings, together 
with tho whole annual income realised. from the Gang&dkar Shfetvi endow¬ 
ment, to a hom'd of trustees and a managing commit too provisionally for 
five years, but with a promise of permanency if tho management is success¬ 
ful, wits sanctioned by the Government of India on tho 14th April, 388S, 
1*110 annual grant-in-aid will bo about Rs, 10,000, tho income from tho 
endowment id about Rs 22,GOO, from foes and rents and interest on invested 
subscription Es, 5,100, nml from a grant by tho municipality Rs. 8,000, 
milking a total normal incomo of Rs. 45,700, Tho municipal grant is 
dependent upon the means and pleasure of the municipality, This incomo, it 
should bo stated, lias to meet the oust also of the school attached to tho 
college, 

There is nothing to add to the accounts of the other local educational 
institutions given in tho district nolico. But tho following list (kindly sup¬ 
plied by tho Director of Public Instruction) of all tho principal colleges and 
schools, with tho official classification, and tho number of pupils on tho rolls 
in 18S2, will enable tho reader to seo at a glance tho extent to which tho educa¬ 
tional wants of the city are mot:— 


Name o£ college or school 
(boys' orehla') 

Govorrunont, 
aided, 
or private), 

Glassification, i Qolhga, 
high, Anglo-Tornnonlai*, 
middle ,oi primary (or govern,! 
combined). 

Number of pupils 
on rolls, 

Agra Coll ego (Wps'J i»« 

Aid ad M1 

OoVogOj high, Anglo-v<mm- 
ouUli\ lmddla mid primary 
oombluod. 

Oil in ftohool doparfi- 
incut tuvl 20 iu 
college depart* 
meat. 

Tiijganj T a lx a 11 i School 
(boys'h 

J8fc. John's College ('boy*') 

GattJttihioufc, 

Yernmralar, middle and pn- 
mtiry combined. 

CG 

Aided 

Oollcga, high, Anglo-verna¬ 
cular, lmddlo and primary 
combined. 

411 

VicLom High School (boys’), 

Ditto iii 

High, A u g 1 o-vorn a a ula r, 
middle and primary 
combined. 

924 

St- Peter's Oollogiato School 
(Eoioport?! boys'). 

Ditto 

English, high, iriiddlfl mnl 
pilmary combined. , 

100 

Mufid-i-fim School (boys') ... 

Ditto i.i 

Anglo-vom aoulnr, middlo 

and primary combined. 

280 

St PauVs Orphanage (Euro¬ 
pean hoya'). 

St PatnoVg Orphanage (Eu* 
ropean girls'), 

St John’s Branch School, 
Lohdmaiidi (hoys'). 

Ditto ,i, 

English, middlo and primary 
combined. 

80 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto f(l 

100 

Ditto 

Primary , ( , 

11 

Tictoiia Bmnch School, Go- 
kulpum (hoys'). 

Ditto ... 

Ditto IM 

80 

Chnrch Mission School, Katm 
(gills') * 

1 Ditto ... 

Ditto lM 

Si 
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Name of college or school 
(boys’ or girls 1 ), 

Gcvormnonfc 
aided ! 

or private. 

Glassification, t.o., College, 
high, Anglo‘Vernacular, 
middle or primary (or several 
combined). 

Number of pupils 
on rolls. 

Four Glrardi Mission ScIooIb 

Aided ... 

Primary 

180 

(girls’). 



St. Josophs ' Orphanage 

Ditto ,m 

Ditto 

U2 

(girls'). 




Canning Protestant Girls* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 

School (European). 




Agra Mixed Hoys' and Girls* 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

GO 

School for Europeans and 
Tfanulaiuf, 




ITnripnrbat School (boys’) 

Private ... 

Ditto 

40 

XCotu/ili (hoys') 

T)ov Butt's School (boys’) ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

40 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

40 

Jftnlci Hnllabh's Jtik&bgnnj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

50 

Rohcol (hoys’) 




J*nii’ Mnsjid School (hoys*),.. 

Ditto ... 

Religious vernacular, high, 
middle and primary com¬ 
bined. 

130 


The religious institutions wore briefly described in the notice of fclio district, 
find it will bo only necessary hero to give a brief 
rcsimid. The Roman Catholics had a mission in Agra 
in tho 15tli century. SliAli Jahdn is said (by Bernier) to havo caused the 
groafcer part of tlioir church at Agra and tho whole of their church at Lahore 
to be pulled down. Until 184G Agra Vicariate Apostolic included the greater 
part of tho Indo-Gunge tic plain, but in that year the Vicariate of Patna 
was formed and dividod with Agra tho Roman ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
Northern India. The important oducntionalinsLilutions connected with this mis¬ 
sion owe tlioir foundation to tho zeal of Monsignor Borghi and tho munificence 
of Captain Pilose, who contributed £10,000. Tho orphanages established for 
tho orphans or fatherless children of British soldiers support about 300 children 
of both soxos, Tho funds for these establishments aro furnished in part by 
subscription, but partly by a grant from Government of Eg, 10 per mensem 
for oacli orphan and Rs. 2-8 for oach child who has lost one parent. 

Tho history of the Cliuroh Mission 1ms been told above (see page 498). The 
Baptists havo lmd a mission hore since 1811, when two missionaries arrived 
with special permission of Lord Minfccfs Government. But tho work seems to 
have boon suspended from 1821 to 1833. Before tho mutiny this mission 
had established branches at Cliittora in Irddatnagar pnrganah and at Pnrt&b- 
pnra. In tho mutiny tho Oliifctora mission was broken up. In 1873 a branch 
of tho Brfthma Samfij existed in Agra ; but if tho rocent census returns may 
ho trusted, it exists no longer. 
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The Thomason Hospital, established in 1854, lias grown into a largo 
and flourishing institution with several branches in 
Moitonl ' outlying parts of the city. In connection with it is 

a medical school, founded in 1865, where a practical course of training is given 
extending over tliroo years, 

An exhaustive account of fcho manufactures and trade of tlio district has 
been given in the district notice (supra pp. 552-563). 
Mftnufacfcuros mid tiftdo. f 0 |l ow ing brief note, lrfndly supplied by HIv. E. E. 

Hamblin, O.S,, refers to the city alone :— 

« Tlio manufaotutoa of Agtu no cnvpota, gold unit Bilror wiro, Bilk goods, olotli printing, drosa- 
jug and preparing htono fi>Y various pmposoa, marble inlaying, soap** 
^nnufacturag, gbono carving, pipe atoms, vessels, toys and images of olfty, vossolg of 

fcankar, lacquering wood 'work. Tlio local carpet niukora nro not thriving, and principally pro* 
duflo only small cotton carpets (dan), Tlio carpota made in tho Agra central jail arc well known, 
not only in India bub also in Jflmopo. Tho trade m gold and silver wiro is in a nourishing state, and 
is known by fcho irnmo of handlci making. 'l’laQ wno is boaton out Hat and nuido into broaado 
CbatUa) and tlnoad (IdZitdMfti2w)» and fiorn febeso lacc-cdging (rfoict) and grottos (pntla) aromado. 
Raw silk is spun into thread, and tho lafctor nnod foi fcho piod nation of silk olotli of whioli a 

largo quantity is cxpoitod Olotli priutoishnd ouco avory largo business, and ono quarter of the city 
ie still niAiiKkl after tliom- Sfcouo cutting (sang tar dshi) ia a proqpoiouB industry. Hough, blooka of stono 
fiom tho quarry arc fashioned into ahapo at Agra, and a finishing touch pub on millstones (c}uilhi) t 
grinding stones (nlbatla), and grinding vessels (hunch), which ate largely exported. Tlio inlaying 
of precious stones in marblo or mesnio woik, and curving in soapstone and marble, arc industries for 
which Agra has long boon famong. Tho repair of fcho Titj and similar bnildinga nt Govormnonb 
oxponso provides constant employment for mon flkillod in thoso works. Pipe .sfcomn (naiduf) mo 
mado in large quantities and imiak exported i docoiatod with gold who, they convorfc tbo native 
huhkd into a handsome ornament- 

" Agra ia a considerable ontropob of fciado for salt, cotton, sugar, clofcb goods, grain, stono, aillc 

„ , goods, geld and silver laefl, tobacco and clarified butter. Tho trade 

Trade. , 

in cotton lins boon glowing for many yours. Tlio cotton ia biought 

in from tho surrounding country, inoludmg tlio adjoining native states, to be serowod lioro niul 

exported, by river and ioil. Sugar ia imjjortod from fcho districts to blio cast and is oxpovfcod to 

Itujputina and Central India. Olotli goods Jind fclioir way hemo from Europe by way of Calcutta and 

Bombay, and aro dibtribuM for sale tlivougli potty denims in tho villages for many nuloa round, 

Tho trade in grain is a il actuating ono, depending gimfcly on tho oliamctov of fcho Liu vests, Stono ia 

largely imported into Agio, fiom tho quarries in tlio dintrict mid from those in Dliolpur and Hliart- 

pur; and some of it is ro-oxpoitod after uiidorgoiug drossing, priaoqKilly into tlio shape of vessels of 

various kinds mul ns atone prOpened for building purposes. 

(f Agia sorves not only nu a contra of distribution for imported silk goods, bufc also for thoso nrndo 
by local labour, aud those aro frequently embroidered with tho gold and silver who work for which, 
tbo city is famous Cotton-pressing is an important i ml us try for which thore nro throo cotton 
presses worked by steam, besides several of tbo ordinary kmd. 


u Tho growth of trade may ba marled by mcjicnso of municipal roveuno laisod by taxation, and 
the fallowing figures arc useful ns furnishing proof of tbo o-itmmmn of trade gang oil in that in rum or. 
In 1813 fcho town duties on grain woic Us 10,851, aud it ia mtorcdting to notice tlmfc in that year 
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Pnroitly vailed an incomo of Its. 22,100 from that •lonrco, and I’lnilTialiad ono of Tls, 22,000. In 
fclio year 1872-7U giam duties furnished a rovoime of Ha. 40,09 Ji m Agra, -which in 1881-82 liafl 
again increased to Its 41,016. 

11 A largo cattle maikot takes placo twice a wcnlc on Mondays mul Fridays at Snltfinpur in 

„ . , cautomnonts, nud on tlio pamo (lays fclioio is a lmno open air market 

IfarkotB, , / a l 

at Will lam aganj m tlio Sadr biip'ir, aluo in e [internments, whore hides, 

olioos, and cloth goods nro the principal articles exposed for rale The clnof glam market# open dtiily- 
aio Phillipaganj, Municipal gun j, Haldcoganj and Mandavi Glmlla, oommonly called ' m 

'Pftjgfmj. There is a large daily myrVofc for fruit and vcgatabl"s m the Oldupitola road, mul the daily 
rcquiiOTnonfc'} of the large population of Agrit aro easily huppliod hy tho numerous shop-keopoia of 
Agra city and c ant oilmen t a. 11 

Tho chief import (paying octroi duty) into tho municipality according 
to tho official statement, together with the quantity or value imported in 
1881-K2, were as follows grain (16,90,504 lnauiuLs), rofined sugar (64,470 
nmnruls), unrefined Kngar (1,68/228 niaunds), [jM (35,012 maunds), other articles 
of food (11s, 2,51,210), animals for slaughter (105,124 m number), oil 
and oilseeds (61,408 maunds), fuel (Rs. 1,06,774), building materials 
(Ks. 3,111,094), drugs and spices (25,470 mauncls), tobacco (21,388 maxinds), 
Enroporm cloth (Rs. 12,50,532), native cloth (Rs. 6,12,580), and metals 
(Bs. 2,63,256). 

Tho municipality of Agra was constituted in October, 1863, under Act; 

XXV, of 1850. Previous to this tho Town OlmukuMri 
Municipality. Act was in force $ it provided an incomo of about 

Ik 21,000 per annum, from which a forcoof watchman ( chaukiildv ) and a small 
consovYunoy establishment were maintained. Sheets were left uidigbted, and 
watering of roads was done by private subscription. The average yearly 
income and expenditure for tho 10 years ending 1881-82 are Us. 3,59,848 and 
Rs, 1,59,092 respectively. 

Tho municipal commitfcoo consists (1882) of hvonty-fivo members, where¬ 
of eight sit by virtue of their offico mid the remainder by election, Tho incomo 
ot the municipality is derived chiefly from an octroi tax falling in 1881-82 at 
tho rato of Ro. 0-11-9 on not receipts per head of population, The total incomo 
in 1881-82 was Rs. 2,00,528 (including a balance of Its, 4,437 from tlio 
previous year). Tho lota] expenditure in tho same year was Its. 1,91,483, tho 
chief items of which wore collection (Rs, 10,497), Jiend-oifico (2s. 7,342), 
supervision (Rs. 1,674), original works (Rs. 15,842), repairs and mainten¬ 
ance of roads (Rs, 3 7,111), poliao (Rs. 34,184), education (Rs. 1,200), light¬ 
ing (Its. 6,323), watering roads (Rs. 1,641), drainago works (11s. 1,419), 
water-supply (Rs, 2,502), charitable grants (Rs. 6,463), and conservancy 
(Its. 18,941), 
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In Agra, although it was once tl\o centre of llio Mnghal empire, there 
^ ^ f ^ are but few families of lugli rank or position, The 

pensioned deacondauts of Oliait Sinh, tlio raja of 
Benares whom Hastings doposod, have tlieir rcsidenco here; the present re¬ 
presentative of the family is a minor, the great-grandson of Oliait Sinh, Raja 
Sir Dankar Rao, K.C.S I., the celebrated minister of Sindhia and Holkar, resides 
in Agm, For many years also Muhammad Hasan, known usually by the titles 
of naw&b and general, has lived here; ho formerly held a high military post 
at the court of the King of Oudh at Lucknow. 

An account of Agra city would bo incomplete without somo notico of its 

, ancient buildings and remains, This notice must of 

Antiquities. 

necessity bo brief and imperfect, as compared with 
tho subject, which would require for its proper troatmont a soparato volume 
or perhaps several volumes. Reference to some of the most important moini- 
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melds of formor rulers has boon incidentally made in tho sketch of tho 
district history. The reader may also ho reminded that a very full account 
of all tbe lesser known objects of antiquarian interest in and noar Agra, with 


an attempt at a ohronological arrangement, has boon published in Volume IV. 
of tho Archeological Survey Reports ; and it is unnecessary, thoroforo, to 
reproduce much of the very ample materials supplied by Mr. Benson concern¬ 
ing them. The most convenient method will bo to treat tho principal objects 
hero, not in their historical order, for that is in some oases open to question, 
but topographically in groups. A further objection to tho chronological 
arrangement ia tho circumstance that frequently objects of different periods avo 
found in close proximity to oach other. 


On tho side of the Jumna opposite to tho city are several interesting 

Ancient lmildbga and buiWin S S sitof b 90ni 0 <>t which WOrO moilfcianocl ill ftll 
sites ncira tiio Jumna: earlier paragraph. Taking them in ordor, wolinvo, first, 
g ^ho Bulaud Bfigli, a garden once belonging to Buland 

Khdn, a eunuch of Jahangir's. A great pilo of masonry overhangs tho vivor ; 
this consists of seven wells or ratiicr lifts for drawing Water from tho river, 
called Sab Kuiya. Bolow is a largo tower crowned with a cupola supported 
on pillars, called the Batiks Khamba ; thoro are 24 pillars below and 8 abovo 
supporting tho cupola. There is anolhor cupola at the south-west corner, 

Tho R&m Bikgh, as it is commonly called, is said to be moro properly 
Itdm Bdgb. Aram Bftgh, c tho garden of rest,' but this name was 

*Y somG accounts given to it by tho Jto. Tho older 
namo, and the one used in official documents up to tho time of British ocoupa- 
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tion, wns BAglhi-Kfir-AfthAn, from the name of a Muhammadan lady, iden¬ 
tified by some with Niir Jahdn, the queen of JaMngir, and the daughter of 
his minister, rtimfid-ud-daula, whose tomb stands a short distance lower down 
on tlio same sido of the Jumna, The Ram IMgh is a large walled garden with 
a raised stone terrace on tlio west or river side. There are five octagonal 
towers or bastions surmounted by pillared cupolas at each comer of the river 
face ; underneath, or in the body of tho terrace, are a set of vaulted chambers, 
opening on to a lower terrace, just on tho waters edgoj while above, or oil the 
ierraco, arc two buildings, originally open bdradaris, with chambers at each 
end and verandahs overlooking tho river, but now converted into bungalows 
and ocoupicd by casual visitors, By popular tradition the Ram Bfrgh was the 
resting-place of Bubar’s body, from tlio time of his death at Agra till it was 
convoyed to Kabul for burial; but it is generally believed that tho garden, as 
it is, was mado by tlio empress K6r Julian, who frequently, it is said, resorted 
hero with her lmnd maids. 


Tho Ziihrii (Zaliurn or Zero) B&gh or Malml, also called Snyyid-kA-Bfigh 
, , . from the tomb of a Mil ham mad an saint that stands in 

Z&hra R&gli. 

it, lies between tho Ham Bfigh and the Chini-H* 
Rauza. It has a river frontage of 1,234 feet, including two towers that 
marked tlio boundary at each end of tho river frontage ; it extends backward 
from tho river for 1,05)5 feet to fcbo sito of tlio ancient gateway, tho foundation 
of which can still be traced. On tho other side of the river, but at somo 
distance from it, between SuliAnpur and Kliawdspur, is a still larger garden 
bearing (ho same or a closely similar namo, Zebra or Debra Bagh, Regarding 
both those gardens the sumo tradition (among others) is preserved, namely, 
that each was made by the emperor BAbar, and named aftor one of his 
daughters, called Zahura, At tho centre of the river face of tho garden we are 
now describing are tho remains of a river-side palace {mahal) : and from what is 
loft of it Mr. Oarllcyle conolndcs that it is of tlio transition period of architecture 
between tlio later Pathdn and early Mughal, corresponding, therefore, with the 
ago given to it by tho tradition. [See Arolu IV., 105-8,] 

Tho ruin known as the Ohini-kft-Bauzn adjoins ZAhra Bfigh on the south ; 
w ^ and having, as a tomb, to he built directly east and 

west, its river front does not run parallel with the 
river’s edge, nor with the wall of Zfilira Bagh. Tito northern wall of its 
enclosure ran obliquely into, and was cut off by tho southorn wall of the Zftbrn 
garden, showing clearly that tho latter is tlio more ancient erection. The 
enclosure is, roughly speaking, 100 yards north to south (the river front) and 
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150 yards east to west At each end of the river front is ah octagonal tower 
'surmounted by a pillared cupola, mid tlio enclosure is built, for the most part, 
on arches of massive masonry. The mausoleum is at the centre of the west 
or river front, and is a rectangular building nearly eighty feet square, 
surmounted by one groat central dome resting on an octagonal base, with four 
Blender shafts crowned with flow or-shaped capitals at each corner. The whole 
of the soutli-western corner of the building lias fallen down ; but when 
complete, there was, in the centre of each side, a lofty archway oponing into 
an oblong ante-chainbor. Those four auto-chambers or side halls all opened 
on the principal central chamber, on octagon with a domed roof, containing 
two biick tombs. Pour square chambers occupy the corners of the building, 
The construction of the building will, however, bo host understood by refer¬ 
ence to the ground plan given in the Jreh, Report (IV., pinto XVI.) Under¬ 
neath the main building i? a huge crypt supported on inrln^, and now open on 
the river side This mausoleum was faced outwardly willi wind, is commonly 
called 1 china 5 (hence the popular name of tho building), but in reality with 
a thin coating of enamel, all of ono pioco, in a variety of colours and in 
beautiful patterns, as the still-existing remains of it amply testify. The tomb 
bears no inscription, but is traditionally ascribed to AlVavl Klnvn, a poet, who 
died at L&hor in 1(539 A.D. [See Beale’s Biographical lHcty, } «, r.j 

For half a mile below the Ghfoi-ka-Ihiuzu there are no buildings of noto, 


I’tiinuJ-ud-diuila’H tomb. 


although there are the traces of old gardens 'and so mo 
mausoleums in the fields Wo tlum eomo to the tomb 


of rtimftd-ud-dflula. This mausoleum stands in the centre of a largo gartlon 
inclosuro, about 180 yards square, surrounded by a substantial wall, except 
on the rivor side, where there is a raised terrace overlooking the stream. At 
each of the four corners of Hio inclosuro is a tower, and there is a (ino gate¬ 
way in tho centre of the east side. There aro ornamental buildings of red 
sandstone at the centre of tho north and south sides, and a third, at tho conlro 
of tho terraco, has been adopted for uho as un occasional residence for visitors, 
Tho tomb in the centre stands on a platform, also of red sandstone, about 150 
feet square, and raised about 3 feet from the ground. Tho tomb itself is a 
rectangular building, 69 foot 2 inches square, encased on tho outside with 
white marble inlaid with mosaic work. At each corner stands an octagonal 
tower of white marble, which, at the level of the roof of tho mausoleum (19 
feet from tho lower platform) issummndod by a balcony supported on brackets, 
and then changes its form to circular, and finally terminates in another 
balcony supported on graceful brockets and surmounted by a handsome domed 
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cupola supportod on eight graceful pillars. At the centre of the roof of the 
mausoleum stands a marble-pavilion, 25 feot 8 inches squaro, on a slightly 
raised platform, having a canopy-shaped roof with white projecting eaves, sup¬ 
ported on 12 pillars with raarblo screens between thorn. In this are two marble 
cenotaphs, counterparts of those in the central chamber of the mausoleum 
below. This central chamber is 22 feet 7$- inches square, and there are eight 
inferior chambers, four oblong, one on each side, and four square, one at each 
corner. Thoro is an arched entrance on oaoh of the four sides, but the central 
cliambor is only open on tho south side, iho other on trances being closed by 
marble screens. Besides tho two principal tombs there are also five otliors in 
the comer chambers. 

The central chamber 1ms its walls lined with marble inlaid with mosaic, and 
its roof is a sort of flat dome, lined with fine stucco work embellished with devices 
in colours and gilding. Tho side chambers have plainer mosaic work up to about 
4 feet from tho floor, and above that is plaster ornamontod with paintings of 
flowers, tho oeilings boing profusoly gilded. Tho mosaic work hud been to a great 
oxtont destroyed by tho romoval of tho precious stones boforo the tomb was 
placed under the special charge of tho Archaeological Department of the North- 
Western Provinces Government in 1876. Tho painting and gilding were also 
much defaced and tarnished. Mr. Forgusson has noticed this tomb [Hist, Inch 
and Ea&t. Arclu y p. 588), but with some disapprobation. Ho writes a As 0110 
of the first, the tomb of PfcimAd-iul-daula was cortainly ono of the least successful 
of its ohiss, Tho patterns do not quite fit tho placos whore they are put, and 
tho spaces are not always those host suited to this style of decoration,” 

In Boalo’s Biographical Dicty. we are told that “ tho place where he 
[Ftimfid-ud-daula] is buried was a garden built by I'tim&d-ud-dftula during 
his lifetime.” Mr. ICoeno [Handbook, p. 29] thinks that the tomb was built 
by Nfir JuhA.ii, tho daughter of FtimAd-ud-daulu, after his death (which accord¬ 
ing to tho T&eak happened in 1621 A.D.), and givos 1628 A.D. as tho date 
of its completion, The host account, porhaps, of l’timficl-ud-daula will be 
found in the late Mr, Bloohmnnu’s Aln4-Akbari (translation, p. 510), His 
original name was, Mina Grhms-ud-dfn Muhammad; he was a native of Teheran 
(Ta/trin), and first oh Lamed sorvico at tho court of Akbar j ho received the 
title by which ho is host known in history, IHimftd-ud-daula, from Jahangir, 
who afterwards married'his daughter NiSr Jahdu ; in consoquenco of tho mar¬ 
riage Ghifts was nmdo prime minister and a commander of 6,000, According 
to the Ttizak-i-Jahtingm, he diod brolcon-hoarted for tho loss of Ijis wife, 
whoso tomb is placed alougsido his own. [Mr. Carlloylo mentions no dated 
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insoviption, but In Mr, Benson’s notes a reference to uno, giving tho (Into 

1027 If, is made, bat without mentioning whom the inscription is to bo found. 

Tho ditto given would correspond with 1617^18 A.D., and can hardly bo, as ho 

suggests^ the dnto of llio completion of the building ] 

Opposite ta the gateway of tlio tomb just described am the remains of tho 

Moti Bug'll and inosquo, attribnLccl to Sh/ih Jahi'm [see 
Mott Efigli micl MjisjM. , , ,-V T ^ r - W1 , „ .. 

Arch* Hep,, IV., 167J. What remains of tho mosque 
has, for many years, boon converted into a dwelling-house for -KuropamiSi 
Beyond tho Moti Bngli is a great walled miolosuro, 
known as Nawiilgmy, but probably this is n conniption 
of Nawiibgaivj, ns it is said to luivo boon built by Uawfib SnhU Kluln in tho 
time of Shdh Jnhdn, At each of the four corners is an octagonal tower, and 
there arc high buildings at the centre of the north and south side* The parts of 
tho building that arc standing are used as dwelling-placet* by natives. fldmtU 
yihVs mosque in tho village of Knchpura, about ]m]P 
H may &n s mosque* a, niilo south-east of the Kasfc Indian Railway (goods) 
station, claims passing notice. An inscription gives tho date of completion ns 
937H. (1530 A,D.) To tho oast of Kaclipurft village 
Olmlifa j g tho site of Bubals Chahar Bhgh and probably of his 

garden palace. 

On the riyer banlc facing tho Taj is whnt remains of tho Malitiib (or, as it 
is sometimes corruptly called, Mihlub) Bfigh. Portions 
b^u, 0 f ornamental towers built of rod sandstone, one 

of them nearly perfect, stand about 320 yards apart at the corners of the garden 
along tho river front This garden is supposed to have boon tho situ on which 
Shah J alum in tended to build a mausoleum for himself to correspond with tho 
Try opposite. 

About a mile oast of ICaohpura is tho Aolumnk Bagb. Litfclo remains of it 
A U\ Gxcopfc a mined entrnuco gate, part of a domod builds 

lag in tho middle of the garden, two ruined towers at 
tho comers along tho river front, and a series of vaulted chambers opening on 
a landing stago, that appear to have been the lower story of a large palace. 
The name Ach&nak is said to be derived from a princess so styled, and is ufclri- 
buted to the time of Baba* [dre/n Rep., IV,, p. 108], 

Wo now cross the river mid come to tho buildings in and near the modern 
. , , .... ,, city of Agra. Tho Fort and the buildings counoctod with 

oitj bide o£ the Jumna i tta it may be conveniently described first, Tlio 1? ovt lies on 
tho right bank of tho river about a uiilo (hi a straight 


Hflmay&n’s mosque, 


Oliahfr Bfiglii 


,MaUULl> B%U. 


Aclifinalc Bdjgli. 
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lino) above the TAj. In shape U is a rude triangle, having a base half a mile 
in length along the river bank on the east. The two sides, north-western and 
south-westorn, are one rather under and the other just half-n-mile jn length. 
The apex of this irregular triangle is at the Dehli gate on the west. These 
sides, however, are broken by a series of angles ; and the total circuit of the 
Fort walls is not less than a mile and a half. 

The walls aro about seventy feet in height and are surrounded on all sides 
by a deep masonry-lined ditch or fosse. On the oast or river side the high 
original rampart is supplemented by a lower outlying wall, outside which runs 
the fosse, separated from tlio rivor only by tho Strand road, which was con¬ 
structed during tho famine of 1837-38. The sides are broken by a series of 
angles and projecting bastions. The bastions at the northern and southern 
extremities of the rivor front are named tho Sliab Bnrj and Bangui Burj 
respectively. Tho main gateway* crossing tho ditch by a drawbridge, is the 
Dehli gate on tho north, towards tho city. Another, slightly inferior, callod 
tho Amr Sinh gate, gives accoss at the southern angle. Thore is also a water 
gato about the oontro of tho rivor front. 

It is commonly stated that Akbnr founded the Fort in 1567 (supra p. 591); 
but in tho opinion of some persons tho actual founder was Salim Shfih, son of 
Slior Shall, who held powor during tho interregnum of Ilumayiin (AD. 1545-53), 
Certain it is that there was an older fort on tho site of tho prosenfc one, which 
boro tho name Badalgarh* u It sudorcd much during tho earthquake of 911H,, 
and was nearly destroyed during an explosion that happened in 9G2H ” [Bloch- 
mann’s Atn } p. 38(k.] If (as Mr. Keene supposes) this older fort was entirely 
demolished by Akbar before building the present ano, ho may be rightly called 
the foundor of the one that now exists. The building was superintended by 
KYisim Kh&u, ono of Alcbar’s commanders, and tho work took oight yoars to 
complete, costing 35 l&khs of rupees [Blochmaun’s &{n } p. 380]. 

Thoro is apparently no building at present in the Fort precincts that can bo 
attributed to an earlier rulor than Akbar, although Mr, Fcrgussou, in the last 
edition (1876) of his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture , repeats the 
statement ho had raado in earlier editions, that there stood inside the Fort, on 
tho highest spot, (< a fragment of a palace built by Shor Shah or by his son 
Salim, which was as exquisite a piece of decorative art ns anything of its class 
iu India,” Tho palace itself had boon (ho writes) pulled down and replaced by 
a barrack, tlio fragment only remaining, Mr, Keene, writing in 1878, remarks 
that tho fragmont alluded to is c< considered by tho natives as having formed tho 
mubat-kMm or drum-stand of Akbur’s palace/ 1 and that it is “ entirely in tb* 
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stylo of that monarch’s time,” Mi\ Benson describes fcho fragment as <( a h&ra- 
dari } or open pavilion, wxtli throo doop arched openings on oacli side and stair¬ 
cases leading to the roof in the cornor.” The arches (ho writes) aro rather 
pointed in sbapo j above them is a wido drip-stono supported oil numerous 
brackets* lie suggosts that, porhupa, this may be tlio bdradari of Birlrnl, 
Akbar’s favourite Jliudu courtier, which, according to some nativo authorities, 
exists in tlio Fort. 

The lbsso or doop ditch round the Fort was mado by Auruugzjob, and it is 
believed that tlio Amr Sinh gate is of later date than tlio resL of tlio outor 
buildings. 

Crossing the draw-bridgo at the Dohli gate a massive gateway is passed, 

_ , lending by n paved ascent, with two turnings, to tlio 

Entrance afcthoDohli gtito. , ° . , i 

inner entrance, winch is flanked by two octagonal 

towers of red sand-stone inlaid with ornamental designs in white marblo atul 
surmounted by two domes. From the summit of this fine gateway a good view 
is obtained of tlio city and cantonment* A defaced iiiHOiipliou oxists on tho 
east end wall of a guard-lio uro on tho right hand (on entering) under tlio gate¬ 
way, of the date A,H. 1008, or A.D. 1000, so that it is just possible llio Dohli 
gato may have boon added by Altbar after lie cumo to reside in tlio Fort, leav¬ 
ing Fatohpm'-Sikri. The inscription, howovor, has not yet boon thoroughly 
deciphered, Underneath it is another inscription in adulation of Jnlulngir on 
his accession, dated 1015 H., he having ascended the throne in 1014 (aoo Arch 
Sw\ Jiqh y IV,, U8) 1 . 

Within the Fort the north-onst angle will ho found occupied by tlio maga¬ 
zine buildings, enclosed within a wall and not open to tho gone ml public : 
while the palace buildings arc on tho south-east, Tlio west angle or apex of tho 
triangle is occupied by tho barracks, placed on tho highest position within tho 
Fort. 

The Moti Masjid, or ( Pearl mosqno/ occupios higher ground than tlio vest of 
MoU Mns - id the impoiial buildings, Built on ground sloping rapidly 

from west to oast, tho floor of tlio mosijuo, on a lovol 
with the ground on tho west, is raised far above it on tho east; and Urns wo 
havo the eastern gateway approached laterally from the north and south by two 
long flights of steps, Tho buildings of tho court of tho mosque, too, on tho 

1 Tho inscription, ns givon in tho At eh. Sur. Brp, t consists of four oouplois, mid tho imino 
of tho in it or m arVtad at tho side, Tho translation given hy Mv. Chulloylo is very iwoovrocl, nor in 
that of llio two first rouploH given hy Hr. Keotio (Tiufa in India , p 10(1) much hn(.ioi\ Mr. ICoono, 
howovor, does not inako tho error of supposing tho inscription fco refor to Shah Jnhflu, instead of to 
JulifiugTr, na from fcho last lino, Md jahdn-lddshdh Mh*i- Jahdnylr-Umd } “ may our kinn Jalifinofr 
rule tho wond,” it olo»rly dQGfl. 
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north-east and south, tire supported on a series of vaulted chambors ; while 
above them a gallery runs round the otherwise blank exterior wall, giving access 
to a series of small cells, which are underneath the floors of the cloisters within. 
The mass of the building is thus considerable, and the exterior, faced as it is 
with plain red sand-stone, and unbroken except by the chambors and gallery 
above noted, is somewhat gloomy in appearance* The exterior dimensions are 
286 feet east and west by 190 north and south, The beauty of the interior, all 
of white marble, compensates, however, for the dull exterior. Entering the gate¬ 
way you find yourself in a court 165 feet square. To the west is the mosque, 
with a front of 142 feet in length and a depth of 66 feet, supported on a triple 
row of massive pillars arranged longitudinally, from which spring engrailed or 
Saracenic arches. The whole is surmounted by three domes, whereof the central 
is the largest. Interiorly these domes ara very shallow. The back ot western 
wall of the mosque is divided into beautiful panels containing sculptured devices. 
On tlio northern and son thorn sides nre side chambers (possibly for French wor¬ 
shippers), opening on the main niosquo by two screens of marblo lattice work 
and an open doorway. These chambors also communicate by doorways with 
the oloistors, which surround the court on all sides, about eleven feet in depth 
and supported on a series of pillars, more slender in character than those of the 
mosque itself, The lino of these cloisters is broken at the centre of the north 
and south sides of the court by archways corresponding in appearance to the 
gateway on tlio oast, from which flights of stairs (interiorly) lead down to the 
vaulted basement story below. In tho centra of the court is a square tank, and 
ti sundial pillar stands towards the south-east corner. At each of the four 
corners of the building is an octagonal tower; nncl there aro also two side 
towers on the centre wall, one at obeli end of the front of the mosque proper, 
rising ubovfl tlio cloisters. Those aro surmounted by marble cupolas; while the 
summits of tho archways on norlli and south and the eastern gateway, are also 
each adorned with throe marblo cupolas on pillars. u Tho hall of worship is 
floored with black and white marblo, marking out praycr-placos for 899 wor¬ 
shippers. Tho pulpit is said to be cut out of one solid block of marblo” [Keene, 
Turks in India , p. 140]. Tho general abscnco of ornament has boon remarked 
upon as tho characteristic feature of this mosque. It was built, as wo loarn from 
an inscription, between 1648 and 1666, and is said to have cost throe I&klis df 
rupees. [See furthor in AroL Sur . Rep* 9 IV., 115-166.] 

Leaving tlio gateway of the Motf Masjid by tho southern flight of steps, tho 
Dohli goto, ro * d lading to tho water gale—a sleep paved ramp 
and SMli J&bln'* pulatw. passing by some of the older buildings and by gloomy 
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passages under the fortification—will be seen on the left) opposite the south-east 
angle of the mosque; while just beyond, on the right, you turn into wliat was 
a sort of entrance court to the palace building. Westward it communicates by 
the Mina Bfizdr with the Dehli gate, the west entrance to the Mina Bdztir being 
slightly to the south of that gateway. The Mina Bdzdr is said to bo of Akbar’s 
time, but this is uncertain. It formed tho principal approach on this side 
to the palace, a southern gateway of the entrance court (above noted) into 
which it leads, opening directly on the great court of Shdh Jail Ail’s palaco. 
Of this palace Mr. ITergusson ( Hist, of hid . and East, Arch* , p. 1390) writos as 
follows j— 

“ Nowhoro is the contrast botwoon the two stylos [those of Akbar and SbAli JaliAn] moio strongly 
marked ttmnlioro. Prom the rod stone palaco o£ Akbar, with its ricli nculpluvoa and sqnaro Hindu 
construction, cl door opens into tho wliito marble court of tho haiizn [womon’s apavtmonta] of Slifih 
Jalidn, with oil its pretty feebleness, bub at tho same time marked with that peculiar ologanoe which 
ia found only in tho East. Tho court is not largo, 170 foot by 205 feot, but tho whole is finished 
with the most elaborate care. Three sides of this are occupied with tho rosidenoos of tho laches, not 
remarkable for sizo, nor, in thoir pro son t state, for architectural beauty, hub tho fourth, ovorbanglng 
the tivor, ig occupied by three while marble pavilions of Bingular olegnneo, * * * 

“ Aa in most -Moorish palaces, tho batka on ono flido of this court woro tho mast ologant and 
elaborately decorated apartments in the palaco. Tho hatlis have boon destroyed, but tho walls and 
roofs still show tho ologanco with which they woro adorned, 

" BoliinA ttiis, in the contra of tho pakco, is a groat court, 500 foot by 370 foot, Bnvromidod by 
arcades, and approached til the opposite) oiuIb through a mrceosRion of beautiful ooLirta opening into 
ono another by gateways of great lnagmflconco, On unc eido of this court is tho gum l hall of tho 
palace, tho Diwan-i*'Am, 208 fact by 7(1 feet, supported by three Tangos of aicadoa of oxquimfco bonuly. 

It ia opon on three sidea and with a nioho for tho throne at tho back. * # * Behind it aio two smaller 
.courts, tho ono containing tho l>iwftu-bKbtis, or private hall of nudionco, llio other Llui ltfirlm. Tho 
hall in the former is ono of tlio most elegant of Shah Juki id a buildings, boing wholly of white mavblo 
inlaid with pieeimis stones, and tlio design of the wholo boing iu tho boat stylo of his roign. 

“ Ono of tho most pictnresquo features about this pnlaco is n, irmvbla pavilion, in two storlofl, 
that snimountn ono of tlio circular bnBtiom on tho xivor fuoo, botwoan tho lmrfm and tho J)iwiiu-i« 
Khas. It looks of an oailior Btylo than tlmt of fShfili Jahan, and if Jnlinngir built anything hero, 
it ib this.” 

The succession of courts fwriLos Mr. Benson) certainly does oxist in con¬ 
nection with tlio northern entrance already described; but tho southern cnlvanco 
is merely a Qno gateway, made up of Wo archways, with a small court betwocn 
oponing directly on tho steep payed slope or ramp loading to tlio Amr Sink 
gate. 

^What Mr. JTergusson calls Diwiin-i-’Am is a building, on tho oast sido 

nL1 . , , „ , , of the court, sometimes also called tho’Xm-KlAs, and 

Chihal Butfin Mahal, ' . / 

np to 1870 used as an armoury. It is an opon build¬ 
ing of rod sandstone, with a flat roof supported on engrailed arches springing 
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from three (or, including the fourth or eastern- sidb, four) rows of square 
pillars. The more correot name of this building appears to be the mahal 
Chihal Satin, or' ball of forty pillars.’ It appears to have been built subsequent¬ 
ly to tbo court in which it stands, and to tbe building which it adjoins on the 
east. It was doubtloss intonded for the shelter of suitors and the royal attend¬ 
ants when the monarch wus seated in the hall of public audience, of which it is 
a continuation. The eastern or baok wall of the hall is the rear wall of the 
courtyard now called Machi Bhawon. The lower story of the latter shows a 
blank wall towards the hall; but in the uppor story is placed a pair of lattice 
windows, on each side of tho royal gallery. Through those, persons seated in the 
upper chambers of the Mticlu Bliawau could look down- into tho ball. There 
are also> other small lattices higher up, intended to light the remaining upper 
chambers. In tho centre of the wall just mentioned is the open gallery with 
three arches in the front, described above by Mr, Forgusson as a niche for the 
throne at the back. As far as can be judged from present appearances, this 
gallery did not communicate in front with tho hall below, where the emperor 
is supposed to have sat to administer justice, bat a staircase ascends to it through 
the room with latticed window on tho right or north of tho throne. Tho eastern 
wall of tbo groat hull is-of brick covered with plaster. Tho royal gallery itself 
is thus described by Bayard Taylor “ It is a pavilion of white marble, inlaid 
with jasper and cornelian in tho form of flowers, ornamented scrolls, and sen¬ 
tences of tho Kur&n. Bolow it is an immense slab of white marble, on which ho 
(tho emperor) was accustomed to scat himsolf.” Besides tho magnificent gate¬ 
ways to tho north and south of the great court, thore is also a lesser gateway 
on the oast side, close to the south-east corner,-leading into a small courtyard 
of rod sandslono, which, in its turn, conducts- to the oourt known commonly 
ns tho Machi Bliawan. To correspond to this gateway there is an archway 
near the south-east anglo of the great court. 

In tho south-west corner of this small courtyard, and omtho upper story— 

„ , „ , not oommunicating with the oourt bolow, but with the 

uppor gallery of the Macln Bhawan—is the hfaglnn, 
Mnsjid, a beautiful little mosquo, although somewhat hoavy in appearance, of 
white marble, standing-in the centre of the west side of a small court walled 
in with marble slabs j it consists of three aisles, supported on three (including 
the western wall) rows of Bhort, massive, square, plain pillars, from which 
spring engrailed arohes supporting the roof, which is crowned with three domes. 
This must have been the private mosque of the palace and wag probably attend¬ 
ed ,by the ladies of the oourt, as there is a soreened-passage passing from it by 
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ft staircase to the roof of tho Diwfin-i-’Am, and so to the woman's aparbnonta ; 
the mosque itself, too, is quite slmt in. from-outer view. Tho Tasbih Klifinu, 
however, of tho mosque is an open gallery of white marble, overlooking tho 
small courtyard. On the east of this courtyard is a staircase (closed) conduct¬ 
ing to some old apartments of the palnco of which little is known ; while the 
gat0way leading to tho Maclu Bhawan id at the south-east angle. 

Tho Maeki Bliawan courtyard has a tank in its centre, and a series of cham¬ 
bers surrounding it on tbo north, south, and wostsidotf ; 

UachiBlm mu. 0 _ __ * , , ’ , xl 

a roofed gallery or colonnade runs round the uppeir 

stpry, on a level with tho Diwdn-i-'Am, Diwun-i-IClms, and tho Nnglmwnosquo, 

and communicates with them. This courtyard is of rod saudstono, and its 

dimensions are about 150 foot east to west by 200 north to south. From its 

position it may have formed the ante-chamber or waiting-room for noblos who 

had tho right of entrance to the hall of private audience ; for its east side is 

formed by the raised torraoo or platform in front of that building. A flight 

of steps from the Machi Bhawan loads to this platform, which is on the saroo 

level as the upper gallery of that court. To tho south are tho royal baths (tho 

emperor's, not those of tho harem) ; to tho cast the platform overlooks the 

river, a low railing or screen of marble alone guarding the edge, which is that 

of the inner or main wall of the Fort, 


In the centre of this east side, on a slightly raised platform of white marble*, 
M is placed the black marble throno of Jahangir, a largo 

slab of marble, in length IQ feet 7^ inohos, in breadth 
$ feek 10 inches, and in flriokness 6 inches, supported on octagonal pedestal*, 
1 foot 4 inches high, Bound tho edge of the stone runs an inscription in em¬ 
bossed characters, a transcription and translation of which will bo found ip 
Anlu Sui\ Rep. } IV,, pp, 132-5, Tho date given by it is 1011 H. or A,D. 1602, 
three years beforo Akbar’s death, and it consists only of praises of (< Sultfirt 
Salim, son of Altbar,” better known in history us Jahangir, by which name* 
also ho is mentioned in tho inscription. Two other short inscriptions urO 
engraved in the stone (in contradistinction to tho first, wliioh is in raisod letters«. 
Mr. Keene [Handbook) p, 10) regards theso as of lator date and thinks thoy 
were added after Jahangir’s accession, the first or raised inscription having 
been antecedent to that event. Tho opening words of tho raisod inscription, 
however, describe Sulim as assuming tho namo Jalidugir and as sitting on tho 
throne and administering laws to tho world. 

A crack or split across the alone, and some reddish marks on it, have given 
rise to fables of its splitting on one occasion, and giving blood on another, 
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when the foot of an usurper (JawAhir Siuh, raja of Bhartpur) was set on it. 
Opposite to the black marble throne, on a similar pedestal, at the edge of the 
platform overlooking the Machi Bhawan, is a similar throne of white marble. 

On the south side of the platform stands tho Dhvan-i-KhAs, or private hall 
of audience. It consists of a hull, 64 feet 9 inches in 
length by 34 feet in breadth and 22 in height, opening by 
three arches on a portico in front, and with tlireo arched recesses to correspond 
on the opposite side. At the ends are two arched recesses. A small doorway 
at the south-east corner gives private access to tho royal apartments. Above 
the three arches on the north and south, are throo small lights or lattice windows 
filled with screen work, The portico in front is about tho same sizo, and is 
a lofty oolonnado with flat roof, supported on engrailed arches springing from 
slonder pillars arranged in pairs. At tho comers there arc four, at the sides 
three, and in the front fivo oponings between tho pillars. Three short flights 
of stops lead from tho level of tho portico to the platform in front. An inscrip¬ 
tion runs along the frieze of the colonnade —Snddat Sard wa Humayikn asds — 
the chronogram taken from which gives tho date of tho building as 2046 H. 
(1637 A.D.) 

At tho corner of the southern upper gallery of tho Machi Bhawan, abut¬ 
ting on the Diw&n-i-Khda, will be found a doorway to the south, from whioh a 
passage to the right loads up to a tiny mosque squeezed in amongst the build¬ 
ings, This mosque is very plainly built of white marble, but the court in front 
iB beautifully paved with alternate squares of marble and jasper. The passage 
to the left loads past a TasMIi IChdna facing the back wall of the Dfwfin-i-Khrts, 
and then downstairs to a small court on tho east of tho DiwAn-i-KliAs, commu¬ 
nicating on tho south with the maiu harem court, of which it is an offshoot. 
Tho main wall of the Port here takes a turn outwards, so as to project beyond 
the eastern parapet of tho platform in front of the Dlwdn-i-KMs. This projec¬ 
tion affords space for the small court just described. 

On the bastion at tho east aide of the oourt last mentioned stands an octa¬ 
gonal marble and inlaid pavilion of great beauty over- 
Saman Biuj. looking the river, with an upper open story of red sand¬ 

stone surmounted by a cupola, commonly known as the Saman Burj. The 
pavement of tho court is arranged in squares of coloured marble for tho game 
of paoM&i The ladies’ batha and other offices of tho palace open on it on tho north. 
A marble screen runs round it on the riverside and another divides it from the 
main harem court. In both of these screens may be seen holes made by the 
cannon-ball whioh Lprd Lake is said to have fired at the Fort. 
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Tlio harem court of Sh&h JaMn’s palace has been briefly described in the 
ShSii Jabdn'sharemoourt, extract from Mr. Fergusson’s work {supra, p. 602). The 
Khas Mahal. three white marble pavilions overhanging the river are 

situated on a raised platform of white marble on the east of the court, with a 
tank for fountains in front of the centre or principal building. This is often 
called the Khfts Mahal, and by some the Aramg&h. It is a very beautiful build¬ 
ing, consisting of a noble hall about 70 feet by 40, with a colonnade or portico of 
the same size in front, standing on a raised platform {above the platform already 
mentioned). The colonnade has fivo openings to the front and throe on each 
aide ; its flat roof is supported on engrailed arches springing from massive 
Bquai'o pillars to the front. On the sides there are only half pillars. The hall 
opens on the colonnade by three- arches, and on the opposilo or west side are 
three archways with windows overlooldng the river. North and south at the 
ends are arched reaesses, in which are doorways leading to the side pavilions. 
The side walls arch up into a flat oblong coiling, all of which, as well as the 
south portion of the walls, has been covered with beautiful paintings. This was 
no doubt the State hall or drawing-room of the ladies of the palace. The 
smaller pavilion on the north communicates with the Saman Burj ; while that 
on the south is connected with a series of apartments in the south-eastern 
corner of tlio court, in style somewhat different from, and superior to, tho other 
apartments surrounding tho court, and separated from tho rest of tho court by 
a kandty or soroen-u all, made of slabs of white marblo placed along tho edge 
of the platform. This may havo been the emperor’s own most private cham¬ 
bers, or tho principal Sultdna’s, Some say tlio apartments arc those of Jahfvn 
Xrft Bognm, Shfth Jnlmn’s favourite dauglitor ; also known as SaMua Bogam. 
A similar screen incloses the north-eastern pavilion. Tho northern side of ils 
courtyard is formed by tho portico, with screens in two of three openings, lead¬ 
ing to tho Saman Burj court and some marble chambers. 

The ladies’ baths, alluded to as the Sliish Mahal, are in tlio lower 

, story at the north-east corner of tho court. Tho sides 

Blush Mahal. , , , 

and ceilings are spangled over with liny mirrors of 

irregular shape set in plaster. Many of these have come away, but enough is 

left to show the picturesque effect, when the interior is lighted up, as is usually 

done for visitors. The baths have suffered from tlm vandalism of European rulers. 

The east or river-side of tho harem court being composed of tho marble 
n , i i pavilions, with the terrace in front of Ihom already des- 
enpedj the other throe are made up of tho woruen’et 
apartments, built round the court in two stories, a gallery running round on tho 
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level of the upper story, These buildings are of red sandstone, and may perhaps 
be of Akbar’s time. But there are some chambers floored and half-panelled with 
white marble, on the north of the west side : those are possibly baths. 

The centre of the court is occupied by a garden known as the Angtiri 
Bftgh, There is a small marble tank below the terrace 
of the Khfts Mahal on the east, and the usual division 
by four paved walks running from a platform iu the centre. This platform 
and the walks are of white marble, Tho bods are divided into numerous small 
compartments by ridges of red 'sandstone curiously arranged, The earth of 
tho garden is said to Imvo been brought from Kashmir, and to this day its 
■depth and quality are extolled by the gardeners. Tho only main entrance to * 
the court is through a low, narrow gateway or passage under the upper story 
at the south-west comer. Thoro are also passages on the south side communi¬ 
cating with tho adjoining palace known as Jnk&ngir’a, 

Low doors underneath tho platform of the It lifts Mahal lead to staircases 
UndorgroundpaBsagosand communicating with an extensive series of under- 
■clmmtierfl. ground passages and chambers, running along the 

inside of tho fortification wall and lighted by slits therein. These are said 
to have been used as dungeons for prisoners, and the site of a wall is 
pointed out, where the unfaithful ladies of the harom were committed to 
tho grave. Curious underground passages exist where Ihe ladies of the 
harem, it is said, played hide-and-seek before the emperor. This series of 
passages is popularly believed to communicate with tho Tftj and also with an 
old house now in ruins in cantonments, but no confirmation of the tradition 
■has yot boon obtained. At tho end of the main passage thoro is a deep well, 
said to have been used to put the unfaithful ones iu when sentenced to death. 
Two soldiers, it is said, somo years ago foil down this well, and wore either 
killed by tho fall or died of starvation. 

Adjoining Sh6h Jahftn's palace on the south is the Jahftngiri Mahal, or 
palace of Jahdngm The exaot age of this building is 
Jobfagfr 0 P alQC0> somewhat doubtful. It is very Hindu in character, 

much resembling the Jahftngiri mahal at Fatehpur-Sikri, and may very pro¬ 
bably have boen built by Akbar towards the close of his reign and appro¬ 
priated as the separate residence in tho Fort of the heir-apparent and his family 

Mr. Forgusson treats it as Akbar s :— 

if Tliia palttoo at Agra in merely one pavilion, or rattier corp* He logis , and cannot, thorofore, 
t bo compared in eizo with fclio great palaeo of Fa&ehpur-Sfkri ; but it is singularly olcgant in detail, 
xvud having osoapod tho fate of 00 many of the palaces of India, time has only softened without 
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destroying the besuity of {{% features. Internally it quqIobgb a coUtfc 71 Padt 2 irtollfla tfqutttftf, Oud 
Bido of whioh is occupied by a bull 02 foot 8 uiehcfl by 86 foot 2 incliog, of almosb purely Hindu 
design, and almost as elaborate and elegant in tkslail, In tho opposite side of tho court is a sin all 
ball. Tho two TOinaiitlug sides are occupied by two entrances wibb poiclios and India. Eoyond 
this, on open fiourt overlooks tho rivoi* and the country on fcbo otboreido of tbo Jimma, tike all 
lila buildings, it is of iod sandstone orituLiontod in roliof und generally without itrohos, tbus form¬ 
ing a singular oonfciast to tho nmvblo walls of Sltfik Jabflu wliioh adjoin it, This corps do togis 
oooupiflfl an oxtremo spaco of about 2C0 foot oust to west and 2<L9 foot north to south. Tho 
cntranco is a flno nrohod gateway in the oentro of the west front, Wliioli is a facade 226 foot in 
length) blank in tho lotvor atory, but with panels and false windows lined out in white nmrblo, 
and broken on the upper story by a series of windows, bonoath whlob runs a balcony, and tin) frlozo 
above which ia decorated by a tow of blue and light green cnamollod tiles lot into tho sandstone. At 
pack end an octagonal tower in throo stones a Lir mounted by a oupola terminates blie facade. 1 * 

The gateway loads by a vestibule to a domed entrance hall, whenoo a 
corridor, first to the right and then straight forwards, leads to the principal 
hall, the court described by Mr, Fergusson. The principal hall on the north 
is remarkable for its flat ceiling, supported by sfcano struts with dragons ot 
serpents, one carved on each, longitudinally. Thero is a gallery running 
round the top of the hall. The lessor hall on tho south is about 62 feet by 
29 feet, and round it runs a passage divided from it by a wall, in which are 
latticed screens looking on to the liall, On tho west of tho court, over the 
entrance hall in the third story, is an open hall with three openings on each 
side, east and west, overlooking the court, with very fmo pillars and brackets, 
To the right 'south) of tho onlranco hall, ia a passage leading to ft email 
separate court, perhaps the principal queen's private lodging, with a pillarod 
hall containing a musicians gallery, From this court a narrow oourtyard, 
with sots of ohambors apparently intended for tho servants, runs along tho 
hack of the south wall of the main earn-ty aul. All round this main courtyard 
there runs a gallery on tho uppor story, To the oast arc ft sot of chambers 
communicatiug with tlie long narrow courtyard overlooking tho river. Tho 
central entrance to it is by a porch supported on pillars, about 17^ foot in 
length, including base and capital, of remarkably beautiful and singular design. 
Two wings of the building’north and south project eastwards. Above, on tho 
roof of these wings, were two beautiful open pavilions, with canopy roofs 
supported on pillars; the southern one has boon bricked up, but the northern 
on© is intact, There are twenty pillars in all, six on tho oast and west, and 
four on the north and south sides, They are massive, but not lofty, and havo 
bracket capitals that meet together and thus form a support without any arch* 
Close to this is a set of tanks, to which water was raised by a sorios of lifts 
froitt tho moat Or rivoi 4 below, and there are still traces of tho wafcor-courscs. 
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From these the various baths, tanks, and fountains of the palace were supplied, 
as may bo seen from the names inscribed on llio wall over the head of each 
supply pipe. The courtyard is bounded by a wall on the east, in which were- 
occasional latticed windows or doors, and at each corner an ornamental tower 
surmounted by a domed cupola. 

The whole of this palace is remarkable for the Hindu character of the 
architecture, for the roofs, brackets, projecting eaves, carved panols, recesses, 
and pillars ; the entablature of tlio main court is especially noticeable. TW 
whole is in red sandstone aud that of a perishable description, sodho finer 
work is wearing away. Most of the apartments are panelled with sand¬ 
stone engraved with devices aud patterns ; but in some cases stucco or 
plaster-, covered with paintings or moulded into patterns, has been em¬ 
ployed. 

There remain no more buildings worthy of notice within the Fort, but it 
j M ’ 1 tii nrny k 0 as we ^ men ^ on hero the great stone-vessel, 

g 1 known as Jnh&ngfr’s bath, which lies close to the tank 

in the cantonment gardens, It is a large bowl-shaped bath, hewn out of a 
single stone of light coloured porphyry or granite, in height about 4 feet* 
8 inches exterior, 4 feet deep inside, S feet in diameter at top, and 6 feet. 
8^ inches at bottom, the edge about 6 inches thick. There are steps on- the 
inside and outside, prnamontal compartments containing inscriptions run* 
round the bowl on the exterior near the uppor edge. The inscription is 
defaced, but mentions " Jahangir, son of Akbar” (see Aroh. Sur. JRep, f IV., 
136). The bath was originally in Jalifingir’s palace, then in the great court 
of Shfvh Jah&n’s pakco, whence it was removed to Us present situation, but for’ 
what reason or by whom is not known. 

Though the so-called Somiifith gates are in no sense an antiquity of Agra 3 , 
ifcisas well to notice that they will now be found in« 
Somnfith gates. the harem court. They formerly stood in the great 

hall, whon it was walled up and used as an armoury. They were brought 
from Ghazni in 1842, and Conveyed in the train of the Govomor-Grenoral, 
Lord Ellenborougli, from Firozpur to Agra, hut never proceeded farther oa¬ 
th eir way to thoir proclaimed destination, tfomndth, It scorns pretty cor tain, 
that they are not the gates of tho temple of Somnith at all, but may be those- 
of the tomb of Sult&n Mahmud at GUa&ni. 

Outsido the Dohli gate is an enclosure intended for, and used- as a market, 
called the Tripolia (Tirpnulia). It forms a sort of 
entrance court to the Delhi gate, and is said to have 
89 
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been added by Sli&b Jaliftn for the accommodation of traders It was octagonal 
in slmpe, with shops on all sides, except on tlmt of ilia Fort-ditch, There 
are three arched gateways to the south, south-west, and north-east. Tho north 
side or sides have been entirely destroyed and pulled clown to make room 
for tho course of tho RtVjpulAna Stale Railway. Within tho memory of tlio 
present generation, a bdmdari or nak&v khdna } which stood in front of tho 
Dehli gate in the Tripolia, was pulled clown, and its materials sold by 
auction. Tho roof is said to have been of white marble. 

Beyond the Tripolia to the north-west close adjoining is tho groat 
^ ^ M mosque, or J&mi’ Masjid, This is a mosque of Sb&h 

JahAn’s reign, and from tho inscription appears to 
have been built between the years 1644 and 1640 A.D. (1063 and 1058 H.). 
Tho inosquo is saicl to Iiavo been originally called Masjid Bogmn, from tho 
fact that JahAu j£ra Bogatn, Shfih Jahfufs daughter, nmdo liei'solf responsible 
for its construction, which was completed at a cost of five hikhs of rupees 
(£60,000). Tho namo was subsequently changed to JAmf Masjid, it boing tho 
great or principal mosque of tho city. Tho mosque is built of rod sandstone, 
and consists of a largo court placed on a platform raised about 11 feet above 
the ground (on the oast or Tripolia side). The mosque proper is to tho west 
of tho court; it is a largo building, 130 feet long by 100 broad, supported 
by two rows of arches, and with five openings or archways to the front, one 
principal and two interior on each side, Four octagonal domed cupolas slam! 
one at each corner of the roof, a row of smaller square cupolas adorns the 
front, and four slender shafts or minarets rise from the four cornors of the 
roof of tho central compartment, which is more elevated than the rest, The 
xoof is surmounted towards tho rear by throo largo domes of somowhnt 
peculiar shape, full bottomed, which have been compared to balloons reversed, 
and of remarkable pattern, tho courses of masonry boing zig-zag and alter¬ 
nately of red sandstone in wide bands and narrow lines of white marble, The 
description of tho mosque of Agra given by Mr. Forgnsson (Historical 
Architecture , Vol, XI., pngo G8S) can hardly apply to this mosque ; for it was not 
built by Akbar, nor can it be said to be low or to stand low. Cloisters with 
flat roofs supported on pillars mooting in engrailed archos run along tho 
northern and southern sides of the courtyard, but arc broken at tho centre of 
each side by archways, through which flights of slops give access to tho 
mosque. The eastern side was similarly closed with a cloister, and tho eastern 
gateway was tho principal and most imposing ; but this gateway and tho 
eastern cloister were destroyed at the Mutiny, so that the mosquo should lie 
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open to the Pori] ami afford no protection to enemies. On the northern, 
eastern, and southern sides, thoro are rows of shops on the outside underneath 
the cloister, and this is a very busy trade quartor. 

Half a mile below the Port, on the right hand of the present Strand Road 


Mini JCMn’a havoll. 


lending to the Taj, is a ruin generally known as Bunn 
Khdn’s haveli. Hero are the extensive remains of a 


largo palace of red sandstone, with a river wall (now on the land aide of the 
road) terminating in two domed towers or cupolas. It is said to have been 
the residenco of Ishun Khdn Rtimi (the Turk), who is said to have been one 
Husain Pdslm of Basra and subject of the Sultan of Turkey ; lie deserted the 
Sult&n’s sorvico and rose high in the service of Jahfingir, attaining the title of 
Wazir Isddm Khdn, 


Tho road at this point strikes inland as the river hoars away to the left, 
ttuitvioutho rivfltt ‘bonk ^\\ alon g the river bank to the Tdj are ruins of old 
from -Foil to Tnj. palaces, gardens, &c. One considerable ruin on the 

water’s edge is known as Shfsh Mahal and also ns Doorlii Sahib Jf. Here was 
Mahdbat Khdn’s house. Beyond, close to tho burning ghdt, is a shrine known 
as Dargiih Jaldl-ud- djn Bukhdii, said to have died 1057 H. in SIiAli Jahtm’s 
time, Here were the palaces of R/ija Todar Mai and Rfija Miin Sink. 
Botwoon tho burning ghdt and tho Taj lies an extensive garden with a waterside 
building known as Bagli Khdn ’Xlum. 

On the right hand or southern side of the road outside tho western 
entrance of tho Taj outer quadrangle stands ft mosquo 
rnlolipml Muajid. 0 p rei j sandstono on an elevated platform. This is 

called tho Patolipuri Masjid and is said to bo of the same date as the Tdj itself. 
It consists of a central compartment, supported on two rows of arches, and 
surmounted by a domo of tho same shape as that of tho Taj ; and on each side 
two compartments with flat roofs supported on cloublo rows of pillars meeting 
in engrailed arches, On tho opposite side of tho road to this mosque is an 
octangular domed building of rod sandstone rather low placed oil a wide turd 
olovated platform with rows of arcades underneath. Tho building contains two 
plain tombs of white marble and is known as Salielidn kd gmnbaz. 

The Tftj Mahal, often callod simply tho Tdj, or by nativos Rauza or Tdj-kd 
Rauza, is situated on tho right bank of the Jumna, 
Tdj Mahal. about a mile and a half below tho Fort, This great 

mausoleum, which 1ms been classed among the * wonders of the world, 9 was 


Tfij Mahal. 


built by tho omperor Shdh Jalniu in honour of Blumtdz-i-Malm], f exaltod one 
of the palace/ the title of his favourite wife, whose proper name was Arjmand 
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BAnu Bogam or NawAb ’AliyA Bogam. [The latter is the title given to her in. the 
Bddshdh-ndma, See Dewson’s Elliot, VII., 27.] Her father was the minister 
Xsaf KkAn, whose original name was Mirza Abul Hasan. Ho was an eldor 
brother of Nor JahAn, the famous quoon of the pro coding emperor Jahangir, 
and second son of Mirza GhiAs Beg, hotter known by his title Ttinifid-ud- 
daula. 

The record wo possess of the ( Lady of the T&j 5 (TtVj Bibi) as sho is 
universally styled hy the natives, is a hriof one. In addition to her par outage 
just 'mentioned, we know that she was bom in 1000 H. (1592 A.D,); married 
to the prince Mirm Khurram (afterwards Shah Jahan) in 1021 II. (1612 
A.D.), and that by him she had several children. The record of her death in 
the B&ihJidk-ndma, the great authority for SMh Jah&n’s reign, is a brief one. 
We read On the 17th ZiT Ka’da, 1040, diod Nawfib ’AliyA Bogam, in 
the fortieth year of her ago, to the great grief of her husband the omporor. 
* * * Sho had borne him eight sons and six daughters. The third child 
and oldest son was Muhammad Ddr& Shifcoh, the fourth Muhammad ShAh 
Shuja, the sixth Muhammad Auraugzeb, tho tenth Mur Ad Bakhsh.” Tho date 
above given for her death corresponds to tho 30th of June, 1631 A.D. 

Of tho approaches to tho main building and its environment we cannot 
hayo a better description than Bayard Taylor’s, 1 He writes :— 

r< Tho Tdj etanda cm tho bank of tho Jumna, rather more than a mile to tho eastward of tho 
Fort of Agrtu It is approaohod by a handsome road out through the mounds loft hy tho ruin a of 
ancient palaces. Like the tomb of Akbm’ it stands in a largo garden, inalosod by a lofty wall of 
red Band atone, with arched galleries around the Interior, and ontorod by a superb gafcaway of Blind- 
^tone, inlaid Tvith ornaments and ascriptions from tho ICnuin, in white mnrblo, Outsido of this 
grand portal, however, is a apnoioua quadras glo of solid masonry, with nn ologant structuro, intended 
.uh a caravanserai on the opposite pide. Whatever may bo tho visitor 1 3 impatience, ha cannot help 
pausing to notice the fmo proportions ol these ebmcturOB, and the rich and massivo stylo of bhoir 
construction, Tlia gate to fcbo gardon of tho Tnj is not 00 largo as that of Akbnr’s tomb, but quite 
as beautiful in design. Passing under the open denu»vault, whoso arch hangs high fibovo you, an 
avenue of dark Italian cypress appears bofaio you. Down its contra sparkloa a long row of foun. 
tains, oaoh casting np a single slander job, On both sides, tho palm, tho banyan, and a foafcliory 
bamboo mingle their foliage ; the song of birds meets your ear a, and the odour of tosdb and lemon- 
fiowore eweabong fclio air. Down Buoh a vista and over suah a foreground rises tho Tfij.” 

The fallowing description of the TAj itself is taken from Mr. l^ergusson’s 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (pp, 595-9) 

11 No Building in India has been so often drawn nnd photographed ns this 
or more frequently described ; bufc ? with all this, it is almost impossiblo to 

1 To thciso who have not soon tho Tdj, tho accompanying vlow of it, reproduced for this volumo 
from a, photograph kindly lent for fclio purpose by Mr, G, W. Lttwrio, will convoy some idoa, although 
ineccMfcrily nn imporfoot one, of ita beauty and diruoaaiouB. 
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'Convoy flu idea of it to thoso who have not seen it, not only because of its extreme 
delicacy, and the beauty of the materials employed in its construction, but from 
the complexity of its dosign. If the Tftj were only the tomb itself, it might be 
described ; but the platform on which it stands, with its tall minarets, is a work 
of art in itself. Beyond this are the two wings, one of which is a mosque, 
which anywhere else would be considered an important building. This group 
of buildings forms one side of a garden court 880 feet square ; and beyond 
this again is an oufcor court, of the same width, but only half the depth. This 
is entered by threo gateways of its own, and contains in the centre of its inner 
wall the groat gateway of the garden court, a worthy pendant to the Taj itself. 1 
Beautiful as it is in itself, the Ttij would lose half its charm if it stood alone. 
It is tho combination of so many beauties, and the perfect manner in which 
each is subordinated to the other, that makes up a whole which the world cannot 
match, and which never fails to impress oven those who are most indifferent to 
the effects produced by architectural objects in general. 

“ The plan and section 2 oxplain sufficiently the general arrangement and 
structural peculiarities of tho tomb or principal building of the group. The 
raised platform on which it stands is 18 feet high, faced with white marble, 
and exactly 313 foet squaro. At each corner of this terrace stands a minaret 
133 feet in height, and of tho most exquisite proportions, more beautiful, per¬ 
haps, than any other in India, In tho ccntro of this marble platform stands 
tho mausoleum, ft squaro of 186 feet, with the corners cut off to the extent of 
33 feet 9 inches, Tho centre of this is occupied by the principal dome, 58 feet 
in diamotor and 80 foot in height, under whioh is on enclosure formed by & 
screen of trellis-work of white marble, a chef d'oeuvre of elegance in Indian 
art, 3 Within this stand tho tombs—that of Mumtaz-i-Malml in the centre, and 
that of Shffli Jahfin on one side, These, however, as is usual in Indian sepul¬ 
chres, are not the true tombs—the bodies rest in a vault, level with the surface 
of the ground (as soon in tho section) bononth plainer tombstones, placed exactly 
underneath thoso iu tho hall above. 

i{ In ovory angle of tho building is a small domical apartmentof two stories 
in height, 26 foot 8 inches in diameter, and these are connected, as shown in tho 
plan, by various passages and halls, 

1 A plan of tins garden, with tho Tdj and all blio surrounding "buildings, will be found in tho 
Journal o/ the lloyal Asiatic Society, Vol, VIL, p 42 —Noto by Mr. Fergusson. * ThGso 

will bo found life p. C9V of llio work quotad. Tho plan given with fcliis notice has boon reduced from u 
largo drawing lent by Mr. W. P Hoatli, Evooufcivo Engincor, in charge of tlio Arohtoologicul Depart¬ 
ment, Public Works, North-Western XhovlncoH and Oudh.— Note, by Editor* 3 Prom its 

design I cannot liolp funny lug that this soroou was erootod of tor Slidli Jibin’ s death. It certainly 
jooks moro modem .—Nolo by Mr, Feryusevn, 
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“ The light to the central apartment is admitted only through double screens 
of white marble trellis-work of the most exquisite design, one on the outor and 
ono on the inner face of the walla. In our climate this would produce nearly 
complete darkness ; but in India, and in a building wholly composed of white 
marble, this was required to temper the glare that otherwise would have been 
intolerable. As it is, no words can express tho chastened beauty of that oontral 
chamber, seen in tho soft gloom of the subdued light that roaches it through 
the distant and half-closed openings that surround it. When used ns a Idra- 
darij or pleasure palace, it must always have been the coolest and tho loveliest of 
garden retreats, and now that it is sacred to the dead, it is the most graceful and 
the most impressive of tho sepulchres of tho world , 1 

‘‘This building, too, is an oxqnisito example of that system of inlaying 
with precious stones which became the great characteristic of the stylo of'tho 
Mughals after tho death of Akbar. All the spandrila of the TAj, all tho anglos 
and more important architectural details, are heightened by being inlaid with 
precious stones, such ns agates, bloodstones, jaspors, and the liko. Thoso nro com¬ 
bined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as exquisite in design as beautiful in colours ; 
relieved by the pure white marble in which they are inlaid, thoy form the most 
beautiful and precious stylo of ornament over adopted in architecture j though, 
of course, not to bo compared with the intellectual beauty of Greek ornamonfc, 
it certainly stands first among tho purely dooorativo forms of architectural 
design. This mode of ornamentation is lavishly bestowed on tho tombs them¬ 
selves and the screen that surrounds them, though sparingly introduced on 
the mosque that forms ono wing of tho Taj, or on tho fountains and surround¬ 
ing buiUlmgs. The judgment, indeed, with which this stylo of ornament is 
apportioned to the various parts ia almost ns remarkable as tho ornamont itsolf, 
and convoys a high idea of the tnsfco and skill of tho Indian architects of that 
ago. 

“ Tho long rows of cypresses, which lino the marble-paths that intorsooL tho 
garden at right anglos, aro now of vonornblo ngoj and, backed up by masses 
of Gvorgrcon foliago, lend n clmnn to tho whole which the founder and hia 
children could hardly have realised, Bach of tho main uvonuos among those 
trees has a canal along its centre studded with marblo fountains*, and each vista 
leads to some beautiful architectural object, With tho Jumna in front and this 

1 "Forgusaon must "bo mistaken in supposing that tho Taj vms ovor itflad na a pleasure pulaco. 
Whatever may lavo beou fclio caso with other Mxightd tombs, tho Td] could nevor havo boon put to 
any other purpose Minn that of tt man solemn : for, uuliko some others whore the old Tartar on a tom 
may have boon followed, this tomb was built long after fcho death of tho princoss whoso body is 
pxoBorvod in it ."—Note by General Qunnintjham , 
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garden with its fountains and gateways behind, with its own purity of material 
and grace of form, the Tfij may challenge comparison with any creation of the 
same sort in tho whole world. Its beauty may not be of the highest class, hut 
in its olass, it is unsurpassed.” 

To tho measurements given in the above extracts, Mr. Keene gives [on the 
authority of Lieutenant (now Major) Boughoy, b,e] the following heights 

From garden lovol to lower platform 4 
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Tho echo inside the main building is described as so quick that it catches 
tho notes nnd runs them into 0110 another so as to produce a most distressing 
discord, unless tho notes chosen bo such as form a natural harmony. The chord 
of tho seventh, writes Mr. Keene, produces a very beautiful effect. 

Tho mosque, with thveo domes of while marble, occupies the loft wing and 
has a counterpart (jawdb) in a precisely similar building on the right-hand side 
of the Taj, This last is sometimes called tho false mosquo, but it is in no 
sense dedicated to religious purpose, and the use of the wing towards the river 
as a rosl4iouso for travellers cannot be construed into desecration, O 11 the 
pavement in front of the fiitec mosque (jatcdb), will he found traced a represen¬ 
tation of tho brass ball, crescent, and spike which cap the dome of the Tfj, 
English fancy bfatirs and mttivo fairs aro occasionally bold in the garden, and 
on raro occasions (for example during the visit of tho Prince of Wales to Agm 
in 1876) illuminations, by moans of lime-light and Chinese lanterns, have been 
thought not inconsistent with tho oharaotoi of tho place j bat those invasions 
have boon rare, and few things strike the visitor at ordinary seasons more than 
tho air of serene majesty that pervades tho whole prooinob of tho Trfj, 

Among early descriptions of the Tdj may bo mentioned that of Franois 
Hornier, who visited India in tho reign of Aurangzob about 1655, and remained 
there twelve years, His description (quoted at length by Mi\ Koene in his 
IIand'boo1i } p, 23, nnd to be found at p. 332, Vol. I, of Mi\ Brook’s translation of 
Bernier’s Travels in the Mughal Empire) published in Calcutta) shows that the 
buildings were in much the same state in his time as now. The fact, however, that 
no mention of tho screen is made by Bernier led Mr. ICeono to conclude that it 
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was not then in existence, and lie thinks it may have been added in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, In the description Bernier gives of the approaches to tho main 
buildings and of the garden, tho visitor of the present day would find it difficult 
to identify tho existing appearances. He also mentions that the chamber unde??, 
the dome was only opened onco a year, and that as no Christian was admitted 
within, lest its sanctity should be profaned, he did not see tho interior. This 
may account for the absence of any mention of the screen without the neces¬ 
sity of assuming tlmt it did not then exist, 

Mr. Keene slates, on the authority of Father Manriquo, a Spanish monk 
of tho Augustinian order who was at Agra in 1641, that a Venetian, (Jeronimo 
Verronoo, was commissioned by Sli&h Jahfin to prepare the estimates and plans* 
of the building, which was originally designed to cost throe krors of rupees. 
Verroneodied at Ldhore long before the work was completed, and it is supposed 
that it was then entrusted to a Byzantine Turk. But Austin of Bordeaux, a 
French artist iii tho service of Shfth Jahfin, sooths to have been consulted as to 
the inlaying work. The popular account of the length of time—sovonteeir 
years—occupied in the collection of materials is doubtless exaggerated, or at least 
construction was not delayed for that time. Tho following dates of inscriptions 
found on tho Tdj seem to show the order in which fclio various parts of tho building 
wore completed : (1) on the outside of the west arch facing tho mosque, 
A,H. 1048,10th year of Sh&h Jahdn; (2) at the cud of tho inscription on the left- 
hand side of tho entrance (within) AJI. 1048 ; and (3) on the front gateway 
A,H. 1057 (A/D. 1648). The hist marks tho completion of the building. The 
inscriptions on all these arches are in tho Toghra character, takon from Slims of 
the Rur4n 9 appropriate to mourning and spiritual hope. On the front of tho 
entrance is a passage ending with an invitation to the puro of heart to enter 
the Garden of Paradise. 

On tho tomb of Mu mtdz-i-Mahal is tho following inscription :■— 

Marka<bi-Munamoar-i-Arjmand Bdnu Beyam Muhhdlab baMumlda- i. Afa }l at t(iujlyat t wmlOiO. 

“ Tho splendid restmg-pUoo of Arjwmid Blind Degam, onfcibloil MumMz-hMfihal, who ilioil 
1040 Hijra" 

On the tomb of Sbtili Jahdn we read 

Zrarkad^umitahhar^AlMiaxral-i firdaws-dshydni'C-sahib-Kirdn^sdni Skdh Jahdn hrhjshdh 
tdbaaiiruku, . 

" Tho HucTOtl and moat aublimo eopnlohro of His Majoafcy (whoso dwolliug iq Pnwidiso), second 
of tho lords of felicity, Shfih Jahdn, Tung, Mn} T his grave bo fragrant I 1070 Ilijvf " 

Regarding tlio title 1 SdhibJ-Mrdn-sdtrf it may ho poted tlmt Tiraiu- 
(Tamerhne) was tho first to whom the titlo Sdhib-i-Kirdn (bora during Iho con¬ 
junction of tho two beneficent planots—Jupiter and Venus) was applied. Tho 
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term is sometimes used generally with iho meaning “ august hero/ 5 “ lord of 
felicity.” 

Tho ivliito marble tliat forms tho substance of the building came, Mr. Keene 
thinks, from Makmnn near Jaipur, but, according to Mr. TIacket, from BahvfiJa 
in Jaipur, near tho Alwur border. 1 The red sandstone came, doubtless, from 
Katelipm-Silcri. The jewels are partly Indian and partly from Persia and other 
trans-Hirndlayan regions. 

Tho notion Llmfc fclio Tuj was iloaignod by Italians is confirmed by Mmiriquo. ff But liotliing, 1 J 
mitca Mr. Koono, “ onn Bo ]osa Italian tlmu tlio gonornl conception of the building with its 
eiinplo undo you ufciff contour, no tiling over moio in harmony with tlio stylo of Eastern fooling 
wi lelt a, ivkit& muslin lame and an argmtto c£ rfmoiorKfr Ml-dvasa for an emperor. 

Tho tomb of Uuinaytin (A.D. 1550) Booms to liavo Icon tho chief model of tho olovation. It is 
otherwise, howovor, with tlio inlaid work, or Indian pieha dura. Though spocmion* of thia ait 
ocour lioro and there in eixrlior buildings, yot wo havo only to compare tho Tnj picha dura with that 
of tlio paluco or of rtiindd-ud-danlft’s tomb (to go back no ciuliar) and hoconvincod at onco that 
ooino now olomont liud on to rod into Iho design and prnctico lustond of tho goometno pattarne of 
tlio earlier buildings, how or b aro now fully introduced, and aro in numerous cases treated mth an 
attempt at Tallinn which savours mthor of Europo than of tlio East” 

Mr. Koono thinks it oxtremoly probable that tlio art of iulaying had oven 
then become modified by European ideas, and in support of this view states' 
that “ tlio portrait of Austin in pietra dura was once to bo seen at the back of 
tlio throne in tho Diwiin-i-Klms at Sluth Jahlhfis palace in the fort of New 
Hohli, and ho died in India. He is montioned by Cornier and Tavernior, and 
his career closed beforo Shah JoMu’s death.” 

Prom tho account given by iho native annalists of tho oost of tlio 
Tnj ? it may bo sot down at Rs. 1,84,65,18(5, or nearly £2,000,000 sterling. 
Of this Rs, 98,55,420 was contributed by tributary r/ijas and nawabs and 
Rg. 86,09,700 by tho imperial treasury. It is recorded that the entrance to tho 
Tuj was fumishod with two silver doors, tho cost of which alone is stated to have 
been Rs. 1,27,000 (£12,700). These gates were, ibis said, studded with 1,100 
nails, each having a head made of a Sonftt rupee- Tlio Jats aro usually credited 
with having stolen and melted these down during the sacking of Agm. It 
should bo stated, howovor, that tho absence of exact information regarding the 
purchasing power of tho rupee prevents our forming an accurate idea of the 
cost onlailed in tlio construction of the Taj. It must also bo romomhorod that 
tho labour was all forcod and that vory little payment was made in cash. 

The finest view of tho Taj by the light of the full moon is obtained from 
tho oxlromo south-east corner of tho terraco. 

r 1 Jtecmk of Iho Qeul&jlad £Wy of India, X8L The MCQwbot bhm given in Urn 

ttdjputdna Guzottcar (II., 127) favours Mr. Keouo'a view. 

90 
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Gloso to the Taj on the east on the bank of the river aro the remains of 
a largo palace and walled garden, known as Tribal or 
Ota place nemi the ifij. .Bnghiolia, anil said by some to bo MaHbat 

Klum’s. A little lower clown aro the roiuaiiia of a very large water-side palace ; 
tlio red sandstone-wall, Lai Diwhr, and a fino bastion or tower aro still land¬ 
ing. A little inland is a largo pile of ruins. This is all said to Imvo been a 
residence (havcli) of Nawiib Khfin, Dauran Klim Wazfr A’zsun. Close by is 
Ahmad Bukhari’s dftrgali. There is a tomb resembling those in tho corner 
comts of tho outer quadrangle and a small rnoaquo just oulsido the east gate¬ 
way of tho Taj outer quadrangle; and in Kasai there is a tomb known as Ituuzu 
Diwanjb Between Tdjganj and the south-eastern oxtromily of cantonments is 
U large walled enclosure called Bftgh ATahubut Khan, 

There aro not many noticeable ruins about cantonments, South of tlioiu, 
east and west of the Gwiiliur road, approaching tho third 
ItuhiH in cantonments. milestone from tho Foit, lio Taklit FuhlwAu and Baiun 

Firoz Khun* Tho former name is given to a small villago, built close round a 
mausoleum, supposed to be that of some wrestler, of imperial times, The name 
Takhl is given in consequence of there being a large slid) of stone, eight lout 
square, lying in the fields 100 yards to tho west, called Takhl Pahlwdjn Tho 
mausoleum is a square building of red sandstone with four aicliod doorways, and 
surmounted by a dome placed high on a platform supported on arches with four 
domed cupolas supported on pillars ut tho eoruors, Tho tomb of KJroz Ivldm is 
supposed to bo that of the e-vmueh of tho palace to Akbar, who built Fhuzubaib 
There are here tho remains of a largo masonry tank from which the village sur¬ 
rounding the tank and tomb is called Till Fh-oz Kltftji. Tho village lies mostly 
within tho octagonal walled enclosure of tho tomb. Tho mausoleum is an octa¬ 
gonal domed building of red sandstone, standing on a high wised octagonal 
platform, underneath which is a don>o roof crypt containing tho remains of two 
tombs, On the oast of tho platform is a lofty portal of rod sandstone, tho face 
of which is most elaborately carved; so, too, is tho whole of tho interior of tho 
main building, and also adornod with glazed coloured tiles and enamelling, 
Tho nuuisulcu.ni is a large and beautiful onu, and the ornamentation is Hindu 
iu character, If built in honor of Fhoz Khan of Firombad it wpulil be of 
Akbur’s time, 

Tho Dargali known as Huklini (or Mngdi) kit Gumbnz consists of ouo ecu- 

Malthni k« Clu,rte. tml cbamber ’ 1vith a slu ' iuo for offerings much like a 
Hindu tempi o, and two sido-chambors* In front is a 
attd lofty portico or verandah closed ut tho cuds and supported ou fou; 1 
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JodU Uai Muluil. 


pillars (including the corners). Tho wide caves of the portico aro supported by 
brackets, shaped to rosomblo elephants, peacocks, hordes with ridors j a similar 
ornament figures in one of tbo windows ovor the doorway of one chamber* 
{The building is in fact very Hindu in character, hardly such as would 
bo erected ovor a Muhammadan saint or martyr, A suggestion has been 
_ , . made by Mr. Oarlloylo (AvgIl Snn\ Mep u IV., 110) 

Pohrft Baglh - - , 1 - 1 - 1 - « f 

tluit tins build mg formed part of a colonnade 

running all round Lho great Delira Bftgh whicli lay lioro. Tiro history of the 

Inujh, or garden, is uncertain, but it is by soino ascribed, like Zoharu Brigli 

near Ihun Ungh, to Zohva, daughter of Babar, The heigh is now open land, 

but there are the remains of many wolls; it is also known as Bfxgh Nor 

Msmzih 

Proceeding northwards across the Khaimgarh road, near Khwfija k& Sarfi, 

A „ , not far from the latter lmmlet, will bo found the ruins 

JodU Uai MuliaU „ ^ rm , . , , , ml 

ol Lno doilli Bui Mahal, llns is a complete nun. Tlio 
mausoleum would appear to have boon about 80 feet square with a vault under- 
noath. It was the tomb of Jodli Bfti, probably the Rajput princess of Jodhpur 
whom Juhfingir married ($oo Blochmami’s Ah, p. 610). 

Returning by tlio Kliairiignrh road towards the Fort, tlio Tdgfih will let 
found situated about one mile from tlio Tripolm. This 
building stands at the west oncl of a great walled en¬ 
closure, about 570 foot in length by 530 In width, having an octagonal tower 
at onch corner, mid principal entrance gateway in the contra of the east side* 
Tlio mosquo itsolf is built of red sandstone, and is about 1(10 feet in longtli by 
40 in breadth. There nro (ivo arched openings to the front supported on six 
pillars, tlio central arch being loftier than tlio rest, Two slender shafts rise 
from the west wall of tho central comparfcmeul to a considerable height, Tbcro 
is no inscription on tlio building, but it is said to bo of Shah Jalian’s lime, and 
was (tradition says) built in forty days. 

Returning towards tho city there will bo found close to tho Olihipitola 
jiammfa Allah Vault what aro known ns tlamnmin Allah Vardi Ifbdn, or 
* baths of AllA.1i Vardi KhiW Tho entrance to those 


is by a fine arched doorway faced with rod sandstone, ornamented with carving 
in relief and with a Persian inscription over the doorway, from whicli we learn 
that the baths were built by Allah Vardi Klidu in tho reign of JaMngh' 
Tho text and a translation will bo found in Avcln Surv , Hep., IV., IPS ; tho 
part giving tho date is partially obliterated, but it is conjectured to bo 1030 H. 
or 1620 A,D, Adjoining Lho baths on the east is a largo courtyard, entered 
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by an arched gateway and surrounded with sots of chambers in two stories, 
apparently intended for a spacious caravanserai, 

In tlio ward of Nai lri Mandi quarter known as DarbAr Shahji will ho found 
Shfih wilnytifc’o tomli twd tho dartjuh, or mosque, mid slirino of Slu'ih Wildyat. 
™*qiiQ. t This building is not remarkable for its size or archi¬ 

tecture, but rather for its antiquity and tho traditions connected with it. It is 
a low building, in dimensions about 46 feet by 19 foot, plainly built of bricks 
and plaster, with three arched entrances on tho cost, and ciowned with three 
domes, in tho style ot 1 transition from PatUdu to early Mugluil architecture. 
The central arch, tho loftiest of the three, is but 5 feel 8 inohes in hoight, and 
tho whole building bears tlio appearance of having sunk into the ground up to 
tho opening of the central orcli ; thus losing probably two-thirds of its height. 
With this sinking is connected a logeud. It is said that when Slier Shah oamo 
to Agm he allowed his camel-driver to stable camels hi tho mosque; this act of 
desecration evoked tho curses of tho saint or fakir of tho mosque, Sli/ih Wiluyat, 
whereupon tho mosque sank, enclosing and killing the camol.s, [See A ;*M- Sum, 
Rep* } IV., p. 174, where this and other legends arc sot out at greater length] 
This legend makes tho mosque at least as old as Slier Shah’s limn, and it ig 
confirmed by tho inscription on tho SliAh’a tomb, an octagonal mausoleum, 
with a demo supported on eight pillars, closo to Iho mosque, which gives 
the date of tho saint’s death as 953 H lf tho first your of Sulim Slmh’.y reign. 
Tho mosque may therefore well bo, as currently believed, of Ji&bar’s time, if 
not older. If the sinking of tho building is to bo ascribed to an earthquake, 
there was one in 1502 A.D., in tho time of Sikandur Lodi. Tho SIiAids 
full designation was SliAh AlfwuKlm Mnjziib, son of Saiyid Suhiim/in of 
Medina. He established a school of Muhammadan law at Agm nnd built Iho 
mosque. Connected with it arc a series of cloisters, perhaps an old monastery 
{k /ic(U i-d/ii). 

The Akbari Masjid is situated at the bond of the Ivindri BAzAr oloso to tho 
Mb iilnjM chaitk, ov four cross-roads. This mosque was built by 

Akbar, but was entirely rostorod, about.tho time of tho 
Mutiny, under tho auspices of tho Muhammadan local agency. Tho building 
is of red sandstone and in dimensions about 84 feet by 20 foot, Thoro aro 
seven arched openings to tho front, and tho roof (hat) is supported on throo 
rows of eight columns, the spaces between tho columns on tho south, west, and 
north, being closed up with walls. A single dome, showing only slightly in¬ 
side, surmounts the eastern half of tlio central compartment, whore tho pulpit 
stands, The roof is further relieved by four cupolas with domes supported on 
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eight shafts, one at each corner. A paved court is in front of the mosque over¬ 
looking tho street below. 

In tho Stibon Katra (soap market) ward of tho quarter known as J3ngh 
,. „ ,, Hi ram an is what is generally called tho KMi Mnfrnd. 

tho proper name or winch is not improbably Kaldn 
Masjid, ‘ tho great mosque. 9 This mosque has a very antique appearance, and 
has been conjectured to bo as old as Sikandar Lodi’s time, which would make 
it quito tho oldest in Agm. It is traditionally ascribed to Muzaffar Husain, 
grandson of Ismail Shfih Sufi, king of Persia, and father of the wife of Shall 
Jalifln, buried in Kandlidri Btigli. If thi^ tradition bo true, tho mosque is 
much less ancient than it looks. In dimensions it is about 128 feet by 34, and 
is plainly built of bricks and plaster; the east front has been faced with sand¬ 
stone, but most of it lias fallen off. There aro five compartments with arched 
openings to the east, and the building is crowned with five domes, of which the 
centre is considerably largor than tho rest ; similarly tho contral arch rises 
higlior than tho rest, and the pediment partially conceals the dome. The 
domes are of tho low transitional shapo, rising, without any bulge outwards, 
from porpendicular basis; they aro black with ago, honco perhaps, the name 
Kali Masjid. Tho courses of masonry in tho domes are horizontal; and the 
wholo building is of old Hindu bricks, largor and flatter than thoso generally 
used in mosques. There is a largo pavement about 130 feet by 11)0 in front of 
tho mosquo, and connected with it are a school of tho same period and a taskih- 
khana, with low hemispherical domes. Not far off is an anciont hammam, or 
bath, of tho same period, a lofty building about CO feet in length by 34 in 
breadth, and surmounted by a largo but low hemispherical dome. 

The mosquo of Mu’tamid Klidn lies on tho south side of Kashmiri Bdzftr, 
Tho founder of this mosquo, from whom it takes its 

Mu* tumid Ola's mosquo. , , , , . , ., 

namo, was a bakslu, or treasurer, to tho emperor 
Jahfingir. The mosquo is built of rod sandstone, and is in dimensions about 
63 feet by 20. It has three arched openings to the east front, the middle one 
slightly larger and higlior than tho othors. Tho carving of tho stone on the 
front is somewhat florid; tho roof is crowned with three domes, rather low and 
flat in shapo, covered with wliito plaster; and there are four octagonal cupolas, 
ono at each corner of the roof. 

In tho outlying quarter of Lohu Id Maud! will be found tho Eunuchs* 


Euimobs' mosquo. 


mosquo {Masjid Mukhcni JNhlidn } ov ffijvon H il/kyid). 
This is a very elegant though not largo mosque, built of 
palo rod sandstone and crowned with throe domes of solid stono. In dimensions 
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it is about 51 foot by 20, find is nuulo np of throo compartments, of which 
the centre is the principal, There mo throe arched openings on tho front or 
oast, and two doorways in the north and south walls. In tho roar or West wall 
of each of the side chambers, at about 5^ foot from tho floor, are tho window* 
filled with beautiful stone lattice work. At each corner of the front of’ tho 
inosquo is an octagonal tower, and in front of it is n largo mibod masonry plat¬ 
form ^ 83 feet oast to west and 95 north to south, with a tank 19 feet square in 
the centre and octagonal towers at each cornor. The logond of tho mostjua 
connects it with Akbarte time, it being related that the advice of a saintly eu¬ 
nuch, by name Tallinn, was sought by Akbar, in a time of drought, when tha 
prayers of other righteous men had failed. The ounitcVs prayers brought 
rain, but ho refused to take a reward; till, on being pressed, lie suggested 
the erection of a building which should perpetuate both bis namo and tho 
emperor’s. 

Thoroareno other buildings of note within tho oily. Proceeding north- 
Anciont LuiWmgs out- WJll ’ ds fr om the city, by tho road from Boluugunj to 
iido tLo oity. Balkeswar, thoro will be observed the remains of seve¬ 

ral gardens along the river bank opposite to UhinMciV-JLiiiuza, Zoham Biigli, and 
Bum tiaglu Amongst these are tho following gardens : Biigli ltai Shoo Ibis, 
from a naib subadAr of Agra of that name, in tho time of Muhammad Shall; 
Hakimji-kft-J3/igh, or the garden of Hakim Karim ’All Khfm ; and a still better 
known Bauza JaTar Khun from a mmsuhddr of -5,000 in the time of Slifih 
Jalidin The last is a largo walled rivor-sido garden, with Lowers at ouch corner; 
in the centre is a mausoleum, a largo rectangular building ou an olovatod plate 
form, ono story in height and flat roofed, 

Proceeding further up tho river, just helow tho village of llnjwaroo, will 
CLiiabbii ltrtjci Jaswnnb bo found tho Chhaltri Baja Jaawunl Sinh, In the 
Sinh ’ centre of awaited garden onclosuro stands a sipuiro 

huilding of red sands to no, with a flat roof supported an pillars, Tho entire 
space between the pillars is filled with open hdtico-work in stono of varied 
and beautiful patterns. Access is gained to tho interior on lho cast or 
river-sido by foldhig-doora of solid slono slabs. Tho main doorway of tho 
onclosuro is in tho centro of tho river-side wall, and bore a flight of stops 
leads to the edge of tho river. The exterior wall towards the river is faced 
with red sandstone, beautifully carved in relief, with figures of long-necked 
vases and wroatlis of^ flowers- The whole is in good pioscrvolion and is a 
conspicuous object from tho Bum Bugii on tho other siclo of tho river. Baja 
Jtiswtml Sinh of Jodhpur, tho groat ally of Dftra Shikoli in his earliov and 
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more successful days, died in Kdbul about 1677 A.D., in tho reign of Aurang- 
zob, anil it is therefore scarcoly likely that his body was burnt hero. 

Still further up tho river, near the tornplo of Mnhndeo Balkoswar, is thotra- 

Maiml Rftjn, Bho,. dHional site of Mflhnl B4 J a Bh °j. ^ what Eaja Bboj 

it was is doubtful (seo Arch. Sum Rep,, IV., p # 96). 

Bugli LAdli Bogam, near the temple of SitnlA, is a largo enclosure, about 
112 yards square, smrounded by a lofty -wall of 
red sandstone with crenelated battlements, and with 
towors at each coiner. In tho centre of Iho south sido i.s a lofty arched gate¬ 
way, somewhat resembling the style of Futchpur Sfkri ; and similar arched 
buildings and false gateways stand at tho entrances on tho oilier three sides. In 
tho centre of tho enclosure now stands a Hindu Chlmfctri, or pavilion, erected 
some few years ago by tho Mulhum Seths, tho present occupiers of tho 
garden. Hero stood Lho tomb of LAdli Begum, and it is also said of Shaikh 
Fiiizi. Tho lady was the sister of Faizi, and Abul Fazl, and wife of Islam 
IvhAn, grandson of Shaikh Salim Ghishto, and governor of Bengal under 
Jahangir. Sho died in 1606 A. \) ty but the Arabic inscription over the gate¬ 
way shows tlio buildings to have been erected some years before in 1004 H. 
(1596 during Akbar's reign. Not far from tho gateway is a remarkably 
fine bdoli, or largo well, with staircases leading clown to the water, and with 
underground chambers in throe stories or galleries running round it. 

Thero is not much to notico in the Kandhari Bagh, a large walled enclosure 

with domed cupolas at tlio corners, the building- in tho 
Kandlifiw Bugl*. , _ . . . . . (1 1 T n 

conlro oi which wus ongmally tho tomb of one of Shah 

JaliAn’s queens, a daughter of Muznffiir ITusaiii, grandson of Ismail Shah, king 
of Persia. Burly in British rule ibis tomb was converted into a court-house ; 
it is now the occasional rosidonco of the riija of Bhartpur, 

At no groat distance west of Liidli Bagh and KandhAri BAgh, in tho fields 
north of tho Siknndra road, is supposed to bo tho tomb 
of Sadik Ivhan, Akbar’s spiritual guide (see Beale's 
Oriental Biography , 5.t>.). This is a largo and lofty octagonal building, placed on 
n raised platform and surmounted with a dome. In the centre of oach sido 
is a recess with ongrailod arch, and above oach is a tier of three engrailed arohed 
windows flanked by two square-topped doorways. 

To tho west of this stands on a raised platform a square open hall, sup¬ 
ported on 64 pillars in six rows each wav, the outer 
Tomb of Sftldbat Khfin. 1 , , , , 1 , Al i i a m, 

rows doubled, and tho corner groups quadrupled. Tho 

building is flat roofed, and of red sandstone. At the corners of the platform 


Sudilc Khdn’s tomb, 
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are square domed-cupolas, supported on four pillars; tlio coiliiig3 are orna- 
monted with paintings of flowers on polished stucco. This tuiiquo hall has boon 
identified with tlie lomb of Snldbat Khan, but, Mr. Ronsoii thinks, erroneously 
so. Saldbat Khun was baldishi, or paymaster, to Slnih Jahdn, and is said to 
have been killed in dnrbAr by Amur Sink RAthor, after whom the Amar Sinh 
gate of the Fort is named (Beale's Oriental Bwffraphj , s,v.), 

Opposilo to tho stone horso on tlie Sikandm road, about four milos from 
Tomb on tho Siknudm Agra, is tlio lofty arched gfttoway of an ancient sardi, 
Roft(L said to bo that of I’tibftr Khan Kliw&jn. North of 

this is a large well, and north-west, at. a short distance, a building said to bo 
the tomb of Flibftr Khan, but conjectured by Mr. Onrlloylo to bo that of Sikan- 
dar liodi. This building stands on a largo platform about 110 fool squnro, 
supported on eight arched vaults in each side, and with domed cupolas on four 
pillars at each corner. The building has originally been an open bdmdari } but 
is now walled up. The roof is surmounted with one principal domo in fcho centre 
and four inferior ones at each corner. 

At a very short distanco from this on the west is a very fino masonry tank 
partially in ruins, also said to bo Ttibav Kbfm's, but 
more commonly known as <3urn led Tal. Tho tank is 
about ISO yards square, and of considerable depth. On tho south sido, near 
the south-east angle, is Llio canal that foods with a small suboulinaio tank for 
collecting the water; and there appear to lnivo boon overflow outlets on tho 
west. 

Tho principal mosques, such as tho Jumi' MasjW and tho AVbnri Mnsjid, 
Custody and caio of nn- avo managed by u board of local agent Muhammadans, 
oiantimiiiimgH fivo j n number, constituted under Regulation XIX. of 

1810, They liavoan inconio ufRs. 13,000, with an expenditure of Rs, 12,(100. 
Tlio great part of the land sunounding tho city belongs to Government, and a 
largo part of tho income is credited to tlio municipality. Tho romuimlor, 
amounting usually to about Us. 5,000 a year, is principally devoted to tho 
maintenance of the gardens at tho Taj, Ruin BAgh, FtimAd-ud-danlA^imd Bikandm, 
to the support of which Government also gi\es a yearly grant. Ancient build¬ 
ings have of Into mot with much belter treatment than is recorded concerning 
thorn in former days. In 1809 a committee was appointed to supervise tho 
repairs of the Taj and Akbarhs tomb at Sikandm, and up to 1814 a Ifikh of 
rupees had been spent in those ■works. In 1855, Colonel Sluomun pointed out 
that tho tomb of rtimad-ud-daulfi had boon sadly neglected, and loft to fall to 
ruin by its proprietor; it is now under tho care of tho local commit too, and has 
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been placed in a proper state of repair. Of recent years large sums have been 
expendod for fclio repairs and restoration of tlio places in tho Fort, and of the 
Tlij Malial, and further sums have been sanctioned. The duty of carrying out 
tlioso repairs has been entrusted, since 1876, to a special division (the Archeo¬ 
logical) under an experienced officer of the Public Works Department. Up to 
tlio end of tho year 1881-82, Rs. 1,27,195 had been expended on the TAj, 
Rs. 73,815 on tho palace buildings in tlio Fort, and Rs. 2,29,905 on other an¬ 
cient buildings. 

Tho history of Agra city has boon given in that of tlio district, and 
it would be mero repetition to give it hero at any 
length. Tho following brief summary of events will 
suffice. Tho early history goos bade only to tho time of Sikandnr Lodi 
(1492 A.D.), wlio made it his capital, but legonds of a more ancient city are 
not wanting. According to one of tlioso it was once known as Jamparast, 
having been founded b}' a Raja Bans, son of Raja Jamraj, and named in 
honor of tlio latter. Another ancient name ia said to have been Nagarchln. 
Native historians describe tho city as originally a villago in parganah Bi&na 
(now in Blmrlpur native state) ; and tradition assigns to tho quarter of 
RAwatptira, near the Fort, tho honor of being the site of that original village, 
which was inhabited, it is said, by Rfuvats* 

BAbnv and Hum Ay tin, tlio first two Mughal emperors of Hindustani, 
resided liore, but arguments have boou adduced [vide supra , page 589) to 
prove that thoir oity of Agra was on tho opposite bank of tho Jumna from 
that on which stood tlio oity of the Lodi emperor, and oil which tho later one 
of Akbur was built; Akim 1 took up his residence here in 1556, and began the 
'building or rebuilding of tlio Fort about 1567. His preference as a place of 
residence was, however, given to Fatehpur Sikri, and even to Allahabad rather 
than to Agra, although Agra was bis capital and boro his name, Akbarnbad. 
This name, it is said, is still as commonly hoard among natives, especially 
among Muhammadans, as tho more ancient Hindu name (Agra). During 
the hundred years succeeding Alcbar’s succession most of tho principal build¬ 
ings of architectural importance in and near Agra came into existence. 
There can bo little doubt, too, that during this poriod tho oity grew to dimen¬ 
sions far excocdiiig those of tho pvosont one, and tradition saya that tlio 
Jumna ran, in tlioso days, like a canal through the heart of tlio city, which 
exlonded 10 kos in length and 4 in width on tho right,' and 3 in length and 2 
in width on tho left bank. Tho remains of ancient gardens, palaces, and tombs, 
allhough Uioy scarcely substantiate tho traditional account of its extent, prove 

91 
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the former existence* of n much larger city and suburbs than wo soo at tho pro- 
sent day. 

Tho commencement of Slidh Jahfin’s reign (1628) probably marks tho 
commencement of tho most prosperous poriod in tho city’s history. To that 
omporor are duo the Jami’ Masjid, or groat mosque \ tho Tripolia market placo ; 
tho principal buildings in the Port, such as the Ohihal SuMn, tho Dfwfin-h’Xm 
and Diwfin-i-Khris, tho baths and sleeping apartment, and tho Moti Mnsjid or 
pearl mosque ; and most famous of fill, tlio Taj Mahal. Those nro a few only 
of tho many monumouta of this roign. Tlioro was also considerable commercial 
prosperity, and n largo community of Christians had settled horo, whoso mom- 
bors wero ongagod in trade, or in tho imperial service, A French writor, M. 
do Tliovenot (quoted iu SIoemail’s Hambies and Recollections) XI,,49), who visited 
Agm in 1666, says, f< some aflirm llmt tlioro aro 26,000 Christian families in 
Agra ; but all do not agree iu that. Tho Dutch liavo a factory, but tho English 
have now none, bocauso it did not turn to account.” Sluili Jaliftu is credited 
with having entertained tho design of rebuilding tho city, and is said to lmvo even 
commenced the demolition of the narrow, crooked streets, when the complaints 
of the citizens induced him to abandon the project and to build Shahjalidnabad 
or Dehli instead. * 

IJndor his successor, Auvangzeb, Agra decreased somewhat in importance, 
aa that emperor made Dolili his capital and chief residence* Bernier, who aotod 
as physician to Aurangzeb for eight out of the twelve years (cir* 1655-67 
A.D.) he spoilt in Hindustan, tells us (Travels in the Mughal Umpire, translated 
by Irving Block, I., page 321) that u Agra having boon a favourite and more 
frequent abode of the kings of Hindustan sinco the days of A kb nr, it surpasses 
Dolili in ox tent, in tho multitude of residences belonging to omrahs and rftjas, 
and of tho good atone or brick houses inhabited by private individuals \ and in 
tho numbor and convenioncy of its caravanserais.” Ho adds, however, that, 
11 not having been constructed after any socfclod design, it wants tho uniform 
and wide streets that so eminently distinguish Dehli.” Beyond adding tho 
fosso to tho Fort, and perhaps building tho Mubiirak-Manzil (till recently 
used as the custom-kouso), Aurangzeb contributed little to the ftrchiieoturo 
of the city. 

Agra continued to flourish till tho roign of Muhammad Slitih (1719—1748) 
A.D.) It was in this roign probably that tho embattled wall already mention¬ 
ed was built round the city. It stood a siege in 1757 A.D, by Alnnnd Shah 
Durrfari, and in 1761 (or 1761) passed into tho hands of tho JAt oliief, Sdraj 
Mah Tho injury infliofccd by the Juts to tlio public buildings has boon mon- 
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tionedin tlio district history (svpra, p. 619). jSuraj Mai was succeeded by Jawfiliir 
Sinli, who lived in' the Agra palace, where ho was murdered in 1766. Agra 
Was recaptured for the emperor by Najaf Khan in 1774, and that chief himself 
resided in the palace for live years. Sindliia captured tho Fort in March, 1784, 
and tho city remained in Mnrhatta possession until takon by the British, under 
Lord Lako, in October, 1808, It has ever since remained in British occupa¬ 
tion. 

Agra became tlio capital of tho north-western provinces in 1886, on thoir 
boing constituted a separate lioutenant-govemorslup. It romained tho capital 
until 18/18, when tho head-quarters of Government were transferred to 
Allahabad. Tlio share takon by this city in tho ovonts of 1857-58 has been 
detailed in tho district notice and the narrative need not be recapitulated, 
The chiof incidents sinco that period lmvo boon tho visit of the Prince of 
Wales in January, 1876, and tho completion of the Jumna bridge in the 
same yoar. 

Aharan.—Agricultural village in the north-east of tahsil I’tim&dpur j dis¬ 
tant 21 miles north-east from Agra, and 12 miles north from I’timddpur. La¬ 
titude <2,V-%V-n" ; longitude 78°-16'-5G". Population (1881) 2,638 (1,189 
females). It has a second-class polico-station, 

Bah,—House-tax (ehaukhldri) town in tho contre of tahsil Paniihat, and 
hcad-quarlors of tho tahsil sinco January, 1882 ; distant 45 miles south-east from 
Agra; is siluatod on tho unmotallod road from Agra to i! taw ah, Latitude 
26°-52 / -30" ; longitudo 78 0 -38 , “13' , t Population (1881) 3,619 (1,917 females). 
The town is in a fairly prosperous condition, and is in many rospects far in 
advance of larger places. It has four gateways, but no gates; and tho houses 
arc so built as to form a fairly perfect circuit wall. Many of the houses are 
well built of masonry. There is a roadway from oast to west and another from 
north to south j so that tho two roads have a cross-shaped ground plan, and 
divide tho town into four parts, The roads are for tho most park lined by shops 
with handsome masonry fronts. The market-place is in a wide open square 
space, surrounded by shops, with a good well in the oontre, and a stone built 
temple with a handsome carved doorway in one corner. In tho main street are 
a first-class polico-station and a town ( tahsili ) school. Thero is also an imperial 
post-office. 

Considerable trade passes through Bah from tho towns of GwftMr torritory 
to tho towns of the Doab, and especially to Sarsnganj in tho Mainpuri district. 
Bullocks and camols are employed in considerable numbers in this traffic, and 
Bah ia rather a busy town, boing much frequented as a halting-place, , The 
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watch and ward of the town ia provided for by taxation under Aot XX. of 
1856. 

During 1881-82 tlio lumB 0 »taz thereby imposed, togofchor lvitli it bnlanca of Rff. 08 from tlio pre¬ 
ceding year, gave a total income of Ka. 708. Tlio Qxpondituvo, which was chiofly onpolico (11 a v 327), 
public tvorlni (Ra, 131), and c on s or v anoy (Ha. 150), ainowifcod to H$. 707. Tho i o turns ah owed 081 
honsda, of which 162 were assessed with tlio taxi the incidonco being Ils, 4-fi-l por house asacssod, 
and Ho. O-3-l per hood of population. 

Tradition ascribes tho origin of Bah to KuIyAn Sinli, raja of Bliadawar, 
who lived towards the close of the seventeenth century. He built a Tosidonoo 
boro, and a garden called affcor his own name, aud is said to have givon tho 
name of BAh to tiro town from a ‘ stream ’ of water near the garden. Another 
rdjn, Baliht Sinli, founded the temple of Thakur MadangopAl in tho year 1752 
A.D. Tho endowment bestowed by him is now commuted for an annual grant 
of Us. 312 paid by the British Grovornmout. During the rula of tho rAjas of 
Bliadawar, one of their dmiis resided here and another at PauAlmt. It gave its 
namo to a pargannh fonned out of the old llafchlcAnt m a hill, and had a tnhsildAr 
here at the commencement of tho British rule, ltaja Baklit Sinli of BhadAwar’n 
possession of both Biili and PanAhat was interrupted hy the JAts in 1768 A.D., 
and recovered hy tho vAja from 1769 to 1784, wlion ho lost it again to tho 
Marhattas. 

Bamroli Katara.—Agricullai’ftl villnga in tho cast of Huzur talisil; distant 
8 miles south-east from Agra; on the immetallod road to Fatohabad. Latitude 
27°-7'-35" } longitiulo 7S°-9'-9". Population (1881) 2,997 (1,410 females). 
It is said that this was onco tho north-wosfc limit of tho kingdom of 
Bliadawar. 

Barhan,—Agricultural town in tlio north of talisil I’UmAdpiir; distant 22^ 

1 miles north-east from Agra, and 12 miles north from I’timAdpur; on tho nnmo- 
tallod road from Jalesav to Ttim&dpur via Agwar Khus. Latitude 27°-19 , -49' / ; 
longitudo 7S°-14'~3 /7 . Population (18S1) 3,724 (1,695 lemalos). It is a 
station on the Bast Indian J railway, and has an imperial post-oflioo. 

Basal.—Agricultural village in tho north of TIa/.ur talisil; distant 3 miles 
south-oast from Agra; adjoining tlio town of Tiijgauj. Latitiule 27°-9'-55 ,r ; 
longitudo 78°-5 / -12 // . Population (18811 2,372 (1,190 females). Haliarganj, 
where the Juts hud a talisil i, is included in Bnaai. 

Batosar.—Agricultural village in tho north of talisil FniiAUnt; distant 41 
miles south-onsi from Agra, and 6 miles north-west of BAh ; is situated on tlio 
right bank of the Jumna. Latitude 26°-56 / -22' / i longitudo 78°-35 / -9 // . 
Population (1881) 2,519 (1,225 fomalea), chiefly Brahmans. Tradition assigns the 
origin of tho villago to tho grandfather of Krishna, but tho name givon is 
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Sfirajsen, not Surason, and this is more properly connected with the anciont 
village of Siirajpur closo by. Another dQrivation is from the word 'hat? Sanskrit 
vata } a saorod tree, near which was au imago of Mahadco under thotitlh of Bates- 
varmtth, from which the villngo is named. Hero are located a second-class 
police-station and an imperial post-offico. 

The importance of tlio place would seem to dato from the time of Badan 
ginli, raja of Bluidawar, who lived about the beginning of tho 17th century. 
He built a templo to Mahfidno, under the title of Batesvarndfch just mentioned. 
The cluster of tomplos on tho bank of tho Jumna form a crescent and are most¬ 
ly in honor of Mahadco under different names, hut always represented by tho 
lingam, One is dedicated to Thdknr Nikunj Bihfiri, built by Rdja Bakhfc Sinh 
iu A.D. 1782 ; it rocoivcs Rs. 130 per annum from Government, A similar 
paymont is made on account of the temple of Tlinkur Bihari, founded by Bakhfc 
ginh’s minister in A.D. 1773. The ronmins of a fort built high up in. tho ravine, 
and of a residence constructed by tho rijas are still standing. 

The one groat commercial fair held in tho district is that of Batesar ; it begins 
about four or fivo days after tho dnodli, comes to its climax at the full moon on tho 
last day of Kdrtilc (October-Novembor), and continues on for 10 days or so in 
Aghan (Novombor-Becembor). Tho fair is in its origin a religious one. The 
groat day is ptirawndsi; wlion tho assembled pilgrims bathe in the Jumna, and 
mako offerings in the tomplo of Batesvarnath, Tho persons present on that 
day have boon calculated (mainly by actual counting) to number ,150,000 and 
this is probably an average attendance); this great crowd, however, does not 
last moro than 24 liours, if so long. It is chiefly, howover, as a horse-fair that 
tho assemblage is known to Europeans ; hut cattlo of all kinds and camels arc 
also brought in largo numbers for sale. The horses are the first to arrive and 
pour in up to three or four days before tho bathing-day, when tho market really 
opens and sales are effected. Directly after the batlnng-day they begin to move 
off. Tho camels como into the fair later than tho horses, and do not perhaps stay so 
long, Tho cattle market does not last for moro than three or four principal days ; 
the difficulty of providing fodder preventing a longor stay. The shops do not do 
much business until tho day beforo the bathing-day, baton the bathing-day and 
that noxt succeeding it, an immense amount of businoss is carried on, Tho 
villagers take tho opportunity to buy wlmt they want in tho way of wearing- 
apparel, brass and iron utensils, shoos, women’s ornaments, &c. 

Berk— Agricultural village in tho north of talisil Eateliabad ; distant 22 miles 
south-east from Agra, and 4 miles north from Eatohiibad; is situated on the 
right bank of the Jumna♦ Latitude 27°-5 / -10 // ; longitude 78 -20 -20 , 
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Population (1881) 251 (118 females), chiefly Thdkurs and Banins. A wookly 
market is held on Tuesdays. The village was founded about 300 years ago by 
Bari Sink, Thakur, and gave its name to the revonuo-freo (mud/?) estate known 
as ’ilaka fieri, a perpetual grant (altamghci) conferred by SliA.lv A’lrun on Mun- 
shi Cliait Shill, the hereditary spiritual gnido (jrir munhid ) of the liouaeholil of 
Daulat Bai Slndlua. The estate comprised 22 villages, of which 20 lay in par- 
ganah 01 of the Agra district and two in Muttra. This grant wa 9 confirmed 
by tho British, and tho grantee collectod tho revenue till the Mutiny. In 185(5 
there was a sub-settlement made with the old proprietors. From 1857 to 18G1 
tho revenue was collected by Government, whon, mider tho treaty with Slndlua, 
dated December 12 , I860, it obtained full possession. Some masonry build¬ 
ings, including a residence built by the muifidnrs, still exist. The villago has 
twice suffered pillage, once from tho Murhatbs and once during the Mutiny. 

Berichahar or Berichar.—Agricultural town in tho north of tnhsil Khairh- 
garli; distant 16 miles south-west from Agra, and 9 milos north-uorlh-onst 
from Khairngarh j near tho uimietallod road from Agra to Ivhainigurh. Lati¬ 
tude 27°-2'-36"; longitude IV-bV-W. Population (1881) 3,148 (.1,486 fe¬ 
males). It is a largo and flourishing villago, and has a good school. A weekly 
market is hold hero. 

Bhandod—Agricultural village in tho aouth-wosL of Hu'/nir tnhsil \ distant 
10 miles sonth-wost from Agra, Latitude 27 0 -S / ~(V / ; longitude 77°-58 / -57 rf . 
Population (1881) 689 (320 females). It is a, station on the Sindhia State 
Railway. 

Bichpuri "Agricultural village in the west of Hu Air tnhsil; distant G miles 
west from Agra, on tho metalled road from Agra to Bhnrtpur. Latitude 
27°-10''-32' / ; longitude 77°-57'-32 // , Population (1881) 808 ( 3 oG fomalos). 
It has an imperial post-office, and is a station on the Iti'ijpuluua Slate 
Railway, 

Bivthala—Agricultural village in tho south-east of tashil Khnivdgarh 5 
distant 18 milos south, from Agra, and 12 miles wost-sonth-west from Ivluiirfi- 
gnrii. Latitude 2G°-55 / - 0 " ; longitude 78°-4/-8". Population (1881) 2,070 (963 
females). Tradition assorts tiiat ludra held a festival {jag) hero aftor killing 
tho domon Birlhisvar on a spot whoro there is now a holy pool [kund], to which 
numbers resort during the rains, especially at the festival of janmasMami, in 
Bhddon (August-Seplember), and on tho four Mondays in Baisdkh (April- 
May). There is a tomplo dodioatod to Mahddeo Lila Bilas closo by, and a kind 
of leper asylum ; it is populurly believed one leper is cured by the water ovory 
year. 
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Chaoli.—Agricultural town in the centre of tahsil Ptimddpur; distant 14 
milos north-cast from Agra j and 8 miles north-west from I’tim&dpur ; 011 the 
unmotalled road from Jalesar to Ptimndpur vid Agwar KliAs. Lafcitudo 
27°-17 / (X / ; longitude 7S°-12M8' / . Population (1881) 3 , 2£1 (1,467 females). 
It has a villago school, and a small market. 

Ohhalosar—Agricultural village in the south-west of tahsil,Ttimadpur 5 
distant 6 milos norfcli-cnst from Agra, and 8 miles west from Ptimfidpur ; 
on the metalled road from Agra to Fliinddpur. Latitude 27°-13 /, -30' / ; longi¬ 
tude 78°-S'-18". Population (1881) 2,145 (991 females), This villago was of 
somo importance under the Muglials, a trace of whose vide remains in the ruined 
sardi known as Sarni Bogam, 

Dhimsiri.“-AgvicuUural village in tho centre of tahsil Fatolmbad ; dis¬ 
tant 16 miles south-east from Agra, and 8 miles west from Batehabad j on 
tho right bank of tho Agra canal, Latitude 27°-lM5 // ; longitude 
Population (1881) 2,990 (1,400 females). 

Dhirpura—Agricultural town in tho south-east of tahsil Ptimfidpur ; dis¬ 
tant 24 miles east from Agra, and 10 miles south-east from Ftim&dpur; stands 
on the loft or north bank of tho Jumna. Latitude 27°-8 / -40' / ; longi¬ 
tudo 78°-19^-30^. Population (1881) 3,378 U>5G9 females). 

Duhuki.—Agricultural village in tho north of tuhsUFfttohabad ; distant 14 
milos south-oast from Agra, and 8 miles north-west from Falchnbad, on the 
unmotalled road from Agm to Fatohabad. Latitude 27°-4 / -45' / ; longi- 
tudo 78°-li /r -10". Population (1881) 1,535 (699 females). It has a second- 
class police-station and a district post-offioo, 

Fatehabad.—Tahsil in tho south centre of tho Agra district: is bounded 
on tho north-east, east, and south-east by the Jumna 
Ljuuueuicnj and TJtangan rivers, tho former of which separates ifc 

from tho I’tim&dpur and Ffrozabad tahsils, and the latter from Pan&hat tahsil 
and tho Dholpur native state ; on tho north-west by the Agra (Huziir) tahsil; 
and on tho south-wost by tho Khftri stream, which separates it from the Khai- 
rfigarh tahsil. Except, therefore, on tho north-west, for a distance of about 15 
milos, it has natural boundaries in tho rivers just mentioned. In shape the 
parganah is very irregular ; its extreme breadth from oast to west is about 29£ 
miles, and extreme length from north to south 12 miles. The total area in 
1881-82 was 241*3 square milos, of which 163*0 wore cultivated, SI'S culti¬ 
vable, and 47*0 barren. Tho area paying Government revenue or quit-renfc 
'Was 240*0 Bcjuaro miles (163^0 cultivated, 31*0 cultivable, 46*0 barren). The 
amount of payment to Govommonl, whether lund-re venue or quit-rent (inolud- 
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mg, where such exists, viator-advantage, but not water-rates), was Ra. 2,51,309; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Its, 2,81,4fiC>, The amount of rout, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 4,29,990, 

According to tlio census of 1881, the tailsfl contained 161 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 21 had less than 200 inhabitants 5 GO 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 54 between 500 and 1,000 ) 20 

between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 between 2,000 and 3,000 ) anil l botweon 3,000 
and 5,000. There wero no towns containing nioro than 5,000 inhabitants. 
The total population was 101 ,7G2 (47,927 females), giving a density of 434 to 
the square milo< Classified according to religion, there wore 97,543 Hindus 
(44,487 females,)) 5,9G2 Muaalmrtns (2,874 females) ; 1,244 Jains (559 females); 
8 Christians (5 females); and 5 others (2 fomalos). 

In its main features this parganah resembles its eastern neighbour Fun&hal, 
It lies bohvoon two rivers, and there is a large ravine 
nmt with a considerable amount of low-lying land 
under tlio ravines. As in most tracts similarly situated, a bolt of sandy soil runs 
along the upper edges of tlio ravines, parallel with both 
the river linos. But tlio soil gradually changes as tlio 
higbov lands uro approached, and tho great bulk of tlio upland area is a good 
loam, light in places, but of average fertility. Two comparatively small tracts 
differ in character from tho rest of tho upland area. Both are depressions in 
tho soil of varying width. One, in the north-west of tho parganah, crosses tho 
rood between Dulndu and Kolnri; the other enters tho parganah in tho south¬ 
west at Achlmora, and is Imcenblo along a ran ark ably irregular course to tlio 
largo village Nabohra, whero it meets tlio Utangau near tho point of contact 
of Iho three parganahs of Baja Khora, B/ 1 I 1 Panahat, and Fatohnbad, Tho 
former depression is evidently the bod of an ancient arm or sota of tho 
Jumna ) and, though thoro can liavo boon no water in it for continues, it still 
proserves something of tlio ohnractor of recent alluvial land. Water is very 
near the surface, and tlio crops aio exceptionally hoavy, while sugarcane is 
grown on it with grout success. Tho other depression is more marked in 
character, and can bo traced throughout the whole district, from tho Jlharlpur 
boundary through tho western tahsils to Imdatnagar, and thonoo to this par¬ 
ganah, in which it onda its course. It is clearly tho bod of an old, though as 
far as can at present bo discovered, nameless river j in Ratolmbad it is known 
as tho nahr or natural f canal.’ Hoax* its mouth ravines of somo depth havo 
been formed on each side ; but higher up tho banks arc low and sloping, some¬ 
times composed of hard kankar soil, sometimes of sand. Tho fertility of tho 
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bed varies. As in the otlier tracts, water is near the surface, and wliero irrigated, 
tlio soil is very productive. But where the fields are left dry, produce is no 
better than in tho higher lands. Tho remains of boats are still occasionally 
found a few foot below tho surface of the bed. 

North-west of tho Jumna ravines begin in tho neck of a bend in the river, 
and beconio deeper and broader ns the stream flows 
east, gradually rivalling in depth and oxteut those of 
pnrganahs Ftim&dpur and FirozaLmd, on tho otlier side of the rivor. Thosoof 
the Utangan are very uniform throughout, and are similar in character to the 
ravines of tho samo river in Band hat. In some places they branch out far info 
the heart of the parganah, and on and about them is a considerable amount of 
tho unovou ancl sandy soil called p&kar* To the east the ravines of both rivers 
unite, and tlio country for miles around is broken and irregular. 

The alluvial soils aro much mixed with sand, and the inferior classes largely 
predominate. Neither the Utangan nor tho Jumna 
rise like the Chambal, nor, when they do ovorflow the 
lower levels, do their waters possess the fertilizing properties of that rivor. 

In ono important respect this pargauah differs greatly from BAh-Paiirtlmt, 
M fc . and that is in tho prevalence of irrigation. Water is 

50 or 60 feet from tho surface) but wells are easily 
and oheaply mado, and irrigation is tho rule, not tho exception. Tho irniiu 
channel of the Agra canal passes right across the tahsll, from west to oast by 
south, and empties ifcsolf in tho Utangan rivor near the village of Bihari, three 
miles cast of Nibohra. Two of its distributaries also water tho south-west of 
tho talisil. 

Tho metalled Agra and Bombay road crosses the talisfl in the extreme 
west, but its length in tho talisil is only two miles, Throe 
luunotallod roads pass from Agrn through tho tahsfl, 
tlio first through Fatehabad nml Bah to Etfiwali, the seoond through Slmmsabad 
and across the Utangan rivor into tho Dholpur State to BAja Khora, and tho 
tliird through tho west of tho tahsil to IrAdatnagar, across tho Khari stream. 
At Fatohabad tho first of fcheso is Grossed by tho road from Flrozabad, which 
is continued through this tahsil to KhuirAgarh ancl on to Jagner and the quar¬ 
ries at Tantpur; it crosses the second of these roads at Sfiamsabad, Agra is 
the market of tlio talisll. 

Fatehabad is the only town in tho tahsil of any size or importance, Slmins- 
abad being rather an aggregation of villages than a 
town. Nor are tlioro any markets of note, Ono is 
92 
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held on Sundays ami Thursdays in Fatehabad; anotlior on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays in Sluunsabad ; and others in a fow villages elsowhero onco a week. 
Tlio first is a cattle markot, Numerous small fairs uro hold on various dates 
at various villages ; five of those being at Fufehabad itsolf; but the trade at 
these is also on a very small sealo, Agricultural produce is the main article of 
oxporl, but country shoes and cloth uro largely m.ulo for homo consumption, 

Owing to Lho recent changes in tho oonutitution of this tahsil it is impossi¬ 
ble to give a connected account of its fiscal history, 
fiscal Ustoiy. j_ n XS7S the north-west section (15 villages) of tho old 

Futohabad tahsil was transferred to tho Agra (lluzur) tahsil, and lho uortli- 
onstorn half of Iradatnagur (55 villages) to Futohabad. Noifchor InVbitnagar 
nor Fatehabad is mentioned by name in tho A'in-i-Akbari, but tho town of 
Futohabad, known then as fjnfarnagiir, and tho adjacent country, wore included 
in the Havoli of Agra, and formed part of the lappa of Slianmbud, which also 
comprised part of lho abolished IrAdutnagnr tahsil. After tho comjuost in 1803 
both Jpargmmlis wore included in the Agra district, as constituted by Regula¬ 
tions IS, of 1804 and VIII. of 1805. Before that event both pargunahs had 
been under the immediate management of Colonel Massing, Tho enrreut 
assessment shows an increase of about 8 per cont. on the final demand of tho 
previous sottlomout in those portions of tho tahsil that were formerly included 
in Futohabad and Ir/ulatmigar, Of tho earlier settlements thoro is littlo reli¬ 
able information available. 

Fatehabad. —Chief town of 'the tahsil of tho same name ; situated in the 
contro of tho eastern half of tho tahsil; distant 21 miles south-east from Agra, 
Latitude 27°-l'-3d"; longitudo 78°-20 , -80". Population (1881) 4,441 (2,371 
females). Besides tho tabs Hi, there is a munsi/i., a first-class police-station,-an 
imperial post-oiRco, a talvsiU school, and two girls 1 schools. Thoro is very littlo 
trade in Fatehabad. A small bi-weekly markot is hold on Sundays and Thurs¬ 
days. Tho watch and ward of tlio town is provided for by taxation under Act 
XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 bho house-tax thoroby imposed, together with a balance of Kb. 187 from Llio 
preoeding yaw, gavo ft total mcomo of Its. 1,071. The oxpoudihuvfl, whioh wnti aliiody on polino 
(lla, i81), pubho works (Its. 148), and coiiHorvnnoy (lie, 210), amounted to Rs. 1,004. Tlio raluma 
fihowoil 1,382 houses, of which 410 woia assossod with tlio tax, tlio iuohloUcu holng lls. 2-4-6 poi 
house ftsscasod, and Ro. 0-3-4 pot Lend of population 

Fatoliabiid was originally named Zafniagar, and it ioiinud a part of Inpph 
Shamsabad in mah&l Hnycli Agra, 3Is name was, it is said, changed to 
Fatehabad bj r Aurungzcb, after his victory ovor his l>roLhov Third-shikoli at 
Sainogar in 1658 A.D., supra, } p, 010. Ho hail t u naosquo on tlio spot on 
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which lie rostod after his victory, and called It Mubfirnk Manzil; it was till 
lately used as tlia custom-houso, IIo also constructed a sar&i and a tank, 
and planted a largo grove to the south-east of the town [Arch. Sum, Mej). f 
IV., 195, and Suppl. Gloss,, II., 87], Both fcho Marliattas and Lho data had 
tn list Its hove. The present Inhsili is situated in the sardi, to which two square 
towers with gabled roofs woro added by the Marlialta chief, Rfio Bunde, during 
his occupation of the distriofc, Tho tank lias nearly silted up and only two 
of tho kiosks that adorned it now remain. Tho grovo still remains in tolerable 
preservation. 

Fatelipur Sikri. (Fuihpur Si Jen ). 1 —Municipal town and head-quarters of 
Position, mm, mu'lpojra- *ho KirAoli (or Fatehpnr-Sikri) tahsil, and n former 
kli(m capital of the Mughal Empire ; distant 23 miles wost- 

south-wost from Agra, and 10 inilos sonlli-wost from KirAoli. Latitude 
27°-5'-38'' / ; longitude 77°-42 / -17", Tho town is connected with Agra by a 
metalled road, passing through KirAoli, and this road is continued in the direction 
of Naslrnbad, hut is not metalled boyoiid Fatelipur Sikri. It is also connected 
by road with Achhnera, tho nearest railway station, at a distance of 11 miles. 
In 1865 the population of Fatelipur alono was returned at 6,079, anti in 1872 at 
6,878 ; including Sikri it was 8,636 and 8,505. By the census of 1881 the area 
of tho town site was 332 acres, with a total population of 6,243 (3,032 females), 
giving a density of 18 to lho aero. Tho Hindus numborod 3,536 (1,671 females), 
and the MusahiiAiis 2,706 (1,361 fomalos). The census of Sikri was takon 
separately in 1881 and returned at 2,508 (1,19 i females). 

Tho modern town of Fatelipur lies to lho south-wost of the ruins and palaces, 
find tho village of Sikri to the north-cast, hut both are 
Sito nnd rvppoamnco. within tho old boundary wall built by Akbar, which 

has a circnmferonco of about seven inilos “Tho sito of Fatolipur Sikri,” 
writes Dr. Planck, “ may ho doscribod as an oblong, measuring a mile in longth 
and throe-fourths of a milo in wid Ih. Its northom margin is hounded by a 
wide sandstone ridge from ono to two hundred feet in height, its remainder is 
bounded on all sidos by a Imtfclomonted stone wall 20 feet high, pierced by 10 
or 12 gateways. Tho wall with its lowers stands up bravely, but ruinous parte 
threaten a speedy downfall, Tho buildings of tho court which now remain, 
occupy tho ridge, with Salim Chishti’s tomb in tho place of honor at the highest 

1 Tin’s notice tins boon compiled fiom notes by Mr. T. Neman, C 8„ » report by Dr Planck, 
Bn,diary Commissionin', North-Woetom Provinces nnd Outlli, and such printed works ns Mr Eargus, 
noil’s Umlmy of fiiilnui and Jianlern Archituclui », lho lato Piofossor Blochmann s_ Atn-i-Jlkbari, 
and Mr. IJ. G. Keono'a ]Tund-Jiool In Ayra, Nor tho plan rumoxod tho editor 10 indebted to the 
courtesy o£ Mr. \V. 1\ Meath, Exooutivo Engineer, Aiohicologiwd Department, North-Western Pro> 
viucoa and OudU. 
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point; bat cvidoncos are not wanting to allow that formerly tlio wido; fairly- 
level expanse enclosed by the wall was laid out in gardens containing pleasant 
garden-houses, of which only traces remain. The modem town of Fatchpur 
Sikri occupies the western end only of this largo enclosure; on the level below 
the ridgOj and partly on tlio ridge, where tlio houses riso up to meet the great 
flight of stops loading to Salim Ohiahti’s dmyAh, which overshadows the town. 

It is a stone-built town, for stone is tlio cheapest building material of the place, 
but tlio houses are not worthy of Lho material, being, as a rule, low and mean 
looking. 

" The town is reached from tho principal gateway on the oastorn side by 
a long open road which passos through tlio coil Ire of tho town, forming its prin¬ 
cipal bazar road, and is continued for a short distance to a gateway to tho west, 
for tlio town is pretty closo to tho wall on tint side. This roadway, whero it 
passes from tho eastern gate through tlio open hind to reach tho town, is alto¬ 
gether unmade mid undrninod, and pres outs tho sippaaranco of a straight track 
of sand iu which angular pieces of sfcono arc hidden, and as this is tho way by 
which all tlio traffic to and from tho Agra oity passos, tlio state of this luilf 
mile of roadway must bo a causa of great inconvonionco to the people and of 
Buffering to many boasts of burden. Whore fcho road passos through tho town, 
a very great improvement appears, for tlio greater part of it has boon paved 
with well-cut blocks of stone, and wlion tho paving is completed, there will bo a 
durable controway woll-drninod on both sides. Tho bazar is long, straight and 
fairly-wido, and will bo immeasurably improved by this paving.” 

Tho above description was written some years ago, and tho notice that 
follows, but is inthero quoted, regarding tho then neglected stale of tho town in 
matters of conservancy and clmiiuigo would scarcely apply at tho presold. Limo. 
Tho modern public buildings nro u police-station (socond-olass), well placed ia 
tho centre of tlio town, an imperial post-office, a second class dispensary, nud a 
tahsili school. There is also a dak bungalow, a part of tlio old palaces—that 
formerly occnpiod as tho Emperor’s record office, according to some authorities 
—having been converted to that purpose, while other portions of tlio palace build* 
ings arc available for occupation by visitors on permission given by tho oolloci 
tor. Iter native travellers tlio old sardi^ bonoulh Salim Ohiahti’a dargdh } is, 
although sadly changed in appearance from what it was in Akbuv’s time, a com¬ 
modious resting-place. All the voile actually in the town contain brackish 
water, but on the cast and west sides are two old wells, known as tlio lbrain 
Bagh and Hakim’s well, from which swoot water is obtainable. Tlio health of 
the town is pronounced good. 
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■Abill Fazl mentions, in bis Ain-i-Akbari (see Bloolimtmn’s translation, 

Manufactures, pt Ffttcl T ur principal places in the 

Mughal empire, in 1596, whore hair-weaving and silk- 
spinning wore curried on; the figures and patterns, knots and variety of 
fashions which now prevail/ 1 ho writes, “astonish experienced travellers/* 
Spooial montion is nmdo m tho satno work (p, 223) of thostone-mason’s craft,in 
connection with Fatehpur Sikri. lied sandstone from tho hills there cost thon 
throe il&ms (of which 40 went to tho rupee) per maund. “ Clover workmen chisel 
it so skilfully, as no turner could do with wood] and their works vie with the 
picture-hook of AIdM [the great painter of the Sassamdos] ,> —nor will the modem 
visitor to Fatehpur Sikri think tho culogium extravagant But, in these degene¬ 
rate times, tho weaving of a few cotton carpets of the coarse and cheap kind, 
and tho fashioning of nolo millnstones are tho only manufactures of the place. 

Its trade, too, must Imvo been considerable wlicn Abul Fazl wrote, 
a 1 though, us Fatehpur had cquskI to ho the capital in 
1586, tun years earlier than the compilation of the 
Akbavi, it had, doubtless, even thon begun to decline. The grand sardi already 
mentioned was, in tho days of its courtly magnificence, the rendezvous of mer¬ 
chants from probably all tho then known parts of the globo, certainly Europe was 
woll represented as tho lists of commodities bought and sold serve to show. But, 
a 6 with maim fact arcs so with trade, scarcely tho shadow of the past grandeur 
remains. Tho chief imports into the municipality according to the official state¬ 
ment, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, wore as follows i grain 
(81,215 maunds) ; refined sugar (1,298 maunds); unrefined sugar (8,596 
mwinds ); ghi (335 maunds); animals for slaughter (3,658 head); oil and 
oilseeds (M2 maunds); drugs and spices (Ils, 8,567); tobacco (523 maunds); 
doth (IU42,537); and metals (Ite, 1,481). 

Tho municipality of Fatehpur Sikri was established in 1866; tho com¬ 
mittee) consists of nine members, of whom three ait by 
Municipality. virtue of their offico and the remainder by nomination. 

The income of the municipality ia dorived chiefly from an octroi tax falling in 
1881-82 at tho rate of fto. 0-8-8 on net receipts per head of population. The 
total income in 1881-82 was Rs. 5,426 (including a balance of Rs, 1,242 from 
tho previous year). Tho total expenditure in tho same year was Us. 4,320, the 
chief item of which was original works (Rs* 1,764). 

We may now turn our attention to the ruins of Akbor’s capital, for 
Fatehpur was so distinguished (luring tho 15 years 
from 1571 to 1586 A.D. The circumstances to which 


Tho palaces uud dargdh 
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ifc owed ifcs selection ns tho royal residence liavo "boon sko tolled in tho district 
notice (s?ipm, page 594), and may bo briefly referred to tho birth hero of 
Prince Salim, afterwards tho Emperor Jahangir, as the result, ifc was holieyed, 
of the Saint Salim Chishti’a spiritual exertions. If tho account givoa in 
tho Turiklw-Baddy hnl ( JSfliot , V., 499) is correct, tho palace at Fatohpnr was 
completed in 979 H. or 1571 A.D., while ifc was only in 1570 that ifc nncl tho 
city wall were comm once d. Tho great mosque boars an inscription giving the 
siuno year (157J), but ifc may not have boon finished for some fcimo afterwards* 
The white marblo tomb bears a dafco ton years later, 1581. It is covtnm that 
no building went on after 15S0, so that the short space of 15 yours saw tho 
whole magnificent file constructed, and most of tho buildings wore doubtless 
built during tho early years of that period. Tho design appears Lo have been to 
build a large oifcy licio, a design never carried out owing Lo imperial caprice 
having so soon changed tho royal residence to othor places, for the apace 
included within the boundary wall measures 3,386 yards by 1,585 yards, or 
about 2 miles by 7 furlongs. The gateways, beginning from tho norfch-oust 
hear tho following names : tlio Dclili, Lai, Agra, Snmjpdl, Olmndanjail, 
QwAliar, Toliira, and Ajmir. The precipitous face of the ridgo to the north- 
west formed a natural boundary, and in part tho palaoo buildings must have 
formed a protection, At the time when this now city was founded there was no 
town where tho present one of Latolipur stands; the town or village then 
existing was where the present ono of Sikri is, Akluir’s capital is generally 
alluded to in tho J&n-i-Akbari } and is also usually monfcionod in (ho histories by 
the name ( Path par ’ only. Tho hotter opinion seems io bo that Alclmr gave this 
name simply to tho city ho founded, mid this lias the support of ILrishta 
(Brigg’s translation II., 2*34), who wrote—“ tho king [Akbar] considering 
tho villugo of Sikri a particularly propitious spot, two of his sons having 
boon born there, ho ordered tlio foutidniiott of a city Lo bo laid, which, after 
tho conquest of Guzar&t, ho called Fathpur,” This is moro probable than 
the supposition that Uie name of Sikri was changed to Fathpuv by JVtbav, in com¬ 
memoration of his victory there in 1527 (hoc Thornton’s Gazetteer, 

Passing now to tho buildings thoinaolras, as they at present appear, and 


Darflflh o£ Satfin Cbfahbi. 


supposing tho visitor to outer tho onehmiro at tlio 
Tcliiva gale on tho south-west and to pass through 


the modem town of Fatolipur, the first of tho buildings lo bo vouched would 


be tlio dargdh or tomb mid tho mosque adjoining ifc, in tlio same enclosure, 


both of whioli bear tlio name of Salim Ohishth 


Tho cntranco to this enclosure 


is by a lofty gateway, tho Buland D&nv&za, reached from tho foot of tho hill 
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by a long flight of stops, and raised 130 feofc above the plateau on the edge of 
which it stands. Mi\ Forgussou (History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ 
page 579) has given an eloquent description of this mosque, remarking that it 
is “ hardly surpassed by any in India.” The plan ho has given is on a larger 
ecalo than llio size of tho accompanying plan (in winch all tho• principal 
buildings are shown) permitted, but the plan we give may be taken as 
fairly correct. Deferring tho description of tho great gateway, wo may 
notice first the intorior and its buildings. The measurements of the enclosure, 
according to Mr, Forgusson, ar« 550 foot east and west by 470 feet north and 
south ovor all; according to Mr. Koeno the quadrangle or court of tho danj&h 
is 433 feet by 3GG foot (not 440 by 350 as given by Ml’, JVgussoii). The 
mosquo, which occupies tho wosfc side of tho court and is crowned by/throe 
domes, is, according to Mr. Forgusson, 290 foot by 80 foot. Mr. lteeno thus 
describes this building {Handbook) pp, 49-50) : “Upon the main arch is a 
cluonogrtim, i this mosque is tho duplicato of the Holy place/ which, being 
interpreted, gives the Ilijri dato 979 — A.D. 1571. The wings of the mosque are 
of rod slono with lofty square pillars, iu the prorailing Hinduised fashion of the 
place and timo i but thocenfcro is a vast vaulted place of assembly, paved with 
white marble, and painted about iii white and delicate tints in a varioty of 
goo mo trio patterns.” 

Behind tho mosquo is tho tomb of an infant alleged by tradition* to have 
boon tho still-born child of Akhar, for which tho saint substituted one who 
became Prince Salim. Near this is a door purporting to load to tho cave 
where tho saint originally lived, and tho small mosque said to have been built 
for him by tho stonoontlors, with other objects of legendary interest. Return¬ 
ing to tho courtyard, ihoro uro, to tho loft of tho mosquo, two tombs ; that of 
Salim Ohishti, “wholly in white marble, and tho windows with pierced tracery 
of tho most Gxquisilo geometrical patterns—flowing tracery is a later inven¬ 
tion. It possesses, besides, a doop cornice of marble supported by brackets of 
tho most elaborate design, so much so, indeed, as to bo almost fantastic— 
tlie only approach to bad taste iu tho place j tlio other tomb, that of Is!6m 
Khan, is soberer and in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its surround¬ 
ings,” (UiaL of Inch and Eastern Arch pago 580.) Inside, according 
to Mr. Koono, the tomb of Salim Ohishti is of marble only for about four 
foot from tho floor j “ at this point occurs a sort of dado, the walls above being 
wainscoted with rod sandsLono. All the panels are covered with flowers painted 
in a somewhat tawdry stylo by order of Mr, Mansell, who was collector of 
Agra about 1836 ; but tho old paintings avo said to have been merely restored 
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or roprodneed. Over the remains of fcho saint is a sort of bedstead onernstod 
with fine motlioi’-o’-poavl work, and t-Lio nacrous sheen is particularly pleasing 
in tlio half-light of tho mortuary chaml>eT. ,,r An inscription on the inner 
wall gives tlio ihito DBS Hijri (1581 A.D*). The tombs of tho woman nro 
in tho centre of tho north sitlo of tlio court. Tho Isliim TChfin referred to in 
the quotation from Mr. "Forgussou was governor of Bongal in Iho reign of 
Jahangir, and a grandson of tho saint. 

It remains to notice tho great northern gateway, which Mu. Forgusson 

regards as “ lioblo beyond that of any portal attached 

Bulmul Durw&sa. , _ ■». , » . i \ * i 1 n 

to any mosqno in India, perhaps in tlio whole world. 
From an inscription upon tlio sandstone, on tho loft hand uh you enter tlio 
gateway from tho quadrangle, is an inscription in bold relief, of which tho 
following account is given by Mr. Keene (p. 48):— 1 

,l ‘Ilia ‘Mujodty, King of Kingn, Honvonof tho GourL, Shadow nF Goil, JaUt-url-ilin Tdithrtnimud 
KhAn, tho Einpornr, Ho iionQiioial rtio Idngdoiu of tlio 'JouDij and Dilii 1 >ob, whiuli wuh formerly 
cal lei Khfi-n Uua, in tho ill vino your 40111 '(op, of his accouHioii) 1 com'Apf>ii(Unu to fclio llijrl year 
1010. Having roiwhcd I»’iil;ohpui'ho jjiooiipdcil to Agin.’ Tliwi follow tho imuol fulHoino prniHos, 
ntii then a fliuhlou inoilnlulion into Dto minor koy, in Dio diiipc or a priaaiigo from Dm Arabia J/adls, 
or ^bucioiI traditiono, 1 in Dio bmo spjriL of Dio ohivo on tlio ltimmii <*in* i * Haul Johub, on whom ho- 
panco I Tho world ir a bridge* pilau ovor it, but "build no liouuo blioro * lio who luijioth for nn hour, 
may hopo for nn olevnity tho woi'lil is hub mi hour, spond it in clovoUon : Dio rout in "minion, 1 On 
tho opposite si do emobhor cat v ml BDnfcmiuo holla na Dud. tuorfe ia wwaJifp. * llu Duit uUnitoth up to 
pray, and his hoavt ia not m lna dtity, iho namo oxultotli nob liinmolf, xmuninmy hit fiom 0\>d, Thy 
host possottsion is wlmlthon hint gwon in alms: thy ho it trailiu ia sidliny Dn& wmhi for tho i\wl, Ao/ 
This inscription closes with a lino that in a little ohnowro, hat may \>o thvro pavvaplu'Asod, and i« a 
plcaaant spoohuou of a Persian conceit. 1 Know that tho world a ghiaa wlwno live faumv Iuvh coma 
and ia £qug, take m thine own nothing move than wlnvt thou looWt upon.’ TULh whole vet of 
inscriptions is valuable as ft trait of clmvactor > Dm Ihnporor pvolnihly devised, or tianotloiwd, l lie 
idea. Ho (lied about four years nftor tlio date mcovdud in that fivst oilod s and porhapn, uh his 
oloutiod end nppionolifld, ho may luivo boon lod to puudm? ou tho folly of building an many < Ihjuhoh, 1 
and forming bucIi vast plans hi auoh a DuusitOry oswtoim A bridge, like that of Lauiorna, d<)i;imi fcud 
with tho dnuco of (loath, 0 


Numbers of ^vomon, both Hindu ami Muhammadan, resort to tho tomb of 
Salim Clash ti to hnploro tho mlarcossion of tlio saint in their lit vein 1 wlumchihh- 
loss, Similarly, tho doors of tlio great galowny nro studded with liorfin-rfiooH, 
nailed on by tho owners of sick horses, who seek the intervention of tho saint 
for thou 1 recovery, 

Leaving tho mosque and tomb, wo turn to tlio secular buildings. To Iho 


Tho liousoa of Abul IVJ 

mid Mxi. 


north of Iho DurgAli we conic upon the houses of Abut 
Fnzi and liis brother Fnizi, AkbaFs most intimate 


friends aucl followers of Ins new religion, tlio TauMclA-Udhi^ or the Divine mono- 
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thoism. [For a learned account of tho creed see Blochmann’s translation of 
the A'wi-i-Akbdrl, pp. 167-213.] Beyond tlio association witli these famous 
namos tlieio is nothing of special interest in these buildings, and they now serve 
tho Inunblo purpose of lodging a boys’ school. 

To tho east of these is tho principal palace, called by the guides tho JahAn- 
gxui Mahal or Jodh Bfii Mahal, the latter more usually, 
although with loss reason. Tho idea that Akbar had a 
wife named Jodli BAi, who was the mother of JabAngir, seems to have been 
entertained al one timo by so high an antliority ns the Into Professor 
Bloclimann (see his translation of tho Xm-i-AIcbavL) p, 309). "But there can 
bo no roasonablo doubt tlmt Jodh Bui was tho wife, and not the mother, 
of Jahangir. Sho was tho dnughtor of Moth, r&ja of Jodhpur. Jahangir’s 
mothor was in all probability tlio daughter of BAja Bihnil Mai, a Kaclili- 
wAha Rajput, and sister of Raja Bhngwdn This, Tho proper namo of this 
lady is not known, but lior titlo is givon as Maviam-uz-Zamdn{ } il the Mary 
of tho Ago,” the origin probably of tho myth regarding Akbar’s supposed 
Christian wife. The palaco thus wrongly attributed to Jodh Bui may have been, 
and probably was, tho rosidenco of Ilia zandna or some portion of it. Of Akbar’s 
many wives, the names of seven hnvobeen collected from thoMuliammadnn histo¬ 
rians, by tho Into Professor Bloclunann j of theso the chief was Sultana Rukia, 
and it may bo that (as supposed by Mr. ICecne) this palace was especially appro¬ 
priated to her, but tho probabilities uro in favour of tho view that makes it tho 
abode of a Hindu princess, possibly tho mother of Jahangir (but not Jodli BAi)^ 
Tho palaco consists of a scries of apartments, some in two and some in three 
stories, roofed with sloping slabs covered with blue cnamol, and occupying the 
north and south sides of a largo quadrangular comb-yard (177 ft. by 157 ft). 
Tho remaining sidos aro closed in by a continuous gallery. Hindu ornaments 
provail in tlio carvings, and fragments of an idol have, it is said, been found 
hero. Tho building itself lias one main entrance on tlio cast, a lofty and richly- 
carved gate, so placod as to bar all viow from tlio outside, but it also lias a 
passage, supported on arches, loading from tho upper story on tlio north, and 
carried, with screen walls on either side and a canopy over-head, down tlio 
north aide of tho hill to whero apparently terraces, nov r no longer existing, 
ovorloolced tlio plain. This building was at one time, during British occupa¬ 
tion, used as a lah&ili, and tho injuries it sustained are but too apparent. 

Leaving tlio palaco just described by tho principal gateway, the -visitor 

Jloktivo position# of U» *tC}» upon * P™ d ' ^ "f 

other principal builuirys. pyrites ]Vlr. ICconc) founony enclosed by a ccioinnule, 
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On this torraco stand tlio buildings known to the guides ns Birbal’s houso, the 
Christian wife’s house, and tlio Klifis Mahal, or “ private chambers,” In another 
court, but in tho same neighborhood, is a rosorvoiv of water crossed by four 
causeways meeting in the confcro. On tho south of tho Klias Mahal, close to 
thisroservoir, is tlio KlnviibgWi, lit. c Sleeping place/ supposed to have been used 
during tho day by tho emperor and tho more intimate undo members of his 
family, on the top of which is pointed out a small and severely simple chamber 
which, it is said, Akim’ himself usod ns a sleeping apartment during the heal 
of mid-day, Behind tlio pitlaco known as Birbul’s is tho stable-yard. Some 
further description of these buildings may not bo out of place. 

Birbal’s honso, or (as Mr. Kocno says) moro probably that of his daughter, 
is a beautiful curved square building of red sandstone, 

11 ,U ‘ J n two stories high, having four chambers in the upper, 

which are said to havo been occupied by tlio daughter of Akbnr’s general, Jhija 
Blrbah Mr. Ivcono thus dose vibes the building, and tho truth of tho descrip¬ 
tion will doubtless bo acknowledged by tho visitor Nothing can exceed tho 
massivenoss of tho muieriiil, excepting the minuteness of the finish. LL seems 
as if a Chinese ivory-worker had boon employed upon a Cyclopean inonumoiit 
“Each of tlio four rooms of Iho lower floor is but lfi foot square, and each is 
ceiled with slabs of 15 foot in length by one in broadth. Not a slick of timber 
ris used in any part* These codings rest upon bold cornices supported by deeply* 
arched pomhmfcivos. Tho rooms in the up] jot story arc of tho sumo size, but 
crowned by massive domes, got by placing a capstone upon Id sloping slabs, 
each of which stands upon an abutment, tlio wholo supported on eight sides, 
rising from tlio four walls of tlio room.” Mr. bVgussoii (p. 57H) writes in tho 
samo strain of deserved eulogy of tins and tho oilier two pavilions (Mariam’s 
house and tho Turkish wile’s or Runu SulUiua’s house) to bo presently noticed. 
Ho says li they nro small, but it is impossible to conceive anything so picturesque 
in outline, or any building carved and ornamented to such mi oxlonl, without 
tho smallest approach to being overdone or in bad iastc.” A east of two of the 
pillars of tlio Turkish wifo’s house has been placed in the SouLli Kensington 
Museum, and an exquisite engraving of these is given in Mr. Vcrgnsson’s work 
(p. 570). No verbal description could convoy an adequate idea of their charac¬ 
ter and beauty. 

Tlio house pointed out as that of Akbar’s Christian wifo is a living ombo- 

gfu| .,. . „ } , dinicnb of whnfc somo authorities regard as ft myth. 

Christian lady's toim * J 

Ihcro is nothing, indoed, but that unsafe guido, tni* 
diliqu, to support tho story that Akbar had a Christian wifo. It is strange that 
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Abul Fazl, that minuto cln-oniclor of his royal patron’s ways, should have 
omitted mention of so unusual a circumstance had it been a fact. The tradition 
lias probably no firmor basis than tho title of Jahangir’s mother, Mariam-uz- 
Zamdnl, but she, ns already mentioned, was almost certainly a Hindu princess. 
Tho house is in good preservation, but tho frescoos, which tradition says repre¬ 
sented scones from Firdusl’s poem, tho Shdh-ndma, havo faded beyond hope of 
restoration. Tho proper name of tho houso was doubtless tiunahra MaMn, or 
the “golden houso,” a numo given Lo it from tho profuse gilding and painting 
with which it was adorned. It is not improbahlo that it was really tho residence 
of that Hindu wife of Akbar, of whom history records that she was the mother 
of Jnhftnglr, and was known by tho title “ Mary of Lho Ago.” Her tomb is 
said to bo the ono at Sikandra, known as Ilaum Mariam, and to havo been 
creeled by Jahftngir, 

Tho KhftsMahal is a flagged courtyard, measuring, according to Mr. Koenc, 
210 feet by 120 foot, of which tho south side is formed 
Klids Matiiil. by the buildings underneath tho Khwftbgfth. These 

measurements differ from thoso given by Mr. Fergusson, who speaks of it ns a 
“aquaro block of building, measuring about 2G0 foot each way, of about tho 
eamo dimensions as lho Uod Palace in tho Port at Agra.” Ho refers to the 
courtyard asasoparaLo part of Lho palace, giving its dimensions as about 170 foot 
each way. It is ovidont, therefore, that Mr. Keene and Mr. Fergusson refer to 
different parts of tho same neighbourhood under tho name “ Khfis Mahal,” and 
tho plan prepared in tho Archaeological Dopurlmoufc does not onahlo us to 
roconeilo tho discrepancy. 

On lho west angle of tho Iv lifts Mahal is ft building called tho girls’ or 
Juliangir’s school, and from it run the ronmins of a sorocii wall leadiug duo cast 
to tho opposite angle whoro tho guides point out tho apartments of Akbar’s 
Akbar’n Turkish wifo’s Turkish wife f LiAnd Bag am Id Mahal), It should 
nparlnionta bo staled that, boyond tradition, there is no authority 

for tho statement that Akbar had a Turkish, nny moio than a Christian, wife, 
In lho Khusru Bagh at Allahabad is a tomb said to bo that of the Tambolibegm, 
which, Mr. ICoono thinks, may havo boon corrupted'into StambiUi \ and thus 
havo givon rlso to tho myth. “Most artistio,” writos Mr. Koene, “are tho 
carvings with which this dwelling is decorated. Under tho wainscoting of the 1 
walls is a sort of plinth, about four foot high, of the most envious fashion. On 
ono panel is lo bo seen a forest view from tho Himftlayns, pheasants perch upon 
tho boughs, and tigors stalk through tho jungle with their tails brandished ; 
on another tho conventional willow of Ohiila nods to sprawling dragons j a third _ 
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hag palm trees ; and a fourth, grape vinos and fruit trees in full bearing, The 
outside pillars havo in somo instances curious trees and bold flow or-curves climbing 
them, of a much more realistic type than is common in Eastern art.” 

At tho back of BirbaTs house is a magnificent stable-yard with 51 stables, 

each for two horses, in which muugors ami ropo rings, 

all of stone, arc still easting. North-wost of the 

Klins Mahal is a garden with a small mo^quo, probably for tho uso of tho 

zandna 9 and a gallery, described ns tho hospital, bounds it to tho north. To tho 

„ , east of it is the Punj Mahal, a five-fold succession of 

Zanina mosque, , , jn , ,, M , 

„ , canopies or platforms, each smaller than tho one beneath, 

supported on rows ot coliunns, Iho uppermost plat¬ 
form is exceedingly small, and tho columns diminish in number, from 
fifty-four supporting tho ground-floor to four supporting tho topmost story* 
The carving of theso pillars is noticeable for tho variety of subjects represented. 
„ , North-east of tlio Panj and Ivlins Mahals is an open 

PwAtei-loartL . . , Ti ., . t 1 

court m which is tho IWtm-board, laid out in black 
and whito squares in the red sandstone pavement, where the emperor and his 
Ankh Miotauli au<l uoliloa played with slavo girls as pieces. North of 
DSwan-i-Kliiis. Hub is tlio Xuk.li Michuuli which, Mr. ICcquq suggests, 

was a treasury, and tho DiVuu-i-Khfis or 'chamber of privy council/ n curi¬ 
ously-constructed building having ia tlio contra a pillar with an immense capi¬ 
tal, from which four stone causeways load to tho four corners of tlio room. 
Mr. Forgusson enlls it K a throne consisting of an ononuous floivor-liko bracket, 
supported on a richly carved pillar, i\ pcrislylar building, very- similar to 
tho one Akbar Greeted at Allahabad.” Closo to the Xnkh Micluiuli is a small 
platform shaded by a canopy on four pillars in Jain arelulooUiro, where, accord* 
mg to tradition, sat a Hindu teacher fjrwu) tolerated by Akbar. By n colon- 

Diwdnrl-Am. na,1 °j now partly destroyed, tho oiupcror passed from 

tho Diwiin-i-Klifis to the Diwiin-i-Xni, a small hull 
with a do op vorandah looking upon a largo oblong courL-yurd, BtuTOiuulod by 
open cloisters for tho accommodation of suitors, as its mimo indicates, This 
’Was, doubtless, tlio imperial court of juslico, hold partly in tho opou air, aftor 
tho fashion of similar halls at Agra and Dohli. To the north-east of tlio 
The Mint. DiwAn-i-Xmfa a largo quadrangular building known 

as tho Mint. Ibis a kind of outwork or barbican with a' 
large number of dark vaults and a hall, described as tho ludl of account, Thcvo 
is no confirmation of tho tradition, and Fatohpur is not included in tho list of 
Akbar’s mints (see Thomas's Puthdn Kings of Dehli } \\ 427). 


Diw&n-i-Am. 


The Mint. 
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Tli© remaining objects of interest lie at some distance to the west under the 
higher parts of the rock from tiioso just described. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned the water works, by which the water of the lake (to bo proson tly referred to) 
was supplied to all ports of the palace by moans of a series of Persian wheels and a 
IIiUM Pol, or ' oloplmnt system of reservoirs. The HAthi Pol, or ‘ elephant gate ’ 
e atoi ’ (compounded npparontly of a Hindi and a Greek word) 

is a massivo structure. About 20 foot from the ground the spandrels of the 
main arch are flanked on oach side 1>y a colossal elephant; thoir trunks, inter¬ 
laced as in tho act of fighting, onoo, according to tradition, surmounted the 
koystono of tho arch, bub Aumug'/ob is said to lmyo removed the heads. The 

, , , Sungin J3nrj, a grand bastion, adjoins this gateway; 

Siingfu BurJ. p. . , 1 . . . .. _ _ ** J 

ltissaidtoluivo boon the commencement of the fortifica¬ 
tions bogun by Akbar, but discontinued in doferouce to objections raised by the 
saintly Baltin Oliishti. Below the IliUhi Pol is tho Hiran Mfnar, lit, tho ‘ ante¬ 
lope tower/ about 70 loot in height, studded with imitations, in some kind of oom- 
Hlmn Mmdr or olophimfc position, of elephant's tusks, from which circumstance 
it ia often called tho ‘elephant tower/ It was,doubtless, 
intondod as a place from which to fire at game that were driven up to the tower 
from tho level country beyond. Tho largo caravanserai, called tho Kashmir Sarii,/ 
lies between tho Snngin Burj or ‘ grand bastion 5 and tho elephant tower, 

Allusion has boon inndo above to the lake that existed in Akbar's time, and 
furnished tho palaces, baths, and gardens with abundant, 
supplies of water. Outsido the ruins and to the 
north of llio hills, on which they stand, is tho ruinod embankment, running from 
Nttgar Ghfitf in a soini-circlo across tho valley to Basiilpur on tho north-west, 
whoro iL mot anolhor range of lulls, and acted ns a dam enclosing the waters of 
the Kln'ivi stream or torrent. Thoro was thus formed a largo lake, probably 
about two miles iu width by six or moro in length. 

Beyond tho brief period of Alcbar’s occupation, regarding which sufficient 
has boon said above and in tho sketch of tho district 
Local hiotovy* history, Fntehpur Silcri has no local history worth 

recording. Monlion lifts already boon made of tho existence hero of a tahdli . 
in British times, and it vonmined ns lalo as till 1850, when it was removed, on 
tho ground of unhealthi ness, owing to tho irrigation works then in progress, 
to Kirfioli; the Jilts mul Miuluittas also had lahsilU here. During the Mutiny 
a brief intorost attached to tho town owing to its occupation by the Nimaoli and 
Nasrfmbud rebels on two occasions between July and October, 1857. They wore: 
dispossessed iu tho lultor month by a small force led by Cpttom 
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Firozabad.—The inoro easterly of tho two ti'ans-Jumna or Do(ib lahsila of 
tho district r is bounded on tlio cast by pargnnnhs 
Boundaries, arm, &o, Mustafabad and Shikhoabnd of Mainpuri; on tlio 

eolith by tlio river Jumna, dividing it from parganah Jfntoln\bfid, down to 
the point where it rocoives the Utangnn river, and whoro parganah PaiiA- 
liat begins ; on tho west by parganah I’tinnvtpur ; and on the north by 
parganah Jalosar. Tho total area in 1881-82 was 2031 squaro milos, of wliioli 
1401 were cultivated, 16 0 cultivable?, and 47 0 barren. Tlio mm paying 
government revenue or quit-rent was 202-1 squaro miles (MOT cultivated, 16 0 
cultivable, 4S'0 barren). The amount of payment to government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, whoro sneli exists, water-advantage, but 
not water-rate) was Us. 2,24,503; or, with iocal-ratoa and cesses, 11s. 2,51,4.46. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Its. 4,23,078. 

According to tho census of 1881, tiro tnhsi! contained 185 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 40 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
81 between 200 and 500; 32 between 500 ami 1,000; 
20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 2 between 2,000 and 3,000. Tho only 
town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was hirozabad (16,023). Tho 
total population was 108,521 (40,234 females), giving a density of 534 to tlio 
squaro mile. Classified according to religion, there were 1)7,281 III ml us (43,000 
females) ; 8,826 ilusahn&ns (4,193 females) ; 2,407 Jains (758 females); 1 
Christian (male); and 3 others (all males), 

In shape tho pu-gsuiuli is an irregular parallelogram, having its length 
from north to south,with a prolongation to tlio noulli- 
east. Nowlioro is tho parganah moro than 11 milos 
in width, and in some places it is as litllo as 6. Twenty miles will probably 
represent the averago length, tho extroino from 'llumimgai- on the north-north¬ 
west to Datauli at the south-south-east corner boing 26 miles. The tahslli 
lown of FlrozuLmd is in a fairly central position, being about J '<) miles from tho 
northern boundary, and 12 from tho oxlromo south-south-west covnor. 

, With the exception of tlio Jumna ravines, thoro aio no romarkablo physical 
features varying tlio gonoral aspect of tlio country, which is that of n levol, 
cultivated plain. Extcnsivo ravines skirt the Jmnua along tho wholo of its 
coarse, somo of the principal ones extending far inland. Although skirting 
tho south-soulh-west side of the parganah for a length, in a direct lino, of about 
13 miles only (about 30 by tho course of tho rivor), tho Jumna gives a ravino 
area of about 34 square miles, or 16 7 por coat, of tlio wholo area of tho 


Physical features, 
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parganah. Of tins a very largo proportion is imoul tumble was to, in many 
parts quito bare, Largo quantities of inihij grass, howovor, grow in the ravines 
south of ITirozabarl town, especially in the peninsula occupied by tho villages 
of Usmdnpnr, Shankar pur, and part of Chandwnr. More to tho east for a dis- 
tanco of four miles or upwards through Muudwa, Basra, Karkoli, and Filua, 
there is a considerable growth of jnnglo wood {chhtmkar } rewja ) pilua ) &g). 
But the ravines arenas a rule, bui o and unproductive, and singularly devoid 
oyon of wild animal lifo. Tho patches of cultivation scattered in the 34 square 
miles amount only to about 27 per cent, of the whole. The ravine cliffs, too, 
mostly extend to tho water's edge, leaving but little klwdar . 

Of tho upper level country, only 14 per cent, ii unoulhirablo waste. 
Thoro aro a few ifaar plains scattered hero ami there, more especially north¬ 
wards, and in places strips and patches of dh&k jungle, which appears at somo 
time to have occupied a large area. There are also alow sandy ridges of slight 


elevation, but nowhere very marked. 

Tho most striking natural features aro the rivers, or rather rain streams, 
of which there aro two, the Siisa and tho Songar. 
Tho Sirsa (generally misnamed Bondar) entering 
the pargannh from Jalcsar in tho village of Katki (misspelt Itathi in map), to 
the north-west, traverses it in a south-easterly direction for a distance ot about 
twelve miles in a straight lino, passing into tho Aluinpnri district on the east of 
tho village of Nopal; in its courso it receives a small tributary stream from tho 
west at Asun, bringing iho drainago of somo low-lying lands to the north of 
pargannh i’limiidpur. During tho upper part of its courso tho Sirsa is nearly 
lovol with tho adjoining country, and, consequently, thoro is a good deal of 
slightly marshy land or land subject to inundation along its courso; but lower 
down it lies dcopol 1 in Us bod, with sloping banks. Tho stream is a more rain 
torrent; but as the channel is used for convoying canal water during the cold 
season, it is seldom dry. Northerly and easterly of this, flowing in a parallel 
direction, is tho Songar, horo but a very insignificant stream, gathering its 
hcad-watoi'S in a low-lying tract in tho village of Ratoli, and gradually growing 
in its short course of about seven miles to ICotla (Kotila in map), wkeio it 


leaves tho pargannh, and passes into tho Mainpnri district 

. Tho East Indian Railway traverses tho parganali from east to west, hav¬ 
ing a station near tho town of EirozAbW, tho dis- 
Commiwlcallon*. t of w kioh from Calcutta is 817 miles, from 


Tundla 10, and from Agra 24. Tho branch of the Grand Trunk Road that 
Jeavos iho main lino at Bbongdon in tho Mainpuri district, passing 1 rou £ * 
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Mainpni’i and Shikohnbml, also mns throiifih tho patppmnh nearly parallel will), 
and close to, tho lino of railway. Tlio tmlKc from All'll Lo Oawnporo and iho 
cast, as also to JVrukhabatl and SlmhjuMnpnr, goes by Ibis lino, tho length of 
which in tlia pargmmh is about twelve miles. A short branch from the ‘26tl\ 
milostono runs from this road to tho Flroznbiid railway station, A second 
class district road runs southwards from Fu-oziibiul to the neighbouring tahsHi 
town of Ftttelmbad, distant twelve miles, crossing the Jumna at Shankarpur 
fon-y, hetwocn fivo and six miles from Firozabnd, A road of the samo class 
from Tundla station to Etah and Rohilkliand passes through tho north-west 
corner of the pnrganah, crossing tlio Sirsa nadi close to Khtki, Tlicro nro, 


litigation. 


Condition of tlio people. 


besides, soveral third-class roads. 

Of tho cultivated and assessable area 84 per cent, is returned as irrigated, 
ami out of this 06 per cent, derives its irrigation 
from wills, tlio average irrigated area per well being 
6*3 acres. Since 18G3 canal'irrigation has boon introduced into the pargaimh, 
but its effoct has boon confined to a very limited area* 

Tlio average cultivation in 1874-75 per head of agriculturists (1*(J6 neves) 
compared with the average size of a holding (9 38 acres) 
gives 5*7 nfl tlio number of persons supported by a 
single bolding, or if, neglecting rtmtrfveo tenures (mudji), wo takoiho average of 
pure agricultural holdings (10 49), thou tho number of persons will bo 0 20. 
With proprietors mi cl occupancy tenants tlio sizo of holdings average about eleven 
aores; with toimnfcs-nfc-will only about nine. Mr. Bonson’s remarks on iho 
indebted ness of tho cultivators, 75 per cent, of whom work on borrowed 
capital, have boon quoted at length in tlio district notico. [ Vide supra , p* 549. J 
Milch cattle, especially buffaloes, avo kopt largely for the sake of tho 
glri as a market produce ; and tho ravines afford a good deal of pasturage 
ground. In nearly all tho villages along tho ravines nro gadurias hooping herds 
of slioep and goats. Camols also are occasionally kept and grazed in tho 
ravines. On the whole tho general condition of tho peoplo liaa advanced 
materially in the last 30 or 40 years. 

Tho division of tonnros found to exist at tho recent settlement has boon 
stated in the district memoir. [ Vide supra, p. 532.] 
The prevalence of tho zamiruhiri tenure in this par- 


Tcnures. 


ganah is roinarhablo. This is due to tho number of os tales liolcl by a single 
owner, such ns the Thdkurani of Kolia, Mahtiib Knur, who owns 49 separato 
estates (mahal) \ Tbakur Nawib Sink Go jar, aC Kavkoli with *20 ; Bchi Sh\h, 
son of tho late Olmudliri Laclilimau Sinh Gujar, of Kluiira (in Falolmbad), with 
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0. There tiro only two cases of the talukdari tenure in the parganah, viz., 
Qangni aiul ’Xlnmpur Jarklu (vide supra, p. 535) One village, ’Xlai’upuc 
Kaneta (alias Hagla Kli&uau) is hold rovonue-froa in perpetuity, having been 
so granted to Clianbo Hulas Tliii of Fhmabad, the ancestor of tho present 
owners, for his loyalty and assistance at tho time of tho occupation of Agra by 
General Lord Lake. 

Parganah FirozuWd Booms to liave boon at first included in tlm Ehiwali 
Fiscal Jiistory district; but from a short time after tho commence¬ 

ment of British rule up till 1816, when il was, along 
with Saltpan and Kliandnuli, tmnsfcirod to Agra, it was in fclio Aligarh district. 
About tho yoar 1S25 a new district of SnMabad was consfcltuied, which ap¬ 
parently included Firozabad, At the ponultiinato settlement under Regula¬ 
tion IX of 1833, made by Mr. Man&ol, tho parganah was in tho Agra district, 
and Mr. Benson thinks it was rostered when tho collectors offices were moved 
from Sa’dalmd to Muttra. The earlier assessments can only be stated conjec¬ 
tural ly, and will bo found in Mr. Benson’s Meat-Rale Report* Tho demand of 
the last of tho settlements that procodod tho ono now currant was, at tho close 
of its currency, Us. 2,03,989, a total reduction of only Us. 632 on its predeces¬ 
sor, caused by the acquisition of land for public purposes and a. small lifegranfc 
(of Rs. 200) for loyalty. Tho demand of tho current settlement is Rs. 2,24,260 
(excluding cesses); its incidonco per aero as compared with the previous assess¬ 
ment 1ms boon stated in tlw district memoir (vide *mpm 3 p. 527). 

Mr, Benson slows that about 35 per cent, of the total area of tho 
Transform parganah pussod from the owuors in possession at tho 

settlement made previous to the last revision during 
the 30 years of its currency, Of these transfers four-ninths were due to 
privato sales, ono-third to mortgages, and ono-oighth to auction Sale. Jadou 
Rajputs remained tho first land-owning caste in the parganah as thoy had 
boon since British occupation. 

Firozabad.— Chief town in the centre of tho talisil just described, 
Position, ami, find popa- distant 26 miles east-south-east from Agra, Latitude 
laUon - 27°-8'-37" 5 longUudo 7^25'^G'^ It lies within 

the lands of tho following villages :—Pe in pur- Raipur, Rasulpuv, Mulmnunad- 
pur-Gajmiilpm , ; Sukhinfilpnr, and Akbarabad. Tho East Indian Railway has 
a station about a mile from the town, which is situated on the metalled road 
from Agra to Muinpuri, By the consus of 13S1 tho area was 766 acres, with 
a total population of 16,023 l (6,937 females), giving a density of 20 to tho 
J 1-1255 in 1872 ; 13,103 in 1805 ; 12,67 Ha 1853 , and 11,792 in 1847. 
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acre, Tho Hinting numbered 10,770 (4,421 females) ; Musalm&us 4,473 
(2,133 females)'; Jains 777 (383 females) 5 ami tlioso of othor religions 3 (all 
males), Tho following is a statomonl of llio principal coonpaUons 1 : 

(I.) Poison omployod, liy Govommont or municipality, 1(J8 • (III,) nmnstovs of tlio ITinda 
Toligion, 06 5 (VIII.) mmiciiitiHj 85 i (XI.) inw-kooxior* 110 : (XII ) damaaiw nor van Cs, 850 : 
(XIII) monoy-lemlovn ami lanlcow, 06, pwllnra of grooovios, &o., 73? (XV.) paok-emfora, 
00 1 cm Loru, 1)9? piilanquinkOQpoia and Ijorumu, (12. (XVII) woiglimon, 43 i (XVIU.) 
JandhoUloWj 170 ; oultivatoi-a and toinuiln, 603 ; agileulluvnl labouroirs, 12 ; (XIX.) lioraoOcoopora 
mid olopliant'drivera, 59 i (XXVII.) euvpontoi 0 , 55 ; briek-layors and McHOiib, 75 i (XXIX.) 
weavers, 148 1 calico printers and dyers, 05 ; cloLli-uiorolmntfi, 95 i Liulors, 02 j alioo-nmlicrs and 
aoIlGYS, 50 ? 50 ; Wwlms, 1311 * (XXX ) com and Hour drnlocH, 117 > confecUoiioia 

(Juifirdi), 70 j groougrocoia and Fmilorora, 08; gmiu-iwroliors, d-1, oondimoni-tlottlova, 10: 
(XXXL) lno ilcsilom, 110 j (XXXII) nmmi&iotuiord and bollora o£ oil, 05 ; lunl-mnkora and 
Boltovs, 08 ; (XX XIII) swoopoL's mul flcnvonyiivs, 90 j onr LI ion ivtira-nminifiusturoi’s, 102 ; wntor- 
caviiorsj 109; gold and silvor smiths, 83 j (XXXIV ) gonoial lubouvera, 081 ; ponooti in (undo*' 
iluod) Borneo (naulmi), 00 : (XXXV,) beggars, 007. 


Modem town. 


Firozfibfid contains 41 wards, tho names of which for tho most port 
explain their features or the ciiato of Iho occupiers. 
West of tho town aro an oncainping-ground and rust- 
house, not so much usoil as formerly. To the oast is a mul bungalow, A 
pillar near tho railway station marks a station of the Grout Trigonometrical 
Survey. There is ft ffanj (market) known as Mumhivi Gnlla, constructed by 
Go vo mine at. Tho talisil was built by liiija Hiuunat Bahadur Gostun, and is 
situated in tho centre of Iho town, at a short distance from tho principal 
street. Close to it arc a first-class polico station and tho fculwili, Anglo-vorna- 
cnlar and fomalo schools. In the main street, which is nearly a mile in length, 
and through which runs tho Grand Trunk ltmul from Agra to Otiwnporo, is a 
second-class branch dispensary, Thero is also an imperial posfc-ofiieo iintl a 
railway tolograph offico, A consulomblo improvomonl of Into years in the 
hoallh of the inhabitants is ascribed to grottier attention to sanitary arrange¬ 
ments. The water-supply is from wolla, and is reported to bo plentiful and 
good. Tho town is woll-dramod. 

Amongst tho old buildings aro a mosquo first built by some TViUidns and 
ainco restored by ono Gli/ui-utklin KWui j a tcmplo 
dedicated to Ilanvmhm ; and [north of tho town, llio 
remains of a tank constructed by one Shankar Lfil, Bania. Tboro aro two 
masonry temples dedicated to IJahadoo and Sham Sundar Maluiriy, con¬ 
structed by RI alias in li Brulmian, who gave bis name to a warily in tlio city ; 
also a temple dediealod to Sri ltftin (Jlmml, built by Dali Clmnd Bmhman, 

1 Rouum liiuaoiala ilotnAo llio olnsjBQS in tlio oonBug returns, 
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and ono dedicated to Sri Rndha Mohan, built, by Banddliar Gos&in. In 
Basdlpiir is m old milled garden and house built by ouo -Shaikh Latif; 
after whom a ward 1ms been named. 

r lho manufactures are of no importance, (lie population being mainly 

Manufftotiu'os and tr.ido. llwIillg and ^g'^ultmml. There are markets for alt 
kinds of produce on Sand ays and Thursdays* The 
chief imports into tlio municipality) according to Iho official statement:,, together 
with the quantity of value imported in 1831-82, wove as follows grain 
(1,33,406 maunds); rofinod sugar (1,666 maunds); unrofined sugar (10,063 
maunds); ghl (910 mnumls); animals for slaughter (4,139 head); oil and 
oilseeds (5,637 maunds); fuel (2,957 maunds); building materials (R*. 11,218) ; 
drugs and spices (Rs, 14,708) ; tobacco (733 maunds) ; cloth (Rs, 1,25,465) ; 
and motals (Rs. 17,835)* 

A municipality lias boon established boro since March, 1569* Iho mum- 
. . cipal income is derived cludly from ail octroi tax 

1 ^ fulling, in 1881-82, at tho rate of Re. 04*0 on net 

receipts per head of population. The total income in 1881-82 was Tts. 9,338 
(including a balanco of Us. 880 from tho previous your). The total expendi¬ 
ture in tho same your was Rs. 8,270, tho chiof items of which wero colloction 
(Its. 1,276), police (Rs, 1,515), conservancy (Us. 1,714). 

It is said tlmt Raja Todar Mai, Akbur’s oolobrated finance minister, whilo 
returning from a pilgnmago to Gaya, about 1566 A.D , 
Loca iuatoiy. stayed at Xsafubad to tho cast of the town, and was 

insulted by tho inhabitants while performing tho ceremony of tonsuro. Ho 
represented tho matter to Akbar, who ordorod an ounuoli, Mulik Ffroz, to 
destroy the old town and build the present ono. The order was obeyed. Thero 
was a tahsili hovo during Mavlmtta mlc, when General Porroa was Jfnzim. In 
1870 a riot look place between the Hindus and HusalmAiiR, owing to a 
religious dispute, arising from tho coincidonco of the Hindu R&manumi and 
tlio Muhammadan Muhnrrnm festivals. 

Hathkant. —Agricultural village in tho south-east of talis 1 1 PanfUwt; dis¬ 
tant 51 miles south-east from Agra, and 9 miles south-east from Bah, situated 
in the ravines on tlio loft bank of tho Chambai. Latifcudo 26°-48 / 0"; longitude 
78°-45'-4". Population (1881) 437 (215 females). It is said that a uoted free¬ 
booter named Huliyn, a Moo, had a fastness hero, and was expelled by Riija 
Itawat, tho first vAjn of BhiuUuvar, about tho year 1265 A.D. Tho paigaimh ms 
known as HaUuint in the days of Akbar. The rajas of Blmdaim* bad a fort lioro, 
but scarcely any tracoa of it remain, Perched up and down in these almost 
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inaccessible ravinos aro soy oval masonry dwelling-houses evidently constructed 
with a view to defence* On an elevated point is a station of tho Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey* 

Iradatnagar.-^ Agricultural village in tho east of tnlisU Ilhaimgarh ; dis¬ 
tant 16 miles south-south-east from Agra, find 14 miles west from Kliaimgtuii, 
is situated on the right hunk of the Klmri slronm. Liitiliulo 26°-53 / -20"; 
longitude 78°-4 / -fl0”. Population (1881) 1,381 (604 lenmbs). Tho unmet tilled 
road from KhaivAgurli to Fulehabad passes through tho village, and another runs 
from it direct to Agm cantonments, It has u first-class police-station, an 
imperial post-office, a tuhsili school, and a girls* school, A weekly market in held, 
hut the villago is of little importance. There was a tahstl hove under the Mar- 
hattas, and tho British tuhsili was also at ono time stationod horo. 

rtimadpur.—Also known by tho old nnmo (Klumdauli). TuMl and par- 
gun ah in tlu> (runs-Jumna, portion of tho district. 
1 1 ulu ' 1 l/ ^ North and west aro tlio parganahs Jalesarand SaMnbad 
of the Etuh and Muttra districts respectively, tho former lying duo north, tho 
latter north-west and west \ while south the winding stream of tho Jumna 
separates 1’timfulpur, by a natural lino of division, from tho Fnichabad and 
Huuir talisils of the district. The total area in 1881-82 was 277 3 square miles, 
of which 2010 wero cultivated, 31*0 cultivable, and 45 3 barren. Tho area pay¬ 
ing government revonuo or quit-rent was 273'Q square miles, 197'0 cultivated, 
3T0 cultivable, 45‘C barren, The amount of payment to government, whether 
land-revenue ov quit-rent (including, wheYo such oxisfcs, wuttw-iul vantage, 
but not waloiM'fttos) was Its. 3,00,877; or, with local rates and cusses, 
Ea, 3,47,865. Tho amount of rout, including local ecssos, paid by cullivators 
was Ks. 5,80,028. 

According to the census of 1881, tho tailsil contained ISO inhabitod vil¬ 
lages ; of which 29 lmil less than 200 inhabitants ; 61 

P bofcwoen 200 mul 500; 47 botwoon 500 ami 1,000 ; 

2S between 1,000 and 2,000 ; nino between 2,000 and 3,000; and six between 
3,000 mid 5,000. There were no towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. 
Tho total population was 1,41,267 (64,130 females), giving a donsity of 509 to 
tho squaro mile. Classified according to religion, there woro 1,28,768 Hindus, 
(58,363 females); 0,554 MusalmAns (4,426 fomuloa); 2,639 Jains (1,192 fe¬ 
males) ; and 306 Christians (149 females). 

The parganali is of very irregular sluipo, tlio oxtrano longLh west to cast 
w . * . , being about 23 miles, tho extreme breadth about 15 ; while 
id its narrowest portion it is not uioro than five miles brotui 
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On Octobor 1st, 1878, 46 villages wore transferred from parganah Jalesnr to 
rtimadjw. [See Notification No. 30904., dated 14th October, 1878 , in Gazette, 
North - Western Provinces and Otulh, of 26fch October, 1878.] 

The physical character of the parganah is determined by the Jumna and 
ita afllncut, the Jhirna. The Jumna flows alone: tho 

Jumna. b 

soutii, out with numerous twists aud turns, sometimes 
running duo cast, sometiinos bonding south, and sometimes north 5 and all 
along its banks branch, out dcop and extensive ravines formed by the drainage 
of tho country abovo, Tho banks are mostly steep, and, except in a few places, 
raroly change tlioir position, In tho eastern parts of tho parganah they form 
hero and there into lofty headlands, which lmvo kept their place for generations. 
Below these there is generally a narrow sloping shore, and in exceptional vil¬ 
lages there aro wide strolclios of alluvial soil or sand of comparatively recent 
formation. 


The stream here called the Jhirna or Jlmrna, but known higher up as Kar- 
^ ^ wan or Karon, flows from the Khfirja parganah of 

tho Bulandshahr district, through the western parga- 
nahs of Aligarh and tahsil Sa’dabad of Muttra. It enters Agra in the village 
of Naharra on the wostorn sido of the parganah, and falls into the Jumna near 
Shiihdara, a town on tho Grand Trunk Road, not far from tho ancient site of 
Agra on tho Doub sido of tho river. As a stream it is insignificant throughout 
its course, and is dry in tho cold and hot seasons, A little below Naharra ravines 
begin Lo form, which, as the Jumna is approachod, rapidly inoroaso in extent, 
and inters 001 tho adjacent country for miles away, These ravines aro an import¬ 
ant and distinctive feature of the country, which exhibits tlireo separate and 
strongly marked divisions. First is tho tract above the ravines and removed 
from their influonco, which forms tho main area of the parganah j then the 
ravines and the parts adjacent ; and, lastly, tho low-lying alluvial or khddar 
tract below them. The soil of tho first division, the upper level tract, is, with 
rare exceptions, a rich and productive loam. The ravines are not only sterile 
thomsolves, but render sterile largo tracts of adjacent land by washing away 
tho surface soil Tho khddar is ofton a mere narrow belt of sand oapablo of 
supporting only melons, The ownership in the khddar is, moreover, precarious, 
as it is liablo to bo cut away by tho constant changes in tho riverbed. 


Tho parganah 

0 omi miuic a fcion b . 


is well off for communications byroad, rail, and river. Two 
metalled roads bifurcate 11 oar the pontoon bridge at Agra and 
run north and easl. There are also several good unmetallcd 
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Fiscal history. 


Towns and markets nro almost ahaonl, if Sawitd Sluihr, llio suburb of Agra 
on fclio loft of tlio Jumna, bo excluded. Tuntlla is 
md on jy a railway-station ; I'Limildpm 1 ftml Khnnduiili, tho 
chief placosin Llio talisfl, have populations of only 1,925 and 835 respectively and 
aro largely cxocodod in numbers by several agricultural villages. Markets tiro 
consequently few, nnJ there is no manufacture or trade worth inonlion ; what 
little there is consists chiefly of native made indigo, which fetches a poor 
prieo in Calcutta, and of country cloth, 

Bujputs> Brahmans, and JiiU aro tlio groat laud-holders in tlio order in 
uliich they aro mentioned, Mnnahiiniia and lhums 
PiopLiotaij c\wm* own small proportions, Brahmans of Dcokhora j Dlia- 

km, Tndolia, and Cliauh&u Rajputs in various parts of the tjhail; and Juts of 
tlio Jarklu taluka, may ho mentioned as loading oommimitios. 

The fiscal history of the tuhsil consists of tlio history of the separate por¬ 
tions of which it is composed, namely, tlio old Klmndmdi 
l pargamih, tlin Jiirklii taluka, and tlio forty-nix villages 

rscoivcd in from Jnlc.w, dVo need hero notice only tlio first, as an account of the 
Jm-klii taluka was given in tlio district notice (mpta, p. 5.*53), while tlio history 
of tho JaUisar villages sliowol that of tho Jalosar parganah (see sepanito notice, 
Appendix I'. Klnuulauli, lilco Iflrcznbad, was one of tlio pnrgiuiahs attached in 
October, 1803, to the lSiuwnh or fourth division of the conquered districts, In 
1804 it became part of tlio large zila of Aligarh. In 1816 it was trans¬ 
ferred to zila Agra, hat subsequently booamo a parganah of tho nowlydbrmod 
district of SaMabad (now Muttra). A\ r hon that district w us dissolved, both 
IGiandauli and FIroznbnd wero again attached to Agra. In the first your of 
our occupation tho parganah was fanned ho I 5 until Ohand, a banker of Mali ti¬ 
tan, but in 1801 tlio farm was transferred to TlAkur Dayii Hum, tho Jut 
talnlalar of ILifchms, and remained vriLh that chief during tlio trio unial so mo¬ 
ment (1805-08) formed in accordance with Regulation IX of 1805, Tho infor¬ 
mal iou availablo regarding tho earlier settle men Ls is very meagro and uucor- 
tain ; oven tho amount of tho roveil no demand cannot bo stated with any con- 
Science (seo Settlement Report } p. 31). It.seems, however, that, like other sub¬ 
divisions in tho DuMj, lhis parganah had suffered from the exactions of Uonornl 
Perron, who managed them for tho Marini this, Tlio ourly assessments woro 
necessarily, therefore, light, owing to tho oxhuusiod conditions of tho parganah. 
Tho revenue domand at tho fourth aettlomont, in 18*10, generally referred to ns 
Mr. Mansers revision, is stated at Us. 1,86,279, inclusive of Us. 29,803 on account 
of taluka J&tkhi, and this is doubtlosa oorroct. It had bocomo reduced to 
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Ik 1,83,671 at tho expiration of that settlement, and tho now demand for the 
current settlement was fixed at Us 2,13,20G, being an enhancement at the 
mto of 16 per cent, on tho former revonuo. This assessment was arrived at by 
a calculation of the assumed rental, in tho manner described in the district 
notice, tho Government demand being taken at half that rental, subject to 
certain well-known deductions. 

Ttimadpur —Cliiof town of tho tahsil just described, distant 12 miles 
east-north-east from Agra. Latitude STMS'-SO" ; longitude 7S B -L4/-22". 
Population (18S1J 1,925 (921 females). Its position on tho main road from 
Agra to Main pur i, and its proximity to tho East Indian Railway station of 
Tuudla (distant 2£ miles from it), marked it out as more convenient for the 
tahsil head-quarters than Khauduuli, whore they were until 1854. The town 
has not, however, improved to tho oxtent that might have been expected. 
Besides one tahsili, fcharo tiro a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office^ 
and a luhsili school, A bi-weekly market is hold on Sundays and Wednesdays. 
Oil tho west of tho town is an encaniping-ground, and on the oast ft road 
bungalow. Tho placo is named after its founder, Ptiindd Khfin, who is buried 
hero, and who is said to liavo been an eunuch in tho service of Akbar, The 
watch mid ward of tho town is provided for by taxation under 4cfc XX of 
1S5G. 

Dining 1881*82 tlio liouao-fcax tlioroby imposed, including a bnlanco of Rs. 65 from tlifl 
proooding year, giivG a total incoino of Its 620, Tiio expenditure, which was cbfofly on polica 
(Rs. 215), pubtio worlcfl (Ils. 46), and consoivanoy (Ra. 121), amounted to Rs, *180, Thorotum showoil 
6H7 houses, of which 351# wore [moaned with tho tax, the meidemeo being Ro. 1*6-0 pcrlion^o assessed, 
and Re, 0-1-1 por head of population* 

Beyond the cncamping-ground is a largo, square, masonry tank construct¬ 
ed by ITimAd Klidn, with ft two-storied octagonal building surmounted by a 
dome. This building is approached by a causeway raised on 21 arches, starting 
from tho north-east side of Ilia tank. A littlo north of this latter point is ei 
one-storied building similar to that in tho centre of tho tank, but occupied 
by a Muhammadan tomb. Tho sides of the hank measure each about Sevan 
or eight hundred foot in length. It is known as the Burhia-ka-tal6o, tho 
legend being, that in tlio unsettled times of the Jat and Marliafcta rule, 
an old woman (Mr hid) used to sit bosido tlio tank, along the south¬ 
west side of which runs tho road to Agra, and as travellers passed, if 
they were few in number, she would signal to tho young men of her family 
hiding in the ravinos near by that they might safely attack and rob tho way¬ 
farers. There are also in the town a mosque and five masonry tomples. 

rtimad'Ud-daula.—AgricuUuL’al village in the south-west of tahsil Tti- 
ru&dpur ; distant ono mile east from Agra, and 13 miles west from Ttimndpur; 
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on the left bemk of Iho Jumna, ami on iho metalled road from Agra to Main- 
jmri. Latitude 27M2'-0"; longitude 78°-5M2*. Population (1881) 1,732 
(5SD females), It has a second-class poll go- station and an imperial post-office. 
It derives its name and chief intorost from the famous iamb of a primo minister 
of JulAngfr. The tomb has been described at length in tlio notice of Aqiu 
city. 

Jagner—House-tax town in tlio south-west of lalisil Khmrftgarh ; distant 
311 miles south-west from Agra, and 13 miles west-south-west from IChairA- 
garli, on Iho unniotulleil road, from Agra to Kul. Latitude 2G°-5i / -37 , ()^ ; 
longitude 77°-38 / -2D L". Population (1881) 4,168 (J,D85 females), mado up 
mainly of Brahmans and "Banins, 

The town lies at the fool of tlio lull known as tlio Jagnorliill, o vlldbd Qwdl 
kdpahiria; it has nominally ton wards, blit is practi- 
Modmtowu. cully divided into two quarters, tlio,so of fcho Banins and 

tbo Brahmans, which aro almost separate villages, tlio first lying along tlio 
south-east side of the lull, and Iho second at the woslend of it. At the east end 
area brick-built market place and mrdi dating from about 1861. On the other 
side of this is the Banins’ bfizfu’, rather u well-built, logular street, with a stone 
gateway at either end, Beyond, a flight of steps leads up to tlio shrino on the 
summit known as the Gw a I Baba’s, further on round tlio corner of the hill 
is tlio Bralmmns* quarter, more irregularly disposed than tlio Buniask Jagnot 
has a first-class police-station, an imperial po.sl-oflico, and a school. The town 
has prospered sinoe the Mutiny ; hoing tlio medium of communication between 
Agra and tlio native states beyond. It sends coLLou and iron from Gwiiliav to 
Agra; ghi to Agm, Mlittrn, and BliarLpur; and Mono to Agra from Llic Tiiutpur 
and Basal quarries, In rolurn mo brought coppor vessels, pioco-goods, sugar, 
molasses, rieo, anil druggists’ wares, A weekly nuukot is hold ljoro ou JMdays, 
The watch and will’d of tho town is provided for by luxation under Act XX 
of 1850. 

During 1881-82 tlio houso-tax thovoby imp os oil, logolhor with n balance of lie. 14 from tho pro- 
coding yoavj gn,va n, total mcoiwa of lift, 707. Tho o^peuililurn, winch mn chiofly on police 
(Ra 883), and conservancy (Ila 205), rmioimleil to Us. 077. Tho rofcuviis showed 1,0Li houses, of 
which 10(5 ^veronaaoHsed. with tlio tax, tlio inchlouco boitig Rfl. 3-8-0 por houso aasofmodj and llo. 0-2-0 
per head of population. 

One tradition ascribes to Jagbfisi, Bralminn, iho founding of Iho prosont 
Local history and nuti- Iowd, hftor the destruction of an oldor ouo now known 
cputiea, as Unchwuu Klicm. Another story ascribes tho origin 

to Jag Mnl Bno, Bonwai'; the existing fort, now in mins, hut an object of some 
architectural interest, appears lo havo boon built by him, and an inscription on 
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it bears dato Sambat 1C29 (A.I). 1572). Outside the entrance gateway of the 
fort, on tho north-east, is a largo tank (bhaoli), out out of the solid rook of the 
bill, construoiod by the famous Sdmjninl JAt. Near the town was a tank con¬ 
structed by ’Alivavdi KhAu, in tho days of Akbar j it is now a cultivated field. 
Both Jats and Mnrhattas had tahsilis at Jagner, the remains of which still stand 
to the east of tho town nt Unchwfin Khora, On the lieighls above and near 
Jagner thoro are a number of cairns or heaps of stones. Tho so are regarded by 
Mr. Carlloylo as the sepulchral remains of tho aborigines of the country j hut 
connected with thorn lie mentions a popular tradition, to tho effect that in very 
ancient times a royal wedding procession passing that way, was either struck 
down by tliundorbolts or attacked and slain by robbers ; thoroaftor, on the 
spots whore the men fell, travellers had, from lime immemorial, thrown each 
a stone in passing until tho existing heaps wore formed. (Arch. Sur. Hep., 
XL, 214.) 

Just beyond the town a long flight of stops leads up, as already mentioned, 

Gwil BM« sliriuo and to ^6 3,lrine kll0Wtl aa Gvil Nml ' * 3 a CflV0 > 

cave. in which a number of oivot oats live, and come to the 

mouth of tho oavo at the invitation of the temple attendants. These animals are 
held sacred, and aro believed to be tho descendants of Bomo kept here by the 
saint, GwAl BlibA, to whom the neighbouring temple is dedicated. ' A legend 
(given at pago 214 of Mr. Carlloyle’s report, Arch, Sur, Rep., XII.) accounts 
for the establishment of tho fair held hero in IMdon in connection with a spe¬ 
cial manifestation of the saint’s power. 

Jaitpur.—■Agricultural village in tho east of tahsil X’nnfihat j distant 50 
miles south-east from Agra, and 7 miles south-east from BAh, on the unmetal- 
lcd road from Agra to E tdwah. Latitude 26 o -50'-l0" j longitude 78M4M8* 
Population (1881) 990 (512 females). It has a first-olass police-station and a 
district post-office. 

Jar dr.—Agricultural town in tho centre of tahsil PaoAhat J distant 40 miles 
south-east from Agra, and 2 west from Ball, near the umnotnlled road from 
Agra to Etowah. Latitude 2G»-52'-25* ; longitude 78°-3«'-10". Population 
(1881) 3,400 (1,578 femalos). JarAr has a large trade in grain and other mor- 
chandtse, and at the bi-weekly markets on Tuesdays and Fridays there is a con- 
gidorablo salo of cattle. 

Kachaura, —Agricultural village in the east) of talisll Pfinfihat j distant 
3S miles south-east from Agra, and 0 miles cast-south-west from BAli; on the 
right hank of the Jumna. Latitude 26°-51/-:LO"j longitude 78 a -5 l'-d". Po- 
pulafcion (1881) 2,250 (1,124 femules). There is a ferry here (which gives the 

95 
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name GMt-ki-gdon to the village), and a fort, once the residence of the rAjas 


of B had A war, 

Kagarattl.—Agricultural village in the north of the tah3il Khaivftgarh} 
distant 13£ miles south-west from Agra, and 7 miles north from IClmirAgarh \ 
is situated where the unmotiilled road to Khninignrli loaves that from Agni to 
Jagnor. latitudo 27U'-28" j longitude 77 Q -53'-r>0" Population (1881) 
2,533 (1,195 females). The village 1ms a socond-elass police-station and a dis¬ 
trict post- office, 

Kfig&mul is a place of some antiquity, and the present village stands on a 
mound composed of the cUbris of an old fort. Tho remains of a massive wall 
composod of lingo blocks of rod sand-stone, some of them beautifully carvod, 
are found in tho western part of tho villago, but most of it is buried in tho 
mound. Tho name of tho village is probably ilorivod from the combinod names 
of RAja Iiol (who is the traditional founder of tho place), and his father Rftja 
Khfingar, Klihngav Pol being corrupted to KAgAraul [/lrcA, Sw\ llep, y IV, 
2ll]. Ancient remains are frequently found or dug up, such as sculptures, 
images, and old coins* Tho tomb of Shaikh Ainbav, culled tho ‘Bdrah Kham- 
h&* is about quarter of a mile to tho north of tho village; it is a fine mausoleum 
of rod sand-stone in tho Fatohpur Bikri stylo. Tho roof is supported by twolve 
pillars (whence tho namo) and is surmounted hy a dome, There aro four graves 
under tho canopy, and it is said thoro is a largo tank (bhaoli) beneath, now 
oovorocl over, 

Kafeuba.—'Agvionltural village in tho south of IIvv/AU' tahsil ; distant 8 
miles south from Agra, on tho metalled road from Agra to Dholpur, Latitudo 
27M/-0"; longitude 78 v -l / -37 // , Population (1881) 1,026 (406 females), It 
has a sooond-dnss polico-station and an imperial post-office, 

Kh&iragarh,—Tahsil in tho south-west cornor of tho diairiet, It ia 

^ , n divided into two portions by tho Utanauu river. The 

Boimdancs, ftron,&o. . , \ J 1 

part lying on tho left bank of that river, triangular m 

shape, is bounded otl tlio north-west hy parganali Palohpur Bikri, on the 
east by Fatcluibnd, and on the south by the TJLangan and Dholpur territory, 
Tho part of tbo parganali that lies to tho right of tho UUuigan is a narrow Birip 
some twenty miles in length, with a a average breadth of 5 to 6 milos. It 
comprises, in fact, promontory of British territory, running in a direction 
slightly soulh of west into tho midst of native slates, Doing bouixdod on the 
south by Pholpur, and to the west and north by Blmrtpur, Tho total area in 
1881-82 was 308'9 square miles, of which 102'9 wore cultivated, 77'0 culti¬ 
vable, and 39'G barren, Tho area paying government revenue or quit-rent was 
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302*9 square miles (188*9 cultivated, 70*0 cultivable, 38*0 barren). The amount 
of payment to government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, 
where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs, 2,84,859 ; or, 
with local rates and cesses, Rg, 3,19,887. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs, 5,17,038. 

According to tho census of 1881, the tahsil contained 156 inhabited 
villages : of which 30 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
52 between 200 and 500 ; 39 between 500 and 1,000; 
22 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 9 botwoen 2,000 aud 3,000 ; and 4 between 3,000 
and 5,000. There were no towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. Tho 
total population was 118,134 (53,979 females), giving a density of 382 to tho 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 1,10,291 Hindus (50,417 
females) ; 7,051 Mosalmdus (3,209 females); 784 Jains (353 females) j 6 Chris¬ 
tians (all males) ; and 2 others (both males). 

The physical features of the two natural divisions of tho parganah vary 
greatly. Tho northern portion is of tho same character 
Phyaicnl foatmoa. aa Fatohpur Sikri on the one side and Fatehabad on 

the other. It is bounded on the north by tho Khdri nadi, an insignificant stream 
in tho dry season, but lined on both sides with deep and precipitous ravines. 
South of these is a limited area of alluvial soil called kachli&r or khddar* The 
south-western portion, however, has very different clmracteristics. Hero a rango 
of lulls, tho Bindhdclml {Vindhydohal)^ runs for about 30 miles along the whole 
of tho northern boundary, separating the parganah from Bhartpur territory. 
From this range issues a spur, known as tho orookod hill {Tirchhd Pahdrid) ) 
which, running parallel to it, encloses a valley, called from its shape the CJMhi, 
or c fireplace/ oocupied by the lands of tho village Richhoha. This spur then 
turns south under the local namo of Sitikhoj, from a mark I kfioj) resembling a 
foot at its custom extremity, and, at about 2 milos from Jagner, breaks off, to 
reappear, howevor, in a markedly abrupt hill, on which stands the ruined oastle 
of Jagner. Besides this, there are numerous isolated hills in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the villages of Noni, Meoli, Nayfig&on, and Basai, These hills are of red 
sandstone, almost barren rock j only tho larger amongst them bear trees, which 
in some cases supply materials for charcoal; cattle, too, find some scanty 
grazing. The chiof produce of any valuo is tho stone, which is found in largo 
quantities, especially in the quarries at tho village of Tdntpur, at the extreme 
west of tlio parganah. From an archeological point of view, some interest 
attaches to these hills, as they are mostly connected with the religions or 
mythologies of the people. Opposite Kuvh&ra, at tho north-eastern extremity 
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of tho range, a religions gathering (idtrd) is hold in the spring, in Balsfildi; 
Fear Bamnai Bnanrg is a paved causeway of Akbar's time, looding from the 
south to tho higher level country on the north of tho rango. Fear Tarhat ia a 
building called Gol, where the Pomvflr Bftjputs rosort to perform the coromony 
of tonsure (mitndan). At the oxtrome south-west, on tho hill which branches 
off south from Baghor towards Tfintpur, is a building known as Todnr Saiyid 
frequented by pilgrims. A solitary hill, rising botwoon tho oriel of tho Situ 
Elhoj hill and Jag nor, is known as Bhainsapurl j tho Jagnor hill is known as 
BAM GwAl’s, 

The broken lino of hills running north-east from Jagnor to Udona for 
about six miles is made up of sovoral detached hills j tho most sonthom is tho 
Salpahavi liill, on whioh stands a masonry building said to havo boon construct¬ 
ed for defonoe by tho zemindars of Barguwan Khurd. Under a hill about a 
quarter of a mile long near Moola is a place called (from a fakir of that name) 
Satlmdfcli’s mound (chauniard). The neighbouring villagers porform tonsuro 
here and food Braliruans. Anothor hill about 1,300 yards long runs from 
Biddlioli Jagner to Khaura. On this are the heaps of stone mentioned in tho 
notice of Jagner as traditionally marking the place whore somo travellers wore 
murdered while accompanying a marriage procession across the hill. Half a 
mile further on begins what is often callod Noni kii Pnhar, whioh runs about one 
and a half miles up to Udenn. A fakir in somo former period is said to have 
blessed tho dhak troos that grew hero, and so to havo secured thorn immunity 
from the woodman’s axo, Near Ncni is a sacred building known as tho saint’s 
home {Bidh k& male cm), Besides the hills ulroady mentioned, tlioro aro several 
othor small detached ominonees, such as Mathania in Saronda, Sootiii'i near 
Dhanina, Uai’ohki and Patli lea Dngnria. Tho logouds that purport to account 
for tho names aro of tho wildest description, and oalcnlalod to satisfy tho most 
enthusiastic folk-lore hunter. Thus Mathania moans ‘ an oartlion pot used for 
holding grain.’ According, to tho logend a cultivator had buriod ono of those 
pots, full of grain, in tho ground, when a mondioant passed by and demanded 
alms. Tho cultivator ovnsivoly replied: “ is there stone hero, that I should 
give you anything ?” Tho beggar answered, “ My friond, there shall bo,” and 
straightway tho pot grow to the sizo of the present hill. Absurd os this story 
is, it is but a samplo of hundreds that might be citod. 

The character of the soil is naturally muoh affootod by tho presence of 
Iho hills j at their foot it is composed of tho dotritua 
washed down by water, and is of a sandy okaraotor, 
sometimos fairly consistent (callod piliya), at othor times quito sandy (W«lA 
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Beybhd this, thoro ia frequently a low-lying urea, where the soil (called 
matiydr) is a blaokish clay, intersected when dry by numerous cracks and 
fissures, and generally underlaid at no great depth by a layer of hanhar; this is 
a poor, unfertile soil and often swampod by tko collection of the surface 
drainage. Whore the hills have been left at a distance, the soil becomes 
ordinary d&mat , which is hero and there converted to eftiknot by the action 
of water. 

Another natural feature affecting tho character of the soil is tho Kawfir, 
a stroam that runs through this portion of the parganuli and finally falls into the 
Utangan. Rising beyond tho limits of tho pargafiah to the south-west, runs 
through a corner of it, and thon, after traversing tho Dholpur territory, again 
outers tho pargauah near Jagnor, Thoncd it flows almost duo north till it 
reaches tho range of liilts, along the base of which it runs to tho east until it 
roaches tho Utangan. Thoro are numerous small tributary channels, the most 
important being that which, rising in tho hills near Baglior, runs due east 
through Bdzidpur. The effect of the Rawer on the lowlying lands ia the valley 
through which it flows, is to render them wonderfully fertile, so that the few 
villages that have the advautago of being stationed along its banks are ft 
striking contrast to tiro romnindor of the pargnnab, 

Tho Sindliia State Railway passes through tho eastern half of the tahsll, 
fr'om north to south 5 thaBhandai station is about two 
miles to tho north of tho t.ibsil boundary, and tho 
Saiykn station U ftt tho junction of the Agra and Bombay road with the cross'- 
road from Irftdatnngar to Khairkgarh. The first of the roads just mentioned 
is tho only motallod ono in the tahsfJ, but five unmetalled roads meet jit 
Khairkgarh, leading from Irkdatnagar, Agra, Achhnera, Bhartpdr, and Rat. 
Tho last is really a direct thoroughfare from Agra right through tins tahsfl 
(which it enters near Kkgkrtuil) past Sarendhi, Jkgner, Bara arid Tknlpui 1 . 
The traffic on it consists chiefly of stone-carts from the quarries of Tnntptfr 
and carts carrying grain to tho market at Jaguar. A branch leaves this rorfd 
at ICkgkraul and runs to Khairkgarh. The main road crosses the Utangan 
T iver, which is not bridged, and as it carries a large body of water in the rains, 
communication ia subject to interruption during that season. A causeway, 
pavod with stone, has now beon mado to render the passage of tho river 
more oasy. 

With tho oxcoption of the stone quarrying works, the occupation of the 
population of this pargannh is exclusively agricultural. The only town is 
Jagnor, 


Communications. 
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The present limits 
Fiscal Iiiatovy« 


of tho KlmivAgarli talisfl include parts of Irfidntnagar 
(53 villngos) and Huzur tabs'll (3 villages) which were 
transferred to it on 1st October, 1878. The revonuo 


asaossod on the parganah ns it stood boforo tlieac additions, since tlie commence¬ 


ment of British rule, was as follows, at each of tho periods mentioned : — 


Rovonuo Bend to Imvo Loon imid in 1802*00, tile your before coinjiioel ... mi 1,57,052 

First aummavy sottlomoiit of 1803*04 ... ... ... 00,502 

SocoTil ,, ,, ,, 1804*05 ... i.i ■ i» 1,02,321 

UighaHfc roYGnua of Hist regular eottlomont, 1605-QG ... ... ... 1,16,717 

n ,, „ Eocoud Bofcllonionl from 1808-00 ... ... ... 1,47,052 

„ „ „ third Bobllomentfrom 1810*17 ... ... ... 1,05,752 

Avorago rovonno for 5 yours pro coding last flofcUomont (uudor Rog. IX, of 1833) 1,74,528 

Ilovoimo assessed afc „ y> „ ,, » ,, ,> ,, 1812 ... 1,71,036 

,» ii close of ii it ji t) » u ii }) 1,03,412 

7 , fucad at current aottlotnout (1879) w >.* 1,78,760 


Tho low revonuos imposed at tho early sottloinonts are nooountod for by tho 
extout to which this parganah, with its neighbour Fateh pur Slkii, had suffered 
during tho war with Ilolkar; and it was not till tho socond or third regular 
settlement that any considerable voveimo could bo imposed. Of tho working of 
all tho settlements that preceded that of 1842 wo have little information. At 
tho Gth settlement under IX. of 1835, tills tahsilwas divided into three parga- 
nahs, viz., Khairfigarh, Sarondlu, and Jagnor, tho first being composed clnofly 
of villages lying to tho north of tho Utangan, and tho other two lying to tho 
south. Tho oliiof cause of tho reduction at tho end of this settlement was an 


unfavourable season in 1850-51, Tho pressuro of tho domaiul during its cur¬ 
rency is proved by tho fact that coorcivo processes lmd to bo largely employed 
to collect tlxo revenue during tho first ninoboon years after it was made. 
It is further shown by tho largo aron (23*2 por oont.) of the parganah that 
oh an god hands, much of this being permanently aliouatod by sale. The 
chief losers wero the Ithjpufc and Giijar communities, and tho oliiof gainers 
•were Kavaths. 


Khairngarh.—Capital of the tahsll just described; distant 18 milos 
south-west from Agra, on the loft or north bank of the Utungun. Latitude 
27°-l'-28", longitude 77°-53 / -fi0". Population (1881) 1,261 (583 fonmlos). 
Besides being tho hoad-quarters of tho tnhsil, this village has a first-class 
police-station, an imperial post-office, and a tahsili school. The Jhts and 
Mariettas both had tahsilis hero as well as at Jagnor and Sarondhi, At tho 
commencement of British rule, tho tahsili was at Sarondhi and tho parganah 
was called after that placo, hut at tho sottlomont made in 1842 tho tahsil 
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head-quarters wore transferred to KhairAgarh, and the name of the tahsili was 
changed in 1863. 

Khanda. —Agricultural village in the north of tahsil I’timdd pur, distant 18 
miles north-east from Agra, and 12 miles north-north-west from I’tiinAdpur; near 
the unmotallsd road from Jalesar to Muttra and I’timAdpur, via Nekptir. Latitado 
27°-22'-45longitude 78 0 -12'-&8". Population (1831; 3,157 (1,468females), 
Kliandauli.—Agricultural village in the north-west of tahsil I’timAdpar } 
distant 10 miles north from Agra, and 14 miles north-west from I'timddpur. 
Latitude 27°-19'-ll"; longitude 78°-4'-54". Population (1881) 835 (839 
females). Local tradition as,signs the name of the village to one Klinndel Sinb, 
■who rebuilt it after its destruction by the Marhattas. It has a second-class 
police-station, an imperial post-office, an encamping-ground, and a bazar with 
markets on Mondays and Thursdays. It anciently gave its name to one of the 
ahaklas or lappas of Haveli Agra, and is frequently entered in the old records 
as ‘Littlo Kabul } or ‘ tappa Kabul IChurd.’ TJp to 1862 Khandauli gave its 
name to the pargaunli, though the tahsili was removed to I’timAdpur in 1854. 
The old tahsili building is now used for the police-station, 

Kiraoli (sometimes called Fatehpur Sikri'p —Tahsil in the west of the 
district; is boundod on the north by the Muttra district 
Boundaries, area, Ao. nn[ ] tnlisllj on the east by the Agra (Huzdv) tahsil •, on 

the south-enst by KliairAgavh; and on the south-west and west by Bhartpur 
territory. The extreme length is about 18 miles and breadth about 24 miles. 
Tho total area in 1881-82 was 272 0 square miles, of which 189'0 were cultivated, 
62-0 cultivable, and 21'0 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 269-0 square miles (187-0 cultivated, 61'0 cultivable, 21‘0 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ-, 
ing, whore such exists, wator-advantage, but not water-rates) was Its, 2,97,891 ; 
or, with local-rates and cossos, Its. 3,34,237. Tho amount of rent, including local, 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Its 3,83,490, 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 171 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 24 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 68 
Population, between 200 and 500 j 52 between 600 and 1,000; 19 

between 1,000 and 2,000 j 6 botwoon 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 1 bad between, 
3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Fatehpur Slkri (6,243). The total population was 1,14,678 (53,082 females), 
giving a density of 421 to tho square mile, Classified according to religion, there 
were 1,01,861 Hindus (47,224 females); 11,989 MnsalmAns (5,464 females); 823 
Jains (393 females); and 5 Christians (1 female). , 
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Near the southern boundary of the pargnn&h rung tlio river U tang an, 
flowing in a wido and shallow channel, A large body 
Physicnl fonturos. 0 f vvator oomca down during tho rains, and the lands 

adjoining the river are, consequently, much afFeotod by fluvial action and 
deposits of sand. As, however, tho boundary of tho pargannh is not everywhere 
coincident with tho river, only some six or seven villages are exposod to injury 
from it. Moro important in its effect on the pargannh is a second, hut smaller, 
stream, tho KMri nadi, which runs through its coutre. This river rises just 
outsido its westorn boundary in Bharfcpur territory, hardy throe inilos from the 
Utangan. It takes, however, a difforont direction, trending to tho north-east, a 
courso which it follows, through the valley between tho Fatehpur Slkri range 
of hills on tho south and a smaller range running parallel to it on tho north. 
At Bis&liri Siknndar it ia joined by a tributary which descends from tho north¬ 
west, Shortly afterwards, it, turns off at right angles; and, flowing in a gener¬ 
ally south-easterly direction, passes through a gap in tho hills botweon Eluir- 
kol and Sfintlm, and so through the middle of tho lahsil, until it passes out at 
its south-east corner. Until tho main stream moets its tributary at Blsahri, 
both alike run in shallow channels which are cultivated as soon as tho water 


passos off, ns it does very rapidly. Aftor the two streams have united, tho 
banks become moro defined, tho bed deeper and no longer oulturablo. As a 
general rule thero is not much ovovflow, and little injury from sandy doposit. 
The country on either sido has a general slope towards tho river, and llio land 
near tho banks is for tho most part sandy and inferior. 

The oastern portion of tho pargannh is level and rosomblos tho adjoining 
country in the Agra (Huziir) talisll. In tho western half, however, uro hills, 
the most important being tho range on which the town of Fntohpur Sikri stands. 
It runs across tho valley botweon the Utangan and tho IChnri nadi in a north¬ 
easterly diroctiou, and a portion of it lios boyoud tho latlor stroaua, A nm'oh 
shorter and lower rnngo of hills runs parnllol to this on the north sido of the 
Khliri nadi 5 both ranges alike consist of tho rod sandstone known so woll in 
this district. Generally speaking, tho surface of tho country is level; tho soil, 
for the most part, the light loam ordinarily called dimat, somewhat lighter in¬ 
deed and moro sandy than usually is the case. 

The Muttra and Agra road crosses the north-east of tho tahsil, but the 
. most important road is the ono from Agra, Ihrouck 

the oontral lino of tho pavgonah to KirAoli and Fatolr- 
pur Silcri, up to which point it is metalled. Thence it continuos westwards, and 
is known as the Nasirabad road. This line of communication is oounoclod by 
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numerous ordinary villago roads with all parts of the parganah, which is tluw 
brought into close commotion with tlio city of Agra, distant only 10 miles from 
its eastern border. The HAjpntfam Sfcafco Railway passes through the northern 
half of tho tabsil within four miles of Kiraoli, and at Achhnera, its only station 
in tho talisil, tho branch line to Muttra strikes off. The Agra canal passes 
through tho north of tho talisil and three distributaries fertilise tho tract to the 
'north of tho Ithfiri rivor. 

The only town in the parganah is the small town of Fatolipur Sikri, more 
m n remarkable for its past history than for any import- 

Towns and marvels. . / f . 

ancoit possesses at tho present time. A market is held 
there every Saturday, at which Agra cloth moreliauts attend and supply tho 
villagers with cloth, while tho hitter in turn dispose of their vegetables, leather, 
and brass and copper vessels, There is also a somewhat important fair held in 
the month of JlumuzAn in honor of Shaikh Salfin Clnshti, to which trades¬ 
men from Bhartpur and Delili find it worth their while to come. Kimoli, at 
which the talisil office is placed, and Aoldinora, are nothing more than largo 
villages. 

The present limits of tho Kiriloli talisil include, bosides the old parganah 
of Fatchpnv SIkri, parts of the abolished talisil of Farah 
11 ] l ’ (52 villages) and of the Agra (Htisur) tahsil (II vil¬ 

lages), which were transferred to it on 1st Oetobor, 1878. The fiscal history of 
these portions of other tahsils need not bo repeated here, but abrief sketch may 
1)0 given of tho fiscal history of the old JFatclipnr Sikri fah^fl or parganah. ( 
In 1804-05 it was lying wasio to a groat extent from the effects of Marh&tta 
inroads and tho war with Bhurtpur. The oarlior assessments appear, in conse¬ 
quence, to linvo boon moderato. Tho domauds of all past settlements are shown 
below:— 


Da to of BOfetlcinonb. 

IleYonno. 

A. I), 1800 (1210 £cih 1L), the year before conquest 

A. I) 1804(1211 fauli) 

Pjrafc settlement:, 180U-180R, Mgheat lovonuo •• »■ 

Second ditto 1809p]815 ditto . < < < >.■ 

Third ditto 18LG40 

Eourtli ditto 1840 (under Regulation IX. of 1830) ... 

Ditto ditto expiring rovcmio .< ... 

Current Bottlomont (1879) ... >•< 

Rs a. p. 

1,04,205 0 0 
1,09,900 0 0, 

1,15,938 0 0 
1,47,079 0 0 
1,75,730 0 0 
1,84,578 0 0 
1,81,584 0 0 
1,90,450 0 0 


37,^00 acres represent tho total area that passed out of tho hands of tho 
ownors between the last and current settlements and amount to 35 per cent, of 

95 
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tlio pnrgannt area. Of this about 5 per cent, was only mortgaged, leaving 30 
por coni, ns iho amount that wag oomplololy alienated. Soyenty p or cent, 
was thus still hold by tlio old zaimndtirs and their doscGiuhmts. In this res¬ 
pect tlio pargnimh has csoupod with few or changes than has been the ease in 
tlio rest of tlio district. 

Kiraoln—Capital of the tails 11 just described j distant 15 miles west-sou th- 
wesb from Agra, oil the metalled road from Agra to l^itelipur Sikri. Lutitudo 
27°-8 / -30' / i longitude 77°-50'-20' / . Population (L88l) 3,575 (1,758 females). 

It has boon tlio seat of tlio inhsili since 1850, mul has, besides a first-class 
polico-s la ti on, an imperial post-office ami a small school Tho.talisili and police- 
station am located in an old masonry bdvddovL A masonry bungalow, the 
remains of a city wall, n grove, and a mosquo aro asorihod to Muhammadan 
times. 

Agricultural village in tho south-west of Huzur Talisil; distant 
5^ miles scmth-wost from Agra, on tho mimotulkd road from Agra to KlmirA- 
garb. Latitude 27°-7 r -4 d"; Longitude* 77°-58 / -55' 7 . Population (1881) 2,258 
(1,006 females), It has n second-class police-station mul an imperial post- 
office. The JYits and Mndmttas had each a tahsili and a thdna (police-station) 
boro. 

Midhakur.—Agricultural town in tho wost of llimir tnhsll; distant 10 ^ 
miles west from Agra, on tho mo hilled read from Agra to Fnlchpiu' Sikri. 
Latitude 27°-9'-32 ,/ ; longihulo 77°-55 / -2' / . Population (1881) 8,721 (1,733 
females). It lins a police ant-post mid an oncatn ping-ground. Tho villago 
gavo its name to ono of tho old sub-divisions (fo/ppa) of mahtil of Havoli 
Agra. 

Naraich,— Agricultural town in tho south-west of tuhsil PtimAdpur; dis¬ 
tant 3 miles north-east from Agra, and II miles west by south from ITimAd- 
pitr^ on tlio mo tailed road from Agra to Aligarh. Latitude 27°-12M2 // ; 
longitude 78°-5'-58". Population (1881) 4,420 (2,126 foimilos). Tho popula¬ 
tion is scattered in several villago sites, 

Ifarkhi.—Agricultural town in tlio north of tnlisfl Firozabad, distant 
25 miles north-oast from Agra, and 12 miles north from Firozubud. Latitude 
27°-17 / -42 // ; longifcudo 78°-2C , -47' / . Population (1881) 2,330 (1,028 females).' 
Hugo unmotullod roads run from Unrldii, ono to rtinuidjmr, another to Iffrofl- 
abaci, and tho third to Kothi. It has a soconcl-olnss polico-station and an 
imperial posfc-oflico, 

Naugaw&n.—Agricultural villago in tlio north-east of tahrilBuh iWduil; 
distant 54 miles south-east from Agra, aud 12 miles oast from Bull j stands on 
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the right bank of tho Jumna, Latitude 2G°-53'-0 // ; longitude 78°-48 / -38' / . 
Population (1881) 2,589 (1,269 foinaloa). It lias an imperial post-office, and 
an old fort, tho usual residence of the rajas of Bhadawar. 

Nibohra- Agricultural village in U 10 south of tnhsil Fihchabad ; distant 
19 J miles south-east from Agra, and 8 miles south-south-west from Fatehabad, 
near tho left bank of tho Utaugan, on a branch of the Agra canal. Lati¬ 
tude 2G°-57'-32" ; lougUudo 78°-18 / -10". Population (1881) 1,796 (814 fe¬ 
males). It lias a second-class police-station. 

Panahat (sometimes called Bah Panahat).— South-eastern tahsil of tho 

district; is almost an island, cut off from the main 
Boundaries, area, &o. , , . , , „ , . .. . 

Jnnd by largo rivers, l'or about five or six nulea 

cast it is bonmlod by tho ravine country of Patti Kn limit of tlic IStfiwah dis¬ 
trict (sue Gazelleoi' IY., p. 455), and for about nine miles due west by parganah 
Utiju Klioi/i of tho Native Stato of Dliolpur ; elsovrhoro it is closed in by water. 
O 11 tho south, tlio deep and clear stream of tho Chambal, flowing in long ami 
sweeping curves from west to oast, separates it from Gfwtili&r territory ; on the 
north, two rivers, tho Utangnu and tlio Jmuna, form a eontiuuous boundary 
lino. Tho former, a stream, broad of bed indeed, but shallow at all times, 
except during Iho rain}' season, divides tho western part of tho parganah from 
Fatehabad until it uuifcos with tho Jumna, whoso winding course bends and 
twists between tho centre and eastern tracts and tho throo pargauahs Fir oz a hid 
of Agra, Shikohabiul of Mainpuri, and Btbnmau of Btftwah. Tho total area 
in 1881-82 wins 341 A squaro miles, of which 176'4 were cultivated, 48 0 culti¬ 
vable, and 117 0 barren. The area paying government revenue or quit-vent was 
283 4 square miles (lfiL'4 cultivated, 37-0 cultivable,85 0 barren). The amount 
of payment to government, who then laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, wator-advantage, hut not water-rates) was lls. 2,08,670; or, 
with locul-intos and cesses, its. 2,86,986. Tlio amount of rent, including local 


cosmos, paid by cultivators was 31s. 4,52,150. 

According to the census of 1881, the talisiL contained 204 inhabited vil¬ 
lages ; of which 53 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 71 
Population, between 200 and 500; 52 between 500 and 1,000 ; 19 


botwocn 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 2 between 3,000 and 
5,000. Tho only town containing moio than 5,000 inhabitants was Panahat 
(5,697). Tho total population was 1,20,529 (57,005 females), giving a density 
of 358 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, thorp were 1,15,154 
Hindus (54,589 females); 3,491 JlnsalmdilS (1,588 females)1,880 Jams (81 0 


females); aud 4 Christians (1 female). 
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Bah and Pnn&hnt originally gave their niunos to two sopnrato snh-diviaions, 

_ , which, however, heforo the dulo of last settlement laid 

Fliysicul foutmtia 

been formed into one compact talistl and porganah; 
the official hoad-quarters were at first fixed in PanalniL, but transferred to Uah 
in January, 1882, In shape tho purgaiuih is a long, irregular strip of land, 
narrow at either end, hut widening out towards tho centre. Tho extreme 
length, from ilia Jumna at KliilAwali to ilio Oliambal at Snmona, is about 42 
miles ] and tbo extreme breadth, from ICalinjar in the north to Ourlia in tho 
south, about 14 miles $ but tho avonigo breadth is not raoro than eight or nine 
miles, Tho three rivers already mentionod— tho TJlangnn, tho Oliambal, and 
the Jumna—wholly do Lev mine the physical diuvaotor of tho purgandi, which 
diffors greatly from any other portion of tho district. 


Tho northern and southern river boundaries are so closo to each other 

TT , . throughout the whole length of Ilia tract that tho level 

Uplands. k ° 

uplands, which form tho watershed, two a move ridge 

or 1 narrow strip botwocn tho ravines Unit edge tlio wator-lmo on Loth shies. To 

tho west those uplands are not more than two miles broad j to the east tho 

ravines of tlio Cluimhal and Jumna almost unite, leaving only hero and there 

a patch of cuUurublo ground. Tho uplands generally widen out towards tho 

centre of tho purgumih, and in one or two places form a plateau from eight to 

nine miles broad, but their tivorogo breadth is not more fclun four or five miles. 

Tho cluimotor ot their soil is very varied \ tho soil of tbo upper lands aro 

sandy io the north, light loam in tho inlermodiato area, clay to the south-west 

and south, and loam again to tho south-east. 


The ravines that edge tho uplands aro tho most striking feature of tho 
ilfLv - U0Si country. Horo and Llioro on tho Oluuubal side they 

begin to form at n distance of about five or six miles 
from the river, and their avorngo width from upland to river can scarcely he 
loss than from two to two and a half miles. On tho side of the Jumna and 
Utangan thoy uro not so broad or extensive, but ovorywhoro they aro much 
alike in formation and character, and everywhere aro wild and picturesque). 
The whole ravine area is si weird and fantastic land sou pc of .stoop ridges, of 
low sloping hills, ot deep hollows and winding stroums, Sometimes tho 
soil is bare ol all vegetation, soiuotimcs it is covorod with low bushes of 
spontaneous growth. Iho babul is not uncommon on tho uplands, and horo 
and there n pipal or mahiid crowns an Novation, but thoro are no groves, 
and llio lavinos aro absolutely buro of trees. Tho villages arc often found iu 
woll-nigli inaccessible positions, adopted in times of war and exaction, when tlio 
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natural strength of their sites was a security alike against the revenno collector 
and the foreign invader ; rarely, indeed, is a homestead, the villages along tho 
ravines, found on the open uplands. The ravines arc, throughout, difficult of 
access, and, except where roads have been cut out by the British Government, 
a winding trade from tho river-banks each side alone affords the means of 
reaching the villages. 

If, however, tho ravines of tho three rivers are much alike, this cannot 
ho said of tho cultivated soil amidst and below tliom. 
Tho low-lying lands—called kachltdr , as opposed to 
tho up-land (hdv )^of tho Qtangan, Jumna, and Cliambal, differ much 
in formation and appearance. Altogether they make up a most important 
portion of tho cultivated area of the parganah, and are far more extensive and 
productive than tho similarly-situated lauds of any other sub-division of tho 
district. Tho Jcachltdr of tho Chainbal is very varied iu character; generally it 
is t a fertile soil, although its produce is uncertain, as it is always doubtful from 
year to year wlmt change in the surface of tho soil the river floods will produce. 
About tho Jumna kachhdr there is more cortainty, but on the whole less ferti¬ 
lity. Hero and there, as about Batesav to tho north, or KhHawaii to the south¬ 
east, thcro arc beautiful level plains of rich soil, but these are few and far 
between. Tho good lands aro for tho most part limited to comparatively narrow 
strips close to tho river banks, and tho great mass of the lachhdv is a sandy 
soil high above tho river banks, but below tho ravines, where the main produce 
is a mediocre Miarif, and where rich crops can only bo produced by irrigation. 
There is none of the rich mur that distinguishes the Ghambal lands, and little 
of tho broken ground, whore wheat grows so luxuriantly, in tho beds of ndlas* 
The Ulangan Jcachhdr is more like that of the Ghambal, in that thero aro exton- 
si vo tracts among the ravines far away from tho river sido; but the soil is 
different. It follows tho character of tho river bed, which is a reddish-coloured 
sand, Where tho level of the soil is low enough to be flooded in tlio rains, or 
where it is irrigated, it is very fertile, and thero are fino tracts of wheat among 
the more western villages; but whore tlioro is lack of moisturo, tho soil is poor 
and unproductive. 

Tho physical features of the parganah involvo, as already mentioned, much 
difficulty in communication; on tlie one side the Utan- 
gan cuts it off from tlie rest of tho district, on tho 
other tlie ravine country of Patti ICamai leads only to the junction of the 
Jumna and the Ghambal. Into tho Native State of Dliolpur alone is there any 
exit from this part of tho country, excopt by the passago of a river. None of- 
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tlio rivers 13 bridged) and in the rainy season, when tho floods aro high, they avo 
crossed in boats with difficulty and dolay; so that tho purganali is then almost 
isolated from Llio adjoining country. In the cold and hot weather tho Ufcangan 
becomes a shallow rivulet, and the heavy sand of tho river-banks on either side 
is all tho obstruction carts have to overcome. On the Clmmbal ami Jumna 
there aro numerous ferries ; and, though both rivors, ospooinlly tho former, aro, 
for the most part, of considerable depth, yot tho streams arc then narrow, and 
there need bo no serious delay in the passage. There are no motaJJod roads at 
all, and only four of tho second class, raised aiul bridged. Theso aro (1) tho 
main road of communication, which, starting from Agra, passes through Ifatoh- 
abad find straight through this tahsil, from Arnold on tho ULungun to Kaeh- 
aarn, a largo market town, and tho soak of tho Bhiukiwur mja, on tho Jumna; 
(2) another road from Arnold, live miles long, connecting ifrittduibud with 
Panahat; (3) tho road which unites Punahat with tho main road at I3hadroli, 
about six and a half miles long; and (I) a road straight through Llio jmrgiuitih 
from north to south, joining tho two ferries of Konjm and Bikrumpur, Of 
tho third-class, or unraisod and uabridged roads, there are also four—(1) a 
branch from tlio main road from Patoluibad to Kachanra, leaving it nt a 
villngo abcniL four milos west of Bah to 13atimr, for tho convenience of 
pilgrims and visitors io tho Batosar temples and fair; (2) another from tho 
town of Bah to tho sumo place and for tho same purpose ; (3) a road leading 
from Pnn/ihat through Paparinugnr to tho largo market town of HAja 
Kliera in tho Dolpur fltato; and (i) from Ntihloli towards tho Efrtwah 
district. 

Bat for exports and imports, such ns thoy aro, the oasiest ami mom 
generally used means of communication is by water. The lULlo trade them 
is in the parganali converges from all parts to tlio two ghhs of Bik- 
ram pur and Kachaura, whonco country boats convoy away tlio surplus 
grain and bring back sugar, ghf > and otlior nrliclos of local consumption. 
With GBvuliur across the (Jhambal, or with Dholpur, there is littlo or no 
tmdo. 

Tho irrigated area is only 21 per cent, of tho cultivated. 1 In fact, 
1 ^ perhaps, tlio most marked feature of tho ptirgnnnh is 

tho great depth of tho wator from tho surfaco in tho 
upper lands. In many villages the spring is 120 feet from the mouth of tho 
well, and from 85 to 100 is a common depth. Irrigation is so expensive Lliafc 

1 So wtoto ilr, Smith in liia LleM-ltata He port ; Mr ir, Z Darnili, iti a venont itoto oil tlio pur- 
gminh, etutoa it at but 5 por confc Ttfv. Smith’* ftymoa mo fulLuwod iu tho Final Settlement lloport 
(Pago 12 ), 
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it is comparatively seldom resorted to, and tho groat bulk of the area is loft 
to depend on fclio rain alone. In numerous villages, especially in the eastern 
parts of tho pnrganah, there is not a well on tho estate, even for drinking 
purposes, and water is brought cither from the nearest river, or an adjoining 
mid more fortunate village, whore a well 1ms been sunk. 

Tlioro is no town of any considerable size in the tfthslh Tho largest is 
Pandhat, the former head-quarters of tho tabsil, with 
a population of 5,G97* The prosent tahsil town, Bah, 
boasts of only 3,049 inhabitants. Ill Kachaura there are 2,258, in Fare a 
2,856, in Uabcsar 2,519, and in Jarar 3,400. Tho markets, too, arc neither 
numerous nor important, Thoro arc sovernl annual mclus, ami one, tho Batesar 
fair, is of great celebrity throughout northern India, Another fair, called the 
meht of IShigajj, is hold at Bammull in Aghrm (Novombor-December), ancl 
attracts a large number of poople from the neighbouring state of Gwiilmr, ns 
well as from diis district. Two melaa are hold annually in the town of PunA- 
hat, and one at Kaclmira, at Bab, and at Naugawan. 

Cattle-breeding and cattle-rearing are largely carried on by the aamindtfrs 
Ontfclo-brooding and cat- of this tahsil, and tlio so-called Panfiliat breed has 
tlo-Toming. moro than a local reputation. Inquiries made lately 

by Mr, H, Z. Darrah, Seoul to show, howover, that the breed that commands 
Buch an extensive salo amongst purchasers from other districts is not indigenous, 
Tho zamindms and moro wealthy cultivators buy young cattle from traders 
and are chiefly reined in tho villages bordering on the ravines. Mr, Darrah 
writes 

In Piintiliat tlio wlor is very fax from tlio surface, conaorponlly tlioro is no irrigation to 
Bpoak of, ftiul next lo no mule at tvoIIh. Cnuo (owing to tho impossibility of lriig&tiou) id 
Bcm’ccly over grown, and tlioro aro, thoioforo, but few sugar-mills to need heavy cuttle, Tho soil is 
poonUiiiIy light and ploughing in easy. Tho young cattle tlmvo, thoroforo, on tho email amount of 
work roepmed from thorn, and gather size and strength for tho heavy irrigation and eovoio hoik u 
work of othoi diiibriots, 'When tlioy havo got ei\ tooth, they aro gouorally sold to outsiders, who 
Boom Go coino ehiody from hfniupuri, Jtuiupur, Aligarh, and Etali. Being moatfy of the wostorn 
eliorUhom breed, mid haying boon carofully tondod and lightly worked in Panfihjit, thoy ai’o, when 
in)) grown, fine handsome. ontUo,and command ynioos ranging from Ha, BO to Re, 60 and Rg. 70 
a-pwco. This system of l'ourmg cattle appears to ho almost poouliiuc to Paurtlmt. It prevails to n 
cortabi extent in Rtiiwah and Mainpira, hut forma 0110 of blio moat profitable aouvees of ineomo 
to the Pannhat 7 ,aminddr. Tbo laipdris told mo that though tlioy took cattle to Etdwnb, their 
largest Baloa wo always luado in tho Pandhat pargalmh, ,, 

At presonfc there aro no merchants and uo trade worth notico. In 
former times, when there wap no Grand Trunk Hoad, 
Trade and nmnuffietiues. railways were unknown ; things must have been 
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different. Kachan Ta was then a large centre of trade, with liumorous wealthy 
merchants and hankers, Tho rfija of Bhndiiwar held tho ferry over tho 
Jumna, and is reported to have collected nearly a lakli of rupeos annually 
in transit dues. When tho country fell into British hands, and all dues of tho 
kind wore abolished, the raja was called upon to send in a statement of tliip* 
source of income, tho intention being to recoup him for any loss ho might 
suffer. Tho raja, misapprehending tho motives of tho inquiry, largely under¬ 
stated ^ho returns, Ilis statement was at once accepted, and Llio sum named 
by himself, Rs, 21,100, sanctioned by a sanad as a yearly cash allowance to 
himself and his heirs for ovor: a costly lesson on tho bod policy of dishonosty. 
’With tho general improvement of communications tho prosperity of Kaeliaurrt 
has departed. Tho ruins of fmo masonry houses avo all that remain to give 
evidonco of its former wealth. 

Brahmans and Rajputs arc tho two great land-owning oasioa, tho forinoi* 
holding .17 por cent, of tho whole area, tho latter 
Piopnutois go per coni. Next to thorn, but at a oonsidomblo 

interval, como Banins with 10-J- per cent, of the area, then Xhatrls with 7 por 
cent. Tho Chnubos, who constitute a largo proportion of tho Brahmans, have 
long boon settled in this piu gaiuili. They form sovoral largo proprietary com¬ 
munities, but are an enterprising body of mon, and few of them owo their 
means of livelihood to tho few acres each can boost as his slmro. The younger 
members sook sorvico in tho largo towns of tho North-Wost and Bengal, ami 
many of lliom will be found among Iho darwdns of Calcutta merchants. They 
only return to their village when they have amassed enough to provide comfort 
for their old ago, Tho Khatvi area is almost wholly tho property of Habit 
Bishamblinr Ruth, tho son of Joti Prasad, whoso sorvicos during tho Mutiny 
wove rowavded by the grant of six entiro villages, and tho greater portion of 
sovon others, tho confiscated estates of the turbulent dans of Blmdaurhis and 
Bdthaurs. 

Among tho cultivators of tho soil Brahmans and Tlmkurs are by fur tho 

, , , most numerous. Both castes together hold 51 por cent. 

Cmllivafcing olasaos, . , . . . t y, 

of the cultivated mm and pay 4!) J por coni, of ihoront, 
Brahmans occupying 30i por cent, of the land and paying 30 per coni, of tho 
routed, TWduirs holding 20£ por cent, of cultivation assessed with 19 J a - por coni, 
of rent. 


Of tho 189 Khaha mahdh 58 only, or 30 per cont,, avo zamin&dri while 
70 por cent, are imperfect pallidim. Landed properly 
indeed has always boon much sub-divided, Boforo tho 
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Mutiny there was no largo owner in the tahsil, and with" the exception of Bdbii 
liishaiiibhar N;ith, there is no great proprietor now. In many even of the 
mminddrl villages there are numerous co-sharers,, and in the pattiddn mahdls 
the number is often surprising. Tho history of tho Bhadhwar jdglr has been 
given in tlio district nolico. 

Immediately after ilia conquest in 1803, parganah Bfth Panflmt was 
... temporarily attached to tlio Fuozabad division of tlio 

TifiGul lnaioiy, . 

conquorcd -provinces, and for the year 1211 fasli 
(1803-4), was farmed to one Drnjbnsi Lul at tho very light jama of Ha. 82,787, 
tlio demand for tlio preceding year, whilo tho pargnnuh was still under native 
rule, having boon Its, 1,40,808. The revenue demand at each settlement, as 
given in Llio Final Settlement Report page 31), was a>s follows - 


1st settlement, 1805-6 


... 1,46,139 

2nd ditto 1808-9 

• • • 

... 1,51,771 

3rd ditto Z81C-17 

« 1 • 

... 2,01,651 

4 th ditto 1840 


... 1,77,010 

Ditto expiring revenue 

• M 

... 1,75,575 

Current assessment 

M# 

... 2,08,420 


Tho rovenuo fixed at tho current settlement (Rs. 2,08,420) is 19 per cent, 
highor than tlio domand of tho expired settlement That demand (writes Mi\ 
(Smith) hud not pressed heavily, hut tho infinito multiplicity of proprietary 
shares, tlio itirbulonl character of fclio Hlmtlaurhi, RiUhaur, and To mar Rajputs, 
and tho proximity of native slates, liavp always been difficulties in the w*iy of 
a ready realisation of the Grovormncnt demand, At tlio settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1S33, more than half tho area was under homo farm {sir) 
cultivation; but at tlio recent settlement proprietors wore found to occupy 
only 23‘3 por coni of tho cultivated area, tenants with a right of occupancy 
5l-£ por conk, tenanta-ut-will 23^ por cent., while miscellaneous plots hold 
rent-free covered 1*7 per coni, ojjly, Of tho ordinary tenant-held area alone, 
tlio protected class of tenants occupied (j 8‘7 poi cent., tenants without protec¬ 
tion 30-3 per cent, Tho struggle hot wo on proprietors and tenants regarding 
occupancy rights, which has boon so fiorco in some districts, had, up to tho 
recent settlement, had no oxistonco here. It would seem, however, that this 
happy condition of things lias come to an end since tho now revenue was 
imposod, and a considerable contraction in tho area held by occupancy tenants 
is uow reported. 

Panahat—Small town in tlio tahsil just described, and head-quarters of 
tho tahsil till January, 1882 ; distent 33 miles south-east from Agra, 14 miles , 
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west from Bdh, and about a milo north from the loft hank of tho Cliambal. 
Latitude 26°-52'-39"; longitude 78 0 -2d/-58". By the census of 1881 the 
area was 103 acres, with a total population of 5,697 l (2,762 females), giving 
a density of 55 to tho aero. Tho Hindus numbered 5,005 (2,442 lomales)! 
Musalnidns 653 (303 females), Jains 39 (17 females). Tho town has nine 
wards (muhal/a), and contains a first-class police-station, an imperial posl-offico, 
and a parganah school. Photo are three temples, founded by Wija Gopfil 
Siuh, Edja Himmat Sinh, and Raja Bakht Sinli rospoctivoly, to which small 
ondowmonts arc attached. 

Local tradition makes tho original nnmo of tile town Pand-hal, and con¬ 
nects it with the PAndavas and Kauvavas of the Groat War, hut for this there 
is no authority. An dmil of tho Blindawar rfijns residod horo and RAja GopAl 
Sinli built a fort commanding tho road from ttAjghdt on tho Ghamhal, a mile 
distant, It commands an oxtonsivo view, and has been nsod as a station of tho 
groat Trigouomotrical Survoy. Tho sftiuo rtija built a masonry wall around tho 
town and a hiiudsomo market placo, all of which are now falling into decay. 
On the north of the town is ft very largo tank with masonry sides, fully 300 
yards square, built by tho same, rnjft, and now falling into doe ay. Block 
kank'ir from the Chambal ravines is much used for masonry, Tho Ji'lIs as well 
as the Bhadnurias had tahsilis both hero and at 13 nil; both woro amalgamated 
shortly after our occupation, 

Panic,,—Agricultural village in tlui north-oast of UhsilPcuiAhal*, distant 1 
52 miles south-oast from Agra, and 10 milos west from Bill), on tho right 
bank of the Jumna. Latitude 20 o -o3'~0' / ; longitude 78°-4G / ‘-32 // . Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 2,85G (1,382 fomalos). On ft cliff noar tho rivor is a fort, tho lioro- 
ditary rosidonco of the treasurer (diwfui) of tho Bhadamins. 

Runkuta.—Agricultural villago in tho north-east of tahsil KirAoli; dis¬ 
tant 9 milos north-wosfc from Agra, and 16 milos north-oast from KirAoli, on 
tho metalled road from Agra to Muttra, Latitude 27°-14 / -l2' / j longitudo 
77°-55'-50". Population (1881} 2,089 (939 fomalos). It has a sooond-class 
polico-station, a district post-office, a sardi, and a market on Sundays, On tho 
banks of tlio Jumna, closo by to tho north, aro the remains of throo old baths, 
a tomplo of ParasrAmji, whoro fairs aro held on certain days, tho mosquo of 
Sanvar Salai, atid the ruins of a saml and soveral masonry wolls. 

Saiyan.—Agricultural village in lahsil Khairfigarh; distant 17 milos 
soulh-south-west from Agra, and 8 miles west from Klmirngarh. Latitude 
26°-56 / '-20' / ; longitudo 77°-58 / -40' / . Population (1881) 1,992 (927 fomalos). 

1 0,671 in 1B7JS, and 0,124 m 1805. 
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It is (i station on the Sindhia State Railway, and has a first-class police-station 
and an imperial post-office, It gave its name to one of the tappas of Hnveli 
Agra. 

Samogar.— Small village on the Jumna in the Huzdr talisil j 4 miles 
distant from Agra, Population (1881) 798 (367 females). It is only remark¬ 
able historically as having been the scone of the famous battle between 
Aurangzeb and his older brother Darn Shikoh in June, 1658 A,D, (vide supra, 

p. 610), 

Sarendhi.—Agricultural town in talisil Rbair&gnrh 5 distant 24 miles 
south-wost from Agra, and 9 miles west from Khairagarh, on the unmotalled road 
from R4pbas to Khairigavh. Latitude 26°-56 / -35 // ; longitude 77 Q -43'-23". 
Population (1881) 3,270 (1,513 females). It has a police outpost and a 
wookly market. Sarondhi was the seat of a talisili under,the Jats and 
Marliattas and for the first 40 yoars of British rule. It was here that the 
treaty between Lord Lako and Ainbaji Rao Inglia was signed on December 
lCLh, 1803. 

Semra.—Agricultural town in the north-west of talsil Ptiui4dpur ; dis¬ 
tant 14 miles north-north-east from Agra, and 14 miles north-west from 
Ptimddpur. Latitude 27°-19 / -56' / ; longitude 78°-7 / -10' / . Population (1881) 
4,797 (2,170 fomalos). It has a pargnnah school, a masonry temple arid tank, 
and bi-wookly markots on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

Shamsabad.—Agricultural village in the centre of the western half of 
talisil Patoliabad ; distant 11 miles south-oast from Agra, and 12 miles west 
from Patoliabad. Latitude 27°-0°-34 // j longitude 78°-10 / -0 ,/ . Population 
(1881) 2,229 (1,112 fomalos), It has a second-class police-station and m imperial 
post-office. Shamsabacl gavo its name to one of the tappas of Haveli Agra, 
and was tlio seat of n talisili under both Jats and Marliattas, 

Sikandra.—Y ilia go in the north-west of Hnzur talisil j distant 5 miles 
north-west from Agra, of which it is sometimos accounted a suburb, on 
tlio metalled road from Agra to Muttra, Latitude 27°-13 / -l , 8' / j longitude 
77°-59 / '-33 - 7 // . Population (1881) 1,745 (865 females). It received its namo 
from the omperor Sikandar Lodi, who built a palace, or bdradari here, in 1495 
A.P., which will be described presently. Sikandra has a second-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office. 

It has boon supposed that the Agra of the earlier period of the Lodi 


Ancient Sikrtndrn. 


dynasty was at Sikandra, or divided between Sikandra 
and tlio Lodi-Khan-ka-Tila, a quarter of the present 


city of Agra. Boinairus of the sites of innumerable buildings on each side of 1 
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tlio road from Agra to Sikandra, and round about Sikandrn itself, are still to 
bo soon, of many of which it is impossible now to discover who was tlio founder 
or wlint tlio particular purpose for which they woro built [sec Arch, tiurv. Rep., 

IV-, 112]. 

Tho Bitradari of Sikandar Lodi, mentioned aboyo, is a square building of 
Bfivaam Of Silctindnr ™d aandatono, 112^ feet on each side, and comprises 

Lq di. two stories with a vault below, tlio ground boor con¬ 

taining about forty chambers. Much corner of the building is surmounted by 
a short ornamental octagonal tower, This building is commonly known as 
tho tomb of Akbur’s Christian wife, boonuso Akbar interred his wile Maryam- 
iia-zumdui, tho mother of Jahangir here. Her tomb is in tho vault below, 
and in the centra of tho upper story is a white mnrblo cenotaph. Tho 
building bus for many years boon used as a printing oflioo by tho Sikaudra 
orphan ago, 

The Huns Mahal, attributed to Aklmv’s minister and friend, Jthja Blrbnl, 
irana Mabui of ™ situatod about 8 miles beyond Wikandra, at the very 

Ehbnl. Yipos of a groat bond of tlio Jumna, which makes a 

poninsulu of tlio land Lliero, Tim palace is entirely ruined, tho greater part of 
it having been removed for the sake of its materials, which, it is said, woro 
appropriated for tlio buildings at tlio Orphan Asylum at Bikamlra. Tlio frng- 
uusnt of tlio palace now standing is inhabited by a farmer, Tho original 
extent of tho palace must have boon somevvlioro about 380 foot by 200 foot, 
judging by tho traces ol 1 foundations of walls, aud the mounds of oar Hi formed 
by tldbria [Arch. Hur. J£cp. } IV,, 120), 

But tho distinctive feature of fcjikandra is tho famous tomb of Akhais It 

stands in a lurn’c mirdon of ] 50 acres in extent. siu> 
Mnmoloimi of AKbiu\ 1 n ° , * , . f 

rounded by lofty walls with gateways midway on each 

sido. The building is of live stories, each smaller than that below it, the topmost 

story being of white marble, \uid surrounded with beautiful screens of the sumo 

material In tho oonlvo is the tomb of tlio emperor and tlio pedestal on which 

wus deposited tho Koh-i-hliir, This upper story is new open to tho sky, but 

formerly bhoro was a canopy of gold and silver bvocado suspended over tlio 

platform, and hangings of similar material in the openings of the cloisters ail 

round. Those, with many other valuablo adornments of tlio place, woro carried 

off by tho Jat raja, Jawhhir Binli. In n crypt beneath the whole building is tho 

actual tomb. Tho mnrblo stones which flagged the entrance to this crypt were 

also carried off to Dig by Jawhhir Sinli* In tho chambers on each jsido of the 

entrance to tho tomb are tho grayos of two daughters and gmndduughters of 
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the monarch, one as recent as 1836 A.D., being the tomb of Salim Sliikoh, 
Son of Slifih ’ Alam of the Dehli family, who with his two wives is buried here. 
The walls and gateways of the garden have suffered much from time, but the 
Mausoleum itself is in fair repair. Mr. Benson writes :_ 

“ Til ® SM-den « edict to lmva osiatod in AkWa time, but tbo tomb is erroneously apokon 
of by I’orguason aa ono of Akbav'a buildings. It was bniifcby Jalidngir, Tbo Memoirs of Jahdngtr 
mention Ilia visiting Siltandia in tko tbiid year o£ bia loign, and, being diaeatiaM with tbo tomb 
tbon oouati-uotod, huviug it ro-built at a cost of 15 Uklis of rupees { £160,000).' Tbo inscription 
on tbo south or outside front of tbo groat gateway states that JoMngir completed tba work in 
tbo aovoutb year of bia roign or 1012-18 A.D, Tbo Memoir* of Shdh Jahdn givo 20 yoara as tbo 
period of completion, and 20 Kikbs of rupoos (£ 200,000) aa tbo cost. Aftor this Sikuidra 
rocoivod tbo dietwotivo titlo of 1 Sikandra Rihisbtabad.' Tbo outranoo gateway on tbo south is by 
far tbo Onoab of tbo four on tbo four sides of tbo garden, and bad originally two lofty minarets of 
wliito marble, fclio tops of wlrioli have boon knocked off.” 

The following is the brief description of Abbar’s tomb given by Mr. For- 
gusson in his History of India and Eastern Architecture (p, 583) 

" Porlmpa tbo most obaraotorhtio of Akbar’g buildings is fclm tomb ho commenced to oreofc 
for himself at Sikandra, near Agra, which is quite unlike any other tomb built in India oifclier before 
or since, and of a design borrowed, aa I boliove, from a Hindu, or more correotly, Buddhist, modok 
It stands in fin extensive garden, still kept up, approached by one noble gateway. In the centre 
Of this garden, on a rnsod platform, stands the tomb itself, of a pyramidal form. The lower 
fifcory xnoiuui'flfl 320 foot each way, exclusive of the angle towers. It is SO feet in height, and pierced 
by ton groat nrcbos on oaoh faao, and with a larger ontrauoo adorned with a mosaic of marble in the 
centre.” [Two illustrations, a ground plan and a diagram Beofcion are given in Mr. IforgusfforX’a 
text to illustrate this part of tbo description i no description can bo adequate to cmvey an idsa bf. 
fclio building without suoh aids, which, unfortunfttoly, aarniob bo given with this notice.] 

,f On this torrrnco stands another far moro ornate, measuring 186 foot on each side, and 14 > 
foot 0 inches in lioiglil. A third and fourth of similar design, and respectively 15 foot 2 inches and 
14 foot 0 inohos high, eland on this, all these bomg of red saudatono. Within and above the last ia 
a wliilo nmrblo onolosuro, 167 foot oaoh way, or oxtorually just half the length of the lowest terrace, 
its outer wall boiug oulircly aompoaod of marble trellis work of the moat beautiful pattern. Inflida ■ 
it ia surrounded by a colomiado oif cloister of the same maborial, in tho contra of which, on a raised 
platform, is tho tomb-stono of tho faundor, a splendid piece of the moBb beautiful arabesque tmooiyv 
This, howovor, is not tho true burial place j but tbo mortal remains of this great king repose under 
H far plaiuor fcomb-Btono in a vaultod chamber ill tho basement, 8 foot square, oxactly under the 
fcimulatod tomb that adorns tho summit of tho Mausoleum.” 

Mr. Fergusson tbon remarks upon tho general design of this unique build-, 
ing, in which ho sce3 a direct imitation of some suoh building as tho old Bud¬ 
dhist vihdras (monasteries). He thinks that the intention of the architect wae 
to crown tho topmost story with a domical chamber over the tomb-stone, and 
be regards the raised platform in the centre af the upper cloister, 38 feet 
square, as the foundation, This surmise, derived, in the first instance, solely 
from architectural considerations, was confirmed hy the discovery of an entry 
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in Mr. Finch's journal, in which, after describing his last visit to tlio tomb in 
1G09, lie alludes to the intention of ‘inarching ’ tlie tomb over with " the most 
curious white and speckled marble,” and that it was to be “ sooled all -within 
with puro sheet gold richly inwrought,” 

Tundla.—Agricultural village in the south-east of tahsil I’limfidpur} dis¬ 
tant 15 miles west from Agra, aud 3 milos south-east from I’tiinaipur. Lati¬ 
tude 21°~12 r ~M r ' 5 longitude 7tJ < '-l6 / -28' ,/ . Population (1881) 1,135 (518 
females). IL is a first-class station on the main lino of tlio East India Railway, 
and has a telegraph and an imperial posl-ofiico, 


AQR Ai 

tSEFi pp. 40B-72, 484, 187, OP THIS VOLUME,] 

The following statement of the population of the Agra district by religion 
for each parganah and tahsil has been compiled from 
population 1)? talisiis. y 10 census returns. It differs from the statement 


cn page 471 of this volumo, which was supplied at an early stage of census 
operations before the figures had been finally revised:—• 


- Fiirgmh 
.and tftliaU. 

Hindus* 

Muham¬ 

madans* 

Jains. 

C/iJ'iS* 



Densi¬ 
ty per 

mil#. 

i 

E-i 

i 

i 

Total. 

jj 

£ 

Total. 

. 

to 

Q> 

1 

£ 

TotaL 

Females. 

Total, 


Total. 

U 

I 

Ttimfidpur M . 
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50,003 
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MM 

RH 


m 
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m*i 
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8 

6 

0 

2 
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m 
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101,961 
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5 

1 
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m 


2 

Ml 
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Hindus by castes. 


Distributing the Hindus shown in the first two columns of tie above table 
into the four conventional classes, we find from the 
1881 census returns that fcbore wore Brahrnan9> 123/547 
(156,546 females); Rajputs, 84,144 (40,363 females); Banins, 50,323 (22,156 
females) ; aucl of (i other castes/’ 589,643 (274,117 females), 

The lttjput clang returned as represented in tho Agra district in 1881 were 
tlio following. An asterisk hns been prefixed to those 
clans that aro proclaimed under tho Infanticide Act« 


Hdjputs. 


Clan, 

Total 

populn* 

tion, 

Females 

Clan. 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion* 

Females. 

Antlolin 

k*» 

M» 

4,930 

2,086 

A JhanijliAr 

<• 


185 

64 

Audit r 

Ml 

■ l* 

20 0 

91 

Jlultna 

IM 

•»♦ 

223 

87 

♦Bull ol la 

Ml 

Ml 

140 

68 

Kachluvdba 

146 

Mi 

1,748 

767 

Bals 

Ml 

Ml 

637 

240 

K ilk fin. 

1*, 

• 41 

1,751 

780 

B fin gar 

Ml 

IM 

951 

440 

♦ICangnib 

«•* 

Ml 

343 

184 

Barlmr 

Ml 

*1 » 

07 

23 

ltarfir 

14 4 

• 4 . 

069 

314 

Bar bur i 

>1 ■ 

• I* 

280 

134 

Kurl 

1* « 

• 14 

295 

131 

Borg Ajar 

Ml 

mu 

av2 

301 

Knroua 

III 

IM 

59D 

247 

Bnrtibharbt 

1 1 4 

Ml 

1,078 

730 

Kharin 

1 ■ < 

IM 

541 

235 

ttivsclm, 

Ml 

•M 

107 

46 

Mtuuondin, 

Ml 

M. 

160 

70 

♦Hluulnurift 

«•« 

• II 

6,089 

2,366 

llundfsra 

4> ■ 

• M 

268 

110 

Blmgcln 

Ml 

• II 

107 

74 

M arete 

Ml 

• 4 1 

101 

51 

Bhlrgudl 

«l» 


976 

390 

Mobndnrfir 

Mi 

a » ■ 

400 

172 

Blaall 

• M 

• M 

*10 

100 

♦Moil 

Ml 

• >• 

210 

105 

Burlsnc 

III 

Ml 

231 

102 

MorJcar 

II ■ 

• M 

216 

99 

Cbniulel 

•«l 

Ml 

907 

440 

Nfignr 

IM 

•at 

169 

65 

♦Clmuhdn 

M* 

• ■1 

9,330 

3,877 

Nalkumbh 

IM 

Ml 

139 

68 

Chamangi 

M* 

III 

118 

42 

NnntlbanBi 

III 

Ml 

514 

215 

Chelis 


M** 

43C 

210 

Nolle nl 

14 1 

• •• 

138 

64 

OUli&ehhar 

Ml 


796 

330 

Olestn 

Ml 

• 41 

138 

65 

Dan^l 

III 

|l| 

HO 

60 

*Pomv&r 

4. * 

Mi 

8,419 

3,029 

♦Dhfilni 

1 M 

|M 

4,177 

1,820 

♦Pai'lhdr 

II ■ 

• M 

i t 7U 

1,165 

Gnbahvfir 

• 11 

Mi 

164 

04 

Paiola 

Ml 

• 4* 

117 

49 

Gnhnnvfir 

Ml 

I 11 

1,680 

700 

P&rnlia 

Ml 

• •« 

100 

77 

Gahlot 

Ml 

|»l 

9.003 

1,226 

Plinrolia 

■ M 

• M 

103 

69 

♦Galoobta 

Ml 

• M 

104 

83 

Bdtbaur 

«41 

• •4 

1,122 

406 

Gour 

Ml 

If* 

$24 

76 

llosia 

• 11 


138 

«*, 

Glij ratio tier 

Ml 

Ml 

3,63 3 

1,530 

♦Saknnvdr 

Ml 

Ml 

8,688 

3,735 , 

Widon 

111 

ill 

6,863 

2,650 

•Solanklii 

Ml 

• M 

272 

114 

JUdmiKarolla 

Ml 

)O0 

72 

Tarkhnr 

141 

144 

97 

4G 

Jfidon IConiftM, 

«l« 

103 

6i 

Til wan! a 

Ml 

• •• 

366 

161' 

jail nr 

Ml 

Ml 

343 

m 

Tornado, 

Ml 

• 4l 

2,824 

1,260 

Jala 


•41 

101 

38 

♦Ton war 

n 4 

Ml 

2,606 

1,148 

Jdkhaim 

Ml 

IM 

125 

63 

Unspecified 

Ml 

• II 

5,308 

2,093 

Jnnghfcra 

Ml 

III 

147 

63 

Specified clans with Igbb 

2,865 

1,246 

Jar bn 

IM 

1 1 4 

204 

87 

than 100 members each, 



Jnawnt 

Ml 

|M 

290 

136 






Jlmg&r 

Ml 

III 

160 

7D 


Total 

III 

94,144 

40,863 


Among the u other oastes” the census returns of 1881 give the population 
u of the following, to which the name of tie special call- 
The * other oastes. j n g or £ rac i 0 followed, or other brief note to aid -in 

identifying them, baa been added;— 
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Caste. 

Total 

popula* 

tion. 


A bar (cattle-breeder) ,»• 

| 353 

161 

Alrir (cowherd) ,i # ... 

37,8311 

J7,1I8 

Barb cd (carporilev) .»> 

\G,4GU 

7, 

Bhangi (scavenger) 

14,046 

G,tt0O 

Bhfifc (genealogist, piuiegyjist), 

3,1110 

1,413 

Ehuijl m Blmrbhiinji (grain- 

2,367 

1,105 

parch or), 


Chamth* (currlor, agriculturist), 

252,060 

72,976 

Dbdiuilc (village messenger, 

],0C0 

7ni 

watchman). 


Dhobi (washerman) ... 

11,8-12 

6,044 

Dom (bamboo basket maker, 

117 

40 

singer, ilauoor). 



Gadaiifl (shepherd) »». 

92,327 

] 5,530 
693 

Goafiin ... 

1,087 

Gdjar (landholder, agricul¬ 

13,375 

5/JUG 

turist). 

Jat (cultivator) f .» 

Kdclihi (agriculturist) 

57,‘ICl 

25,184 

45,6-10 

^1,030 

KuMr (pdlhi bearer) „■ 

12,0-13 

6,816 


Casto. 


KtUwiir (distiller) 

KuyiitLh or kayfith (acribc) 
Khutik<pig & ^wuUry'bnjoaQr), 
Kori (worn or) •(« 

Kumlidr (potior) 

Kurim or Kunbi (landhoJdei, 
cultivator)' 

Loilli or Ludha (cultivator) ... 
Lull at (blue learn l ill) 

Luniu (Bale-oxtmotor) 
(gardener) 

Mul lilli (boutman) 

Nu\ (bar bur) 

Pildi (fowler, walcliumn) 

Sunnr (gold and sllvor-amilh), 
Tmnoli (betel-loaf and nut 
seller). 

Toll (oilman) <«» 
Unspecified ... 

Total 


*. virtu 
popular 
tion, 

Fe¬ 

male*, 

2,171 

030 

11,093 

5,0S)8 

6,308 

2,430 

28,710 

ia,G(J8 

16,418 

7,100 

2,090 

1,300 

24,007 

U,101 

3,017 

1,420 

S79 

129 

043 

460 

21,010 

0,003 

18,569 

6,710 

1,101 

627 

0,031 

2,&Ot> 

0,019 

3 

8,870 

3,023 

27,078 

12,500 

680,013 

2?4,U7 


Tho following is a list of the AMr sub-divisions found in 1881, Tho only sub- 
AMre. division proclaimed undor the Infan ticide Act is tho lUut 


Snb.diviaion, 

Total j 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Fern nlos/ 

Sul-til vision. 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Female*. 

Ankoflia 

♦ »» 

Ml 

271 

131 

Nundbunsl 



4,710 

a,178 

AEumbhamAj Nandbawsi 

M 


59 1 

N and b ansi Chord 

p( 

3b7 

204 

Bedbansl 

Ml 

ill 

3,077 

1,457 

J-’ahvimUu 

jit 

III 

1,457 

(J58 

Besarift 

t l« 

M* 

'llO 

08 

Taiuvac 

hi 


HO 

48 

Blind rolU 

Ml 

O' 

210 

89 

1’Mlak 

Ml 


1,M0 

747 

Bbarotla 

Ml 

M» 

100 

30 

Hasondolto 

III 

Mi 

94 

33 

Chlkna 

VII 


1,200 

697 

Hank 



2,01)1 

884 

Dhumnr 

M« 

til 

GG2 

1106 

tfudnuU 

Ml 


184 

89 

Gndi fuvat 

Ml 

• i, 

270 

no 

Salthwdr 

Ml 


211 

87 

Gboai 

III 

» , i 

170 

83 

Snigu NiuHlbmiBi 


370 

1G7 

Golmrc 

• II 

III 

ion 

65 

Saror 

l*V 


127 

GO 

GocUg 

Ml 

in 

B32 

240 

Song Aria 

Ml 


203 

at) 

GwiUbangi 

III 

• H 

206 

84 

Tag aria 

III 


479 

159 

GwdluHndbansl 

. ■ i 

8SO 

413 

Tarseim 

Ml 


560 

204 

Jalblvavla 


• t‘ 

U39 

66 

TMokwav 

III 

III 

I1B 

53 

Jhagrolia 

Ml 

♦ l* 

101 

72 

Tin go rift 

Ml 


150 

40 

Jhinkoiti 

« 11 

Ml 

245 

111 

Unspecified 

M* 

9 «I 

5,170 

2 t m 

M&tlo 

in 

* 

167 

02 

[ Specified Bub-dlvisiona with 

4/110 

i/m 

Mudiit 

III 

Ml 

104 

86 

1 under loo morn bora oaoLu 



Makhanwfir 


• 1 i 

214 

U)3 






MimailhJ 

Ml 

II* 

293 

01 

| Total 1 

*•1 

31,733 

14,3 SO™ 


1 The figures allotted to tho Bub-diyisions in tbo above table hovo loon taken from tho 
census volume on Sea? Sialtetic#. Bub on adding the figure b, Mid total, 31,735, diflora iron* 
tho total glvon in tlio xvbovcmou tinned volume, which makes it ai,75a, These again diflfor from 
tho total given in Conans fTormVIII. (from which tlm fcablo of * other oantoa ) given above Ima 
beencompited)* v/Uich.makes it 87,339* Tlio Collector writes (No* Wit, dated aist May, ‘1883) 
that u as tho recent Census Report was uotoompllod in bis office," bo has "no means of toetUig 
its accuracy or otherwise.” 






POPULATION, 83 

The sub-divisions of Gujars found in 1881 were as follows. None of them 
GOjars. arc proclaimed under the Infanticide Act:— 


Bub-dl vision. 



Females, 

Sub-division. 


Total po¬ 
pulation. 

Females 

AmboJo 

i l J 


78 

Randal 


117 

53 

Audfine 

in 

256 

118 

ICapfisfi 


117 

49 

Buinnli 

Mi 

2B8 

127 

Kalinin 


393 

179 

Bolclelo 

■ M 

170 

74 

Itb at mm 

m 

185 

74 

Lcboab 

*•1 

280 

129 

Klnibar 

UK 

282 

128 

Bisuni 

Ml 

m 

02 

Kisdua 

11* 

1,191 

616 

Bllaunia 

It* 

230 

107 

Liltigflro 

■ IP 

235 

121 

CUaudol 

lit 

644 , 

250 

Lolila 


138 

64 

GhcucUi 

■ ■1 

3C7 

165 

Mfrlo 

• *1 

443 

105 

Lholfi 

■ II 

137 

02 

Phaei 

IIP 

4lB 

178 

Lobtt 

Ml 

$7 

, 45 

Po&vrftL 

tP 

U3 

65 

Dora 

1 «• 

131 

Cl 

Rnyfinl 

Ton war 

IP* 

295 

127 

Gandola 

Ml 

HD 

58 

*1* 

130 

65 

Ilars&ni 

Ml 

£33 

243 

Tor 

1*1 

260 

104 

Jliauro 


153 

61 

Unspecified 

l*P 

2,414 

1,028 

JliAwro 

Jirja 

Kalola 

* il 

na 

U 

Specified Bub-divmong wifli 

2,sao 

1,103 

IP* 

226 

109 

100 

70 

under 10Q members each, 
Total 

13,375 

6,005 


Occupations. 


Dividing the inhabitants of Agra into the agricultural and non-agricut-* 
tural classed, wo find that to the former the census 
of 1881 (Form XXI.) allots 551,732 persona, or 5(5'(J 
per cent, of the total population, and to the lattor, 422,924 persons, or 43'4 per 
cent, Excluding tho families of tho persons so classified, the number allotted 
to the former class is reduced to 233,794 persons actually possessing or 
working the land (Form XIX, table 6). Tho details may be thus tubulated :,~r 


Landholders 
Cultivators 
Agricultural labourers 
jSfltato oifleo eorvlco 





Males* 

Females, 

Total* . 

in ,pf 

HI 

Ml 

19,066 

9Qa 

ao,&n 

III Ml 

IM 

• • l 

141,246 

19,077 

161,223 

Ml 

•II 

*■* 

4 4,t8G 

6,9«1 | 

61,137 

*11 II* 

Ml 

M* 

503 

... ! 

563 

Total agriculturist# 

Ml 

206,960. 

27,834 J 

236,704 


mu J '— 1 — — O \ -r 

Classification according to fin* or professional class numbered 13,168 males: 

census returns, amongst these are included 5,261 persons engaged in 

the general or municipal government of the country; 2,499 engaged in the 
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defence of the country ; and 6,408 engaged in the loarnod professions, Or m 
literature, art, anil science. (2) Tho second or domestic class numbered 7,909 
members; it comprised all males employed as private servants, washermen, 
water-carriers, harbors, sweepers, inn-keepors, and the liko. ( 8 ) Tho third or 
commercial class numbered 15,786 males i amongst those are all persona who 
buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, such as shop keepers, 
money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &o. (l3,45G); and persons engaged in the 
conveyance of men, animals, or goods, such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &o. 
(9,330). (4) Of the fourth or agricultural class something has been said already f 
but besides the *205,960 males engaged in agriculture, as shown in tho preceding 
tablo, the census returns include ill this class 2,223 persons ongagod about animals 
(Class IVb, Order IX.), making a total of 298,183. (5) Tho fifth or industrial 

class contains 90,191 members : it includes all porsons ongagod in the indus¬ 
trial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, carpenters, perfumers, <Sso, 
(7,283); those engaged in the manufacture of toxtilo fabrics, suoh as weavers, 
tailors, cotton-cleaners, (34,114) ; those ongagod in proparing articles of 
food, such as grain-parohors, confectioners, Ac, (10,601) $ aud, lastly, dealers 
in all animal, vegetable, or tninoral substancos (29,293). ( 6 ) Tho sixth or 

indefinite class contains 191,564 members, including labourers (20,986), per¬ 
sons of independent means (J3), and persons of no specified occupation 
(170,565). 

Tho mxmbor of inhabited villages or townships ia returned by tho census 


Towns and villages. 


of 1881 cs 1,199. Of those 984 had less than 1,000 \ 
211 between 1,000 and 5,000; 2 (Falolipur Slkri and 


Pandhat) between 5,000 and 10 , 000 ; and 2 (Agra and JbVczabad) over 10,000 


inhabitants. Tho population of oaoh of tho last was as follows:—Agra, 


160,203 3 Fivozabad, 16,023. 




